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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  REGINALD  CAMPBELL’S 
THEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D. 

We  have  fairly  credible  authority  for  believing  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  there  is  certainly  very  little 
that  is  original.  Goethe,  one  of  the  most  original,  and  quite 
the  most  fertile,  mind  of  his  times,  was  very  fond  of  pro¬ 
claiming  his  indebtedness  to  others.  He  delighted  to  recount 
the  names  of  those  he  regarded  as  his  great  teachers. 

When,  therefore,  any  man  breaks  out  in  the  theological 
world  with  ideas  that  are  startling  in  doctrine,  or  statements 
that  are  so  novel  as  to  challenge  wide  attention,  it  is  well  to 
seek  their  origin  in  some  source  back  of  the  speaker.  The  per¬ 
sonal  equation  may  be  more  or  less  significant.  There  may  be 
something  in  time  or  place  that  colors  them,  but  their  roots 
run  elsewhere.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  speaker  is 
yielding  to  outside  influences,  and  pretty  surely  casting  in  the 
mold  of  his  own  expressions  ideas  that  have  a  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  history. 

How  far  Reginald  Campbell  may  be  the  exponent  of  the 
new  theology  is  an  open  question.  There  certainly  is  a  new 
theology,  vigorous  and  fruitful.  It  is  expressed  in  many  a  new 
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book  from  a  widely-spread  group  of  young  writers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  show  themselves  well  taught  in 
the  schools  of  to-day,  and  have  spiritual  insight  and  adequate 
Christian  experience.  Mr.  Campbell’s  doctrines  are  not  found 
in  them,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sporadic  outbreak, 
or  as  a  volcanic  explosion  of  pyent-up  subterranean  forces.  In 
any  case  they  are  spectacular,  and  command  the  attention  of  a 
multitude  of  people.  They  are  certainly  worth  examination. 

We  have  perhaps  hardly  the  adequate  data  for  taking  them 
up  in  detail.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  best  friends, 
the  preacher  has  not  yet  altogether  found  himself,  and  does  not 
know — as  his  friends  do  not  know — where  he  will  end.  But 
in  two  fundamental  doctrines  he  seems  to  have  taken  definite 
positions.  They  are  so  important  that  everything  else  be¬ 
comes  only  corollary, — his  doctrine  of  God,  and  his  doctrine 
of  Sin.  He  holds  that  not  only  is  God  in  man,  but  that  in 
some  real  sense  man  is  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence,  which  has  always  played  along  the  borders  of 
pantheism,  has  taken  on  this  peculiar  form :  God  and  man  are 
so  merged  that  all  that  man  does  is  the  working  of  God  in 
him;  consequently  sin  is  a  blundering  effort  to  find  God.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  repressed  and  suppressed  nature  of 
man  trying  to  disclose  itself,  and  to  reach  forth  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  fullest  possibilities  and  desires. 

The  error  of  pantheism  is  its  elimination  of  personality 
from  the  Deity.  This  teaching  practically  eliminates  person¬ 
ality  from  man.  The  ancient  contest  between  determinism 
and  freedom  of  the  will,  which,  in  modern  times,  under  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  new  science,  has  become  so  acute,  here  takes 
on  a  new  form.  By  robbing  sin  of  its  specific  character  as 
transgression  of  known  law,  its  moral  quality  is  eradicated, 
and  so  much  of  personality  as  is  bound  up  in  conscious  free- 
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dom  of  the  will  vanishes.  Man  may  not  be  regarded  as  an 
automaton  operated  by  natural  forces,  but  he  becomes  some¬ 
thing  other  than  a  man,  as  expressing  only  the  divine.  What¬ 
ever  he  does  must  ultimately  be  right,  because  it  is  only  a  move 
in  the  g^me,  the  release  of  a  cog  in  the  machinery  of  the  divine 
plan. 

This  is  the  doctrine  in  the  last  analysis.  It  carries  with  it 
inevitably  the  upheaval  of  ethics,  as  it  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  and  a  necessary  universalism  in  eschatology.  What 
then  is  the  genesis  of  the  new  teaching?  How  are  we  rightly 
to  estimate  it  ?  • 

There  are  no  more  potent  names  in  the  thinking  of  the 
century  than  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  Multitudes  who 
never  heard  of  them  are  under  their  spell,  and  multitudes 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  direct  debt  to  them.  Schleier- 
macher’s  great  contribution  ^  to  modern  thinking  was  his 
application  to  religion  of  the  great  thought  which  constituted 
the  Romantic  movement,  that  characterizes  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  tlie  doctrine  of  the  significance  and  the 
sufficiency  of  individuality,  that  specific  endowment  of  feeling, 
thought,  imagination,  etc.,  which  goes  to  make  us  severally  the 
men  we  are.  The  eighteenth  century  set  men  free  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  released  them  from  the  bondage  of  absorption  in 
either  the  church  or  the  state.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
charged  at  the  outset  with  the  distinct  problem  of  every  man 
as  in  himself  an  individuality,  a  special  being  with  a  life  and 
function  all  his  own.  The  Aufklarnng,  as  the  Germans  called 
it,  the  Illumination  which  marked  the  oi)ening  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  the  result  of  this  discovery.  It  quickened 

*My  presentation  of  Schlelermacher’s  position  Is  drawn  from  the 
account  of  his  latest  expositor.  Dr.  Oman,  In  his  “  Problem  of  Faith 
and  Freedom,”  from  which  I  have  freely  quoted  in  giving  It  this 
application. 
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every  form  of  human  activity  and  thought.  The  problems  of 
government,  of  social  order,  of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  litera¬ 
ture,  of  theology,  with  which  the  world  is  occupied  to-dav, 
took  shape  then.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  Its 
roots  of  course  are  in  the  past.  But  it  constitutes  a  distinct 
movement.  The  new  world  that  opened  three  centuries  be¬ 
fore  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  in  fact  only  cleared 
the  ground  and  come  to  its  appointed  task  at  this  later  date. 

Pietism  in  Germany  and  the  Evangelical  revival  in  England 
had  broken  stiff  and  icy  orthodoxy,  and  swept  aside  stark 
and  dry  rationalism.  The  new  sense  of  the  value  of  the  inner 
man,  and  the  new  sense  of  freedom  of  the  spirit  which  showed 
itself  in  every  direction,  in  poetry,  in  music,  in  art,  Schleier- 
macher  applied  in  a  thoroughgoing  way  in  religion.  Indi¬ 
viduality  is  the  dominant  thought.  Religion  is  not  a  “mere 
compendium  of  doctrines  about  God  of  a  kind  to  influence 
morals,”  it  is  a  vital,  original,  and  fundamental  element  in 
human  nature,  a  part  of  man’s  native  endowment,  the  basis 
of  an  ultimate  whole  which  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite 
variety.  Man  is  in  touch  with  the  Infinite.  In  that  relation 
he  confirms  and  completes  his  being :  he  comes  to  himself :  he 
attains  his  full  freedom  and  individuality.  As  in  his  relation  to 
his  fellows  and  to  God  he  gives  utterance  to  his  deepest  feel¬ 
ings,  he  expresses  himself.  Each  man  is  a  distinct  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Infinite.  “  In.  him  a  portion  of  the  Infinite  con¬ 
sciousness  here  divides  itself  off,  and,  as  a  finite  being,  links  it¬ 
self  to  one  definite  movement  in  the  sense  of  organic  evolu¬ 
tion.”  The  Infinite  is  endlessly  at  work  expressing  itself  in  all 
the  variety  of  individual  men.  The  point  is  almost  reached  of 
identifying  the  divine  and  the  human,  so  largely  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  be  sought  in  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  feeling  becomies  the  response  of  man 
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to  God.  It  is  the  inter-communion,  not  of  alien  elements,  but 
of  the  Infinite  with  the  human  spirit,  of  the  soul  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  with  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  described  as  “fleeting  and 
strange  as  the  dew  on  a  blossom,  bashful  and  tender  as  a 
maiden’s  kiss,  holy  and  fruitful  as  a  bridal  embrace.”  “  It  fills 
no  time  and  fashions  nothing  palpable,  yet  is  a  holy  wedlock 
of  the  universe  with  reason  incarnated  in  man.”  “  Being  imme¬ 
diate,  it  is  above  error,  and  by  laying  man  directly  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite  World,  it  communicates  every  original 
movement  in  his  life.” 

Out  of  this  conception  came  the  efflorescence  which  in  art, 
in  literature,  in  society,  blossomed,  as  we  all  know.  The 
meaning  of  the  value  of  life  lies  in  the  fullness  of  its  ex¬ 
periences.  Nothing  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  lack  of  emo¬ 
tion,  of  experience,  of  thrill.  The  door  is  flung  wide  to  the 
realism  which  has  produced  the  writings  of  the  de  Goncourts, 
of  Zola,  and  the  rest,  and  has  given  vogue  to  the  modern  stage. 
It  underlies  the  restlessness,  the  endless  craving  for  excite¬ 
ment,  of  modern  life.  It  defines  a  course  in  which  we  have 
reached  a  stage  where  we  have  largely  lost  all  capacity  of 
moral  shock. 

Theologically  it  is  always  on  the  verge  of  pantheism,  the 
pit  into  which  that  mysticism  inevitably  falls  which  sinks  re¬ 
ligion  in  inner  feelings,  and  translates  God  in  terms  of  self- 
expression,  regarding  man  as  only  a  part  of  an  infinite  whole. 

Schleiermacher  “  maintains  that  religion  is  not  in  itself 
either  doctrine  or  morals.  A  system  of  doctrine  is  only  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  review  the  province  of  religion,  while  in  respect  to 
morals,  everything  should  be  done  with  religion  but  nothing 
for  religion.”  “  The  ideas,  for  example,  of  God  and  of  im¬ 
mortality  are  not  immediate  religious  impressions,  but  in¬ 
terpretations  involving  doctrinal  and  moral  elements.”  “  Feel- 
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ings  are  to  be  trusted  as  possibly  direct  and  intuitive,”  while 
“  ideas,  or  doctrines,  are  likely  to  be  anthropomorphic  and 
misleading.” 

“  Religion  in  this  sense  cannot  of  course  be  taught  any  more 
than  artistic  sense  can  be  taught.  It  is  a  matter  of  direct  ap¬ 
prehension  or  perhaps  of  native  endowment.  It  cannot  be 
set  in  a  formula  as  knowledge,  but  is  a  fundamental  relation 
of  life.  Others  can  help  us  to  grasp  it  by  quickening  in  us  its 
exercise.  The  value  of  Christ  lies  in  this.  We  need  a  re¬ 
ligious  mediator  or  interpreter  for  the  transfiguration  of  our 
intuition  of  humanity.  A  higher  character  must  be  found  in 
man  to  relate  him  to  the  universe.  Every  religion  has  sighed 
for  something  outside  and  above  humanity  to  fashion  and  take 
possession  of  it.  When  within  the  limits  of  humanity  divine 
nature  is  met,  this  aspiration  is  satisfied.  So  Christ  remains 
of  abiding  value  for  mankind,  both  through  the  clearness  with 
which  the  original  intuition  of  alienation  and  reconciliation 
was  realized  in  him,  and  through  the  new  impulse  imparted  to 
the  race.” 

According  to  Schleiermacher,  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural  merge.  The  confusions  and  antagonisms  of  this  life 
only  exist  in  time.  God  is  beyond  the  region  of  antithesis, 
beyond  contrasts  and  oppositions,  beyond  the  whole  strife  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  in  which  we  now  live.  The  bad,  he 
argues,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  good.  The  good  could  only 
come  into  action  through  the  ability  of  man  to  come  forward 
with  what  is  in  him;  and  that  involves  the  possibility  of 
evil.  It  becomes  more  than  a  possibility  as  if  evil  were  a 
necessity  for  finite  creatures,  an  unavoidable  stage  in  their 
development.  The  bad,  being  in  this  Way  only  a  consequence 
of  what  is  good,  is,  in  a  sense,  not  from  God,  and  as  the 
good  develops  it  will  disappear.  In  the  luxuriant  expan- 
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sion  of  the  individuality  in  the  Romanticists’  idea  of  free¬ 
dom,  sin  becomes  only  a  “  restriction  of  the  consciousness  of 
God.”  Truth  and  the  free  spirit  are  identical.  Sin  is  incident 
to  the  struggle  to  attain  the  reality  of  freedom.  The  creative 
element  is  feeling,  the  ultimate  fact  is  spirit,  and  the  goal 
for  humanity  is  the  common  life  of  the  human  and  the  divine. 

When  we  come  to  ask  how  freedom  is  attained,  and  in  what 
it  really  consists,  which  is  the  crux  of  every  philosophical 
system,  the  weakness  of  the  whole  Romantic  movement,  as  Dr. 
Oman  points  out,  becomes  apparent.  Freedom  with  Schleier- 
macher,  as  with  Hegel,  is  a  result  of  progressive  development 
rather  than  a  work  of  purpose  and  endeavor.  It  comes  with 
advancing  culture.  It  is  an  evolutionary  product,  rather  than 
a  gift  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  contrast,  freedom,  as  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  is  a  goal  attainable  only  in  an 
atmosphere  flooded  with  Jesus  Christ,  by  men  who,  in  Paul’s 
phrase,  are  “in  Christ.”  The  story  of  Christ  given  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  kind  of  life  prescribed  for  followers 
of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  daily  conquest  of  the 
world  within  and  without,  furnish  the  test  of  its  reality  and  the 
description  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  We 
recognize  throughout  the  teaching  of  Schleiermacher,  as  in 
that  of  his  followers  and  disciples,  the  truth  of  what  Ritschl 
said  about  it.  There  is  a  filing  that  the  whole  system  is  “  in 
the  air.” 

I  am  not  attempting  to  compass  Schleiermacher’s  position 
or  to  estimate  his  entire  work.  The  impulse  he  gave  to 
theological  and  religious  thought  was  immense.  It  was  ex¬ 
panded  in  Hegel,  and  passed  through  him  into  the  new 
science  of  the  century.  It  is  witnessed  to  on  all  sides  to-day, 
particularly  among  those  who  stand  as  the  representatives  of 
culture  and  advanced  thought.  It  furnishes  the  molds  for 
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many  a  new  coinage,  and  is  the  hand,  whether  you  call  it 
“  dead  ”  or  “  living,”  upon  many  a  writer  and  speaker  who  is 
all  unconscious  of  the  influence.  It  makes  inevitable  Dr. 
George  Gordon’s  universalism,  against  which  in  terms  he  him¬ 
self  protests:  it  is  the  inspiration  of  books  like  Trines’  “In 
Tune  with  the  Infinite.”  It  is  the  philosophical  conception 
which  may  be  regarded  as  walking  like  a  shadow  alongside 
the  misty  attempts  at  argument  of  Christian  Science;  and  in 
it  are  to  be  recognized  not  only  the  underlying  thoughts,  but 
almost  the  very  expressions,  of  Reginald  Campbell’s  recent 
deliverances.  The  personal  element  in  Campbell  goes  far  to 
account  for  his  great  influence,  as  it  constitutes  so  large  a  part 
of  his  charm,  with  all  knowledge.  But  separate  the  man 
from  the  public  speech  and  from  the  book,  and  you  must  see 
that  he  has  advanced  not  a  step  beyond  what  was  in  fact  the 
earliest  form  of  Schleiermacher’s  “  Reden  fiber  die  Religion,” 
and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  new  theology,  it  is  old  and 
travel-worn,  and  while  there  is  that  in  the  human  heart  which 
always  turns  tenderly  towtird  it,  it  fares  ill  in  the  face  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  soul  “  awake  to  the  sense  of  personal  guilt  or 
striving  to  interpret  to  itself  the  obligations  of  duty  and  the 
moral  law  as  the  expression  of  the  character  and  requirements 
of  a  righteous  God.” 

It  is  already  prophetically  said  that  a  wide-spread  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  religious  life  like  that  which  followed  in  Germany 
upon  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  will  be  likely 
again  to  discover,  as  that  did,  that  the  old  confessions  have  in 
them  spiritual  forces  of  which  small  trace  can  be  found  in  this 
recent  and  artistically  expensive  type  of  intellectual  recon¬ 
struction  of  Christianity.  “What  we  need  is  not  a  God  and 
religion  deduced  from  life,  but  a  plan  of  life  deduced  from 
God  and  religion.”  The  difference  is  vital. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 
by  professor  frank  TRACY  CARLTON,  PH.D. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  of  great  political  instability ;  our 
political  pyramid  is  standing  on  its  apex.  Old  traditional 
party  alignments  and  affiliations  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
something  sacred ;  the  party  fetich  is  losing  its  authority.  Old 
watchwords  and  rallying  cries  have  lost  their  potency  and 
charm  for  the  mass  of  the  common  people.  The  crack  of  the 
party  whip  no  longer  inspires  terror  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  parties.  A  man  is  no  longer  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  merely  because  his  father  cast  a  ballot  for  Lincoln, 
or  his  grandfather  one  for  Jackson.  Many  of  us  no  longer 
vote  as  we  did  four  years  ago.  It  is  even  not  in  good  form 
for  the  good  citizen  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  The  “  insurgent  ” 
and  the  indep>endent  are  becoming  conspicuous  because  of 
their  numbers.  The  two  old  parties  are  in  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium;  two  natures  are  struggling  within  each  of  them. 
Behind  the  scenes,  more  or  less  hidden  from  the  public  gfaze, 
two  factions  may  be  found  fighting  desperately  for  control: 
one  is  a  progressive  wing  with  a  positive  program,  the  other  is 
labeled  “  Stand  pat  ”  and  “  Let  well  enough  alone.”  What 
is  the  true  significance  of  this  political  phenomenon?  Much 
has  been  surmised  and  put  into  print ;  but  no  one  has  pointed 
out  the  lesson  of  an  earlier  period  in  our  own  national 
history. 

The  maxim  that  history  repeats  itself  is  at  least  partially 
true.  Parties  and  principles  when  young  and  ardent  stand 
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for  change  and  for  destructive  forces  and  tendencies;  they 
loudly  proclaim  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  tear  down  the  ex¬ 
isting  political  edifice,  to  modify  existing  conditions,  and  to 
rectify  injustice.  High  ideals  are  found  in  every  plank  in  their 
political  platform.  After  the  new  aggressive  and  progressive 
party  with  its  new  and  inspiring  watchwords  seizes  the  reins 
of  government  firmly  in  its  hands,  it  stands  firmly  and  man¬ 
fully  for  constructive  statesmanship;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
voice  of  history  tells  us,  the  exercise  of  power  and  authority 
and  the  tempting  taste  of  the  spoils  of  office  transform  gradu¬ 
ally  and  subtly  this  bold  party  of  progress  and  political 
radicalism  into  one  of  inaction  and  of  content  with  past  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  in  short,  it  becomes  the  “  Let-well-enough-alone  ” 
p>arty.  The  function  of  protest,  which  should  never  be  allowed 
to  atrophy,  now  devolves  upon  others.  Power — the  control  of 
men  and  of  wealth — leads  inevitably  and  invariably  to  conserva¬ 
tism,  and  finally  to  stagnation.  The  warm,  attractive  glow  of 
lofty  ideals  and  noble  ambitions  is  dissipated ;  and  in  its  stead 
creeps  in  the  dull  and  deadening  fear  of  the  party  lash  or  the 
enervating  longing  for  political  spoils  and  privileges.  This 
picture  is  true  to  life  whether  we  look  at  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  to  modern  England,  France,  and  America.  It  is  in 
faithful  obedience  to  a  law  of  human  nature.  History 
monotonously  repeats  the  story,  over  and  over,  with  various 
minor  and  inconsequential  variations.  Destructive  radicalism, 
constructive  statesmanship,  obstructive  conservatism,  leading 
to  final  and  inevitable  defeat, — such  is  short,  simple,  sad,  but 
often  repeated,  life  history  of  political  parties  and  followings. 

The  United  States,  unfortunately,  is  no  unique  and  solitary 
exception  to  this  historical  rule.  Federalism,  strongly  radical 
in  its  infancy,  brings  to  successful  issue  the  War  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  comes  to  power  and  builds  the  strong  edifice  of  a  new 
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national  government ;  but  Federalism  became  conservative  and 
fell  with  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  overwhelmed  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  rising  tide  of  a  new  democracy,  headed  by  a 
military  leader  and  frontiersman, — Andrew  Jackson.  This 
democracy  of  the  Middle  Period  of  our  history  was  diverted 
into  new  channels,  and  its  energy  wasted,  by  the  app>earance 
of  the  slavery  question ;  it  reappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  as  the  republicanism  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  Middle  Period  was  at  its  height  under  Jackson  ; 
the  slavery  trouble  and  the  Civil  War  disarranged  the  orderly 
progress  of  party  growth,  manhood,  and  decay.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  the  Republican  party  was  at  its  zenith  as  the  party 
of  progress  and  of  constructive  statesmanship. 

For  twoscore  years,  after  Appomattox,  the  Democratic 
party  was  a  party  of  negation;  it  had  no  positive  program 
around  which  its  faithful  followers  could  rally.  This  party 
was  content  to  write  as  its  platform,  “  We  are  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  the  Republican  party.”  Only  within  the  last  half- 
dozen  years,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Bryan,  Folk, 
Hearst,  and  Johnson,  has  one  element  within  the  party  held 
aloft  a  possible  program.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  posi¬ 
tive  progressive  republicanism  appeared,  headed  by  Roosevelt. 
A  striking  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the  forces  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  caused  the  political  upheaval  of  1828,  and  those 
which  are  acting  to-day.  The  story  of  the  downfall  of  Federal¬ 
ism  and  the  victory  of  the  West  has  its  lesson  for  us  in  the 
present  epoch  of  unrest  and  transition.  The  forces  of  that 
earlier  day,  clothed  in  a  new  and  unrecognized  garb,  are  act¬ 
ing  constantly,  but  unobtrusively.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  renaissance  of  American  democracy. 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  formally 
recognized  in  1783.  Forty-five  years  later,  in  1828,  Jackson 
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was  elected  President.  Immediately  following  1783  came  a 
period  of  uncertainty,  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  From  1865  to  1910  will  be  forty-five  years;  and 
after  1865  came  the  i>eriod  of  reconstruction — another  critical 
period  in  our  history.  The  War  of  1812  is  paralleled  by  the 
Spanish-American  War;  from  1815  to  1828  was  thirteen 
years,  and  from  1898  to  1910  will  be  twelve  years.  Forty-five 
years  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  feder¬ 
alism  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  became  a  reactionary 
force,  and  was  shattered  by  Jackson.  The  republicanism  of 
Lincoln  has  now  become  the  “  stand-pattism  ”  of  a  coterie  of 
Republican  senators.  Will  it  be  defeated  by  the  forces  of  a 
new  democracy;  or,  will  the  latter  be  overshadowed  and 
thrust  aside  by  national  imperialism,  as  was  Jacksonian 
democracy  by  the  all-absorbing  slavery  question  ? 

In  1824,  there  were  four  important  candidates  in  the  field,— 
Clay,  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Jackson.  In  1904,  each  of  the 
two  great  parties  was  split  into  two  factions,  conservative  and 
progressive.  Roosevelt  was  the  candidate  of  the  progfressivc 
wing  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  other  element  was 
obliged  to  indorse  him.  Bryan,  as  the  leader  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  defeated  by  the  negative 
elements  within  the  party.  Parker,  the  nominee,  stood  for 
nothing  constructive;  he  upheld  the  traditional  or  obsolete 
dogmas  of  his  party,  such  as  free  trade  and  opposition  to 
centralization  of  political  authority.  Bryan  was  the  real 
representative  of  the  democratic  element  within  the  Democratic 
party. 

Two  or  three  other  striking  features  may  be  chosen  to  point 
more  clearly  to  a  renaissance  of  democracy.  It  may  be  well 
to  first  call  attention  to  the  recent  marked  revival  of  interest  in 
Andrew  Jackson,  his  life,  ideals,  and  achievements.  In  the 
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latter  part  of  the  twenties  and  the  early  portion  of  the  thirties 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  radical  reformers  as  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  Frances  Wright,  George  H.  Evans,  and  Thomas 
Skidmore  advocated  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  school  children 
at  public  expense.  These  enthusiasts  demanded  a  communistic 
school  as  opposed  to  the  familiar  day  school.  To-day,  the 
public  is  rapidly  growing  accustomed  to  demands  for  feeding, 
at  school,  the  children  of  our  large  cities.  But  two  recent  de¬ 
mands  go  further,  and  almost  paraphrase  the  utterances  of 
Owen  and  his  followers.  In  August,  1906,  the  socialist  party 
of  a  Kansas  county  put  a  plank  in  their  platform  demanding 
a  uniform  for  all  public-school  children,  and  free  meals  as 
well.  This  plank  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  a  recrudescence 
of  the  principles  of  R.  D.  Owen ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Willard  French  in  a  recent  magazine 
article. 

The  above  comparisons  are  based  on  mere  external  char¬ 
acteristics.  Are  there  more  vital  and  essential  similarities 
between  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  election  of 
Jackson,  and  the  present?  The  democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson 
was  political;  it  demanded,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  political 
equality  and  universal  education ;  that  of  to-day  stands  for  the 
abolition  of  special  privileges,  and  for  social  control  over 
natural  resources  and  public  rights  of  way.  Jacksonian  democ¬ 
racy  was  a  reaction  against  the  trained  leadership  of  New 
England  and  Virginia;  that  of  the  present  against  the  long 
line  of  representatives  of  the  monied  interests.  The  former 
was  opposed  to  banks  and  against  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  trained  leaders;  the  latter  is  against 
trust  and  corporate  interference  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  former  was  opposed  to  the  political  control  by  learning 
and  wealth;  the  latter  is  fighting  the  servants  of  powerful 
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corporations  whose  strength  has  been  nourished  by  political 
action  or  inaction,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  earlier  struggle 
was  chiefly  West  against  East,  although  the  labor  vote  was 
no  inconsiderable  factor;  the  present  fight  finds  the  working¬ 
men  and  the  small  farmer  arrayed  against  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions  and  the  railroads.  The  first  movement  was  distinctly 
individualistic,  and  was  opposed  to  trained  leadership:  the 
second  is  unmistakably  in  favor  of  administration  by  the  ex¬ 
pert,  and  of  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  national  and 
municipal  governments. 

The  Jacksonian  ideal  of  democracy  is  found  in  extreme 
decentralization  of  authority,  and  the  maxim,  “  To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils  ” :  the  present  movement  favors  civil  service, 
government  by  experts,  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
and  government  control  of  railroads  and  of  large  corporations 
doing  interstate  business.  At  present  there  is  a  distinct  re¬ 
action  against  government  by  retained  lawyers  and  by  business 
men  connected  with  large  corporations.  The  latter-day  Fed¬ 
eralists  held  the  Democrats  of  that  day  in  very  low  esteem, 
and  were  utterly  unable  to  gauge  the  trend  and  depth  of  public 
sentiment :  likewise  to-day  the  conservative  leaders  and  finan¬ 
cial  dictators  are  heedlessly  and  proudly  pressing  on  toward 
their  own  discomfiture.  They  are  unable  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  time;  but  they  must  bow  before  the  storm,  or  suffer  the 
consequences,  as  did  the  Federalists.  Jacksonian  democracy 
began  with  the  dominance  of  the  frontier.  With  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  frontier  a  new  democracy  rises  above  the  political 
horizon, — the  democracy  of  the  wage-earner  and  of  the  farnir 
er.  Jackson  typified  one:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  W.  J. 
Bryan  are  to-day  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the 
new  democracy. 

A  coalescence  of  the  Roosevelt  wing  of  the  Republican 
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party  and  the  Bryan  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  spells 
victory,  and  a  new  order  of  things.  Only  the  fiction  of  now 
meaningless  party  names,  or  a  diversion  toward  imperialistic 
policies,  can  prevent  this  fusion.  Roosevelt  and  Bryan  are 
not  far  apart  to-day, — only  the  traditions  of  the  past  keep 
them  apart, — but  the  independent  voters  are  a  legion.  To  the 
independent  belongs  the  future,  provided  home  affairs  are  not 
overshadowed  by  foreign  complications;  and  the  real  issues 
hidden  by  the  cry  of  patriotism. 

During  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  the  early  labor  movement 
assumed  considerable  proportions,  and  became  a  factor  in 
politics  in  New  York  and  in  other  large  cities.  Likewise  to¬ 
day  the  masses  of  laboring  men  are  becoming  aroused  to  the 
value  of  the  political  power  which  they  might  wield.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  a  labor  leader,  John 
Bums,  has  entered  the  Cabinet;  and  in  the  last  election  the 
labor  vote  played  an  important  role.  In  this  country,  such  a 
conservative  and  influential  labor  leader  as  John  Mitchell  is 
pointing  approvingly  to  England,  and  is  advising  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wage-workers  to  follow  the  example  of  their  English 
brethren.  Social  and  economic  conditions  were  unfavorable 
for  the  early  labor  party;  social  conditions  were  too  mobile, 
and  the  West  was  a  magnet  which  attracted  the  discontented. 
But  to-day,  the  situation  is  modified,  despite  the  assertion  of 
some  eminent  men  who  are,  unfortunately,  blinded  as  to  the 
true  situation.  The  laboring  people  are  about  to  become  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  political  arena. 

In  that  early  i)eriod  of  unrest  and  fluxion  many  ephemferal 
movements,  parties,  and  creeds  came  to  the  surface  of  the 
political  cauldron ;  as,  for  exantple,  Anti-Masonry,  trans¬ 
cendentalism,  temperance  movements,  Milleritism,  etc.  To¬ 
day,  we  are  familiar  with  Christian  Science,  women’s  clubs. 
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crusades  against  the  cigarette,  attacks  on  the  lobbyist,  and  the 
like.  The  early  communistic  movement  finds  its  more  modem 
and  scientific  counterpart  in  the  socialistic  propaganda  and 
party  of  to-day.  The  “  yellow  ”  journals  of  the  present  era  are 
the  successors  of  the  communistic  and  labor  papers  of  the 
earlier  period.  A  progressive  age,  an  epoch  when  the  new  is 
grappling  in  a  death-struggle  with  the  old,  is  ever  prolific  of 
peculiar  and  fantastic  movements,  creeds,  and  parties,  which 
soon  die  out,  but  leave  some  lasting  imprint  upon  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  time.  The  present  era  in  the  United 
States  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  apparent  wide  differences  between  the  basic  principles 
of  Jacksonian  democracy  and  the  new'  democracy  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  reference  to  conditions  which  obtained  during  the 
two  epochs.  A  frontier  with  a  wealth  of  undeveloped  and 
unappropriated  resources  calls  for  non-interference  by  govern¬ 
ments.  To-day  the  frontier  is  a  story  of  the  past.  Unhindered 
by  governmental  interference,  the  man  possessing  economic 
strengfth  is  able  to  overpower  and  “  hold  up  ”  the  weaker  men. 
The  new  democracy  voices  a  demand  for  emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  the  monied  interests.  It  asks,  as  did  the  earlier 
democracy,  for  a  “  fair  field  and  no  favorites  ” ;  it  aims  to  do 
away  with  artificial  and  unnatural  privileges.  At  bottom, 
both  old  and  new  democracies  are  protests  against  special 
privileges ;  but  changed  circumstances  have  modified  the  tenor 
of  their  demands.  Then  the  trained  politician  was  the  object 
of  distrust:  now  the  business  man  and  the  lawyer  in  politics 
are  feared.  Then  the  masses  called  for  universal  suffrage: 
now  for  the  referendum  and  the  recall.  The  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  has  changed;  but  in  reality  both  are  phases  of  the 
same  movement.  The  present  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  upheaval.  Jacksonian  democracy  was  the  child  of  the 
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frontier  and  of  the  growing  cities ;  the  new  denKxracy  derives 
its  strength  from  the  conditions  which  have  arisen  because  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  and  the  centralization  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  recent  trend  toward  expert  authority  and  the  civil 
service  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  failure  of  extreme 
democracy,  or  rather  of  liberalism,  of  the  Jacksonian  type 
when  applied  to  affairs  not  intimately  related  to  the  life  and 
experience  of  the  people.  The  electorate  now  desires  only  to 
initiate  general  movements  or  measures,  leaving  the  details  to 
specialists,  but  not  to  politicians.  It  is  generally  realized  that 
delegation  to  the  latter  has  failed  hopelessly.  In  the  future, 
delegation  of  authority  will  relate  to  details  rather  than  to 
general  policies  which  affect  interests  which  are  near  to  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  people.  In  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
regard  to  those  matters  which  are  remote  from  the  experience 
and  ken  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  more  authority  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  given  the  law-makers  and  administrative  authorities. 
But,  with  regard  to  municipal  affairs  and  governmental  con¬ 
trol  or  ownership  of  railroads,  the  insurance  business,  large 
corporations,  mining  companies,  and  the  like,  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  will,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
present  trend  of  events,  be  determined  by  public  opinion  prior 
to  action  by  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  foreign  affairs,  undoubtedly,  sanction  must  continue 
to  be  subsequent  to  action. 

Political  evolution  is  flowing  in  two  distinct  channels  at  the 
present  time:  the  national  government  is  gradually  acquiring 
greater  control  over  interstate  commerce;  and  the  local  and 
municipal  governments  are  acquiring  more  power  and  greater 
independence  of  action.  The  new  denrocracy  will  reduce  the 
opportunity  for  misrepresentation  by  binding  the  men  in 
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authority  to  certain  definite  lines  of  general  policy.  It  will  be 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years,  if  public  opinion  can  be 
aroused,  until  a  representative,  a  senator,  or  a  city  alderman, 
elected  to  further  certain  measures,  will  feel  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  such  measures,  as  does  the  presidential  elector  feel 
that  it  is  his  duty  and  privilege  to  register  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  registered  at  the  polls.  Political  action  is  not  purely 
arbitrary  and  eccentric;  the  hidden  sources  lie  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  development  of  a  i)eople.  The  political 
prophet  mtust  study  the  trend  of  industrial  evolution,  the 
changing  methods  of  business  management,  and  the  extension 
of  markets.  The  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  refrigerator  car, 
and  the  modern  trust  company,  are  influential  in  molding  our 
l)olitical  and  ethical  ideals. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

’AFAnAft  AND  4)IAEft: 

(a  suggestion  for  JOHN  XXI.  15-17.) 

BY  HERBERT  WILLIAM  MAGOUH,  PH.  D. 

II. 

In  the  New  Testament,  ‘  to  love  ’  is  commonly  expressed  by 
agapao.  This  was  to  be  expected.  Where  phileo  is  employed, 
the  reason  for  its  use  is  generally  clear.  The  context  usually 
settles  the  kind  of  love  that  is  indicated.  When  John  says  (v. 
20),  “For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  him  all 
things  that  himself  doeth  ” ;  the  relation  referred  to  is  plainly 
of  the  friendly  order.  The  verb  used  is  phileo.  Would  agapao 
have  suggested  the  sharing  of  confidences?  Does  it,  more¬ 
over,  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  Son,  if  the  Father  treats  him  as 
a  friend  ?  Where  the  relationship  of  a  father  is  involved,  as  in 
John  iii.  35,  “  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all 
things  into  his  hand  ” ;  the  idea  of  friendship  has  no  place,  and 
the  word  used  is  agapao. 

In  John  xvi.  27,  “  for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  be¬ 
cause  ye  have  loved  me,”  the  kind  of  love  is  not  so  clear.  God 
must  feel  agape  for  all  his  children,  however,  and  agapao 
might  seem  cold.  In  the  second  clause  it  might  suggest  an 
exalted  love.  The  word  used  in  each  instance  is  appropriately 
phileo.  A  father’s  love  is  naturally  agape.  The  use  of  any 
other  word  in  such  a  connection  implies  some  additional  and 
unusual  feature.  Phileo  thus  gains  a  certain  tenderness  in 
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the  first  clause,  which  it  does  not  wholly  lose  in  the  second 
Where  Jesus  speaks  of  the  Father’s  love  for  himself,  the  word 
is  regularly  and  properly  agapao.  It  is  the  best  available 
term. 

Language  has  many  limStations;  but  it  is  sufficiently  exact 
for  practical  purposes.  The  story  of  Ammon’s  unnatural  treat¬ 
ment  of  Tamar  illustrates  the  point.  In  2  Sam.  xiii.  15,  it 
says :  “  Then  Amnon  hated  her  with  exceeding  g^eat  hatred ; 
for  the  hatred  wherewith  he  hated  her  was  g^'eater  than  the 
love  wherewith  he  had  loved  her.”  ^  The  idea  involved  is 
not  a  simple  one,  and  the  words  available  for  expressing  it  are 
of  a  limited  capacity.  Tamar  was  Amnon’s  half  sister.  He 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  but  he  would  not  ask  the  king 
for  her  as  his  wife  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-2,  11-14).  Sin  followed 
with  its  natural  consequences.  His  lust  turned  to  loathing,  all 
his  brotherly  affection  was  destroyed,  and  whatever  of  good 
there  may  have  been  in  his  love  for  Tamar  perished  with  it. 
No  two  words  will  express  all  his  revulsion  of  feeling;  but 
agape  and  misos  cover  all  but  the  baser  elements. 

Such  elements  may  be  ignored;  but  one  thing  should  be 
noted.  He  came  to  hate  (tniseo)  Tamar,  and  loathing,  not 
hate,  is  the  opposite  of  lust.  Greek  verbs  of  loathing  seem  to 
have  referred  to  things  rather  than  to  persons,  and  this  fact 
helps  to  restrict  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  better  way  of  covering  the  ground  was  at  hand.  It  is 
a  question  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  language.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fact  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  verbs 
correspond  to  the  nouns  not  merely  because  of  the  idiom  used 
but  because  other  words  of  a  similar  meaning  are  less  appro¬ 
priate.  Erao  offers  too  great  a  corntrast  to  be  used  with 
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agape.  Such  a  combination  would  be  incongruous.  Phileo 
would  not  do,  and  none  of  the  other  synonomous  terms  would 
answer.  The  words  for  hate  show  similar  limitations.  So 
far  as  any  reference  to  Amnon’s  base  passion  is  intended, 
agape  and  agapao  are  euphemistic.  The  passage  proves  noth¬ 
ing  so  far  as  usage  is  concerned;  for  there  are  too  many 
elements  involved.* 

The  noun  philia  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament 
(Jas.  iv.  4),  “know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  (philia)  of  the 
world  is  enmity  (echthra)  with  God.  Whosoever  therefore 
would  be  a  friend  (philos)  of  the  world  maketh  himself  an 
enemy  (echthros)  of  God.”  What  effect  would  a  change  to 
agape  have  on  the  meaning?  Would  a  worldly  church  then 
be  without  excuse  ?  ‘  Fondness  ’  for  the  world,  not  *  love '  of 
it,  is  here  condemned. 


‘Various  other  words  involve  the  idea  of  love  or  hate.  Cf.  the 
nouns : — 

(I)  ^iSSrrrjt  (2)  (3)  ^tX^rih  (4)  (5)  <l>CKo4>povint 

(6)  ^iKarOpwrla  (7)  ^iXmrrop^/a  (8)  (9)  irfdrriau  (10) 

(II)  f/xepot  (12)  irbdPt  (13)  evvoia  (14)  fKei)/to<rini  and 

(15)  (16)  dWx^««  (17)  (18)  ix^pot  (19)  (rriyot 

They  mean  respectively: — (1)  ‘affection’;  (2)  ‘fondness’;  (3) 
‘kisser’;  (4)  ‘darling’  (Gretic;  there  are  others) ;  (5)  ‘kindliness’; 
(6)  ‘humanity’;  (7)  ‘tender  affection’;  (8)  ‘(filial)  affection’; 
(9)  ‘affectionate  esteem’;  (10)  ‘affectionate  regard’  (rare);  (11) 
‘longing’;  (12)  ‘yearning’;  (13)  ‘good  will’;  (14)  ‘compassion* 
(Eng.  “alms”);  and  (15)  ‘hatred’;  (16)  ‘enmity’;  (17)  ‘(per¬ 
sonal)  enmity’;  (18)  ‘(personal)  enemy’;  (19)  ‘sullen  hate.’  Cf. 
also  the  verbs: — 

(I)  ffripyik  (2)  iffwipopai  (3)  iyaxi^u  (4)  ixOalpu  (5) 

(6)  ffTvytu 

They  mean: — (1)  ‘be  devoted  to’;  (2)  ‘welcome  affectionately’; 
(3)  ‘show  affection  for’;  (4)  ‘detest’  (poetic);  (5)  ‘feel  hostile 
towards’;  (6)  ‘abominate’  (poetic).  Exact  equivalents  rarely  exist 
in  any  two  languages.  Definitions  are  therefore  only  approximate. 
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This  idea  of  fondness  for  a  thing  is  often  expressed  bv 
phileo.  He  that  is  ‘  fond  of  his  life  ’  (John  xii.  25)--not 
necessarily  ‘  devoted  to  it  * — ^will  lose  it.  Devotion  to  one’s 
deeper  life  (see  below)  would  seem  to  call  for  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  it,  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  10,  where  agapao  is  used  in  such 
a  sense.  Fondness  for  a  worldly  life  is  what  is  condemned. 
The  same  verb  is  employed  to  express  fondness  for  such 
things  as  spectacular  praying  (Matt.  vi.  5)  and  prominent 
places  in  public  (Matt,  xxiii.  6).  When  combined  with  an  in¬ 
finitive  (a  common  idiom),  it  means  a  fondness  for  doing 
something. 

Fondness  for  a  pjerson  may  be  expressed  by  the  same  word, 
as  in  John  xi.  3,  where  it  might  have  seemed  conceited  if  the 
sisters  had  used  agapao.  In  compound  words,  the  adjective 
form  is  especially  common  in  this  sense.  The  verb  erao 
could  not  have  furnished  any  corresponding  term  suitable  for 
such  a  use,  and  agapao  would  have  been  too  strong  except  for 
superlatives.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  available.  Phileo 
was  the  only  appropriate  base.  Its  use  was  no  accident.  It 
whs  a  matter  of  fitness  and  expediency. 

In  cases  where  excessive  fondness  was  meant,  hyperphileo  ^ 
could  have  been  used ;  but  it  was  simpler  to  use  agapao.  De¬ 
votion  to  the  world  was  so  expressed  (2  Tim.  iv.  10,  and  1 
John  ii.  15),  as  was  devotion  to  pecuniary  rewards  (2  Pet.  ii. 
15).  In  Luke  xi.  43,  agapao  approximates  the  sense  of  ‘dote 
on.’  The  Pharisees  doted  on  the  uppermost  seats,  they  ‘  loved  * 
them.  They  ‘loved’  glory  also  (John  xii.  43)  of  the  earthly 
kind — they  doted  on  it.  With  an  infinitive  this  verb  implies 
a  great  fondness  for  doing  somlething.  Although  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  both  in  this  usage  and  in  that  of  phileo  with  an 

*  Excessive  devotion  could  be  expressed  by  iwepayawdu.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  of  its  use  occur. 
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infinitive,  the  meaning  ‘wont  to  do,*  ‘accustomed  to  do,’  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  force  of  the  original.  G>n- 
tcnt  should  never  be  lightly  passed  over,  if  the  local  color  is 
to  be  retained. 

The  disciple  whom  Jesus  ‘  loved  *  might  involve  either 
agapao  or  phileo.  The  latter  occurs  once,  the  former  four 
times.*  Phileo  seems  to  be  more  modest;  but  John  spoke  in 
the  third  person.  In  comparing  his  love  for  the  disciples  to 
that  of  the  Father  for  him  (John  xv.  9),  in  each  case  Christ 
used  agapao.  He  meant  something  more  than  friendship. 
Love  for  one’s  enemies  was  enjoined  with  agapao.^  Friend¬ 
ship  with  an  enemy  is  impossible.  A  kindly  consideration  is 
what  the  command  requires.  In  Matt.  x.  37,  phileo  is  used: 
if  the  followers  of  Jesus  ‘  thought  more  of  ’  their  parents  or 
their  children  than  they  did  of  him,  they  were  ‘  not  worthy  of  * 
him.  Agapao  might  have  been  used;  but  it  would  have  been 
less  considerate,  “  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  its  own  ”  (John  xv.  19),  can  hardly  refer  to  more  than  a 
friendly  interest.  The  verb  is  phileo.  “  Salute  them  that  love 
us  in  faith”  (Tit.  Hi.  15),  uses  phileo.  It  is  more  modest 
than  agapao  would  have  been  and  more  general.  “  As  many 
as  I  love,  I  reprove  and  chasten  ”  (Rev.  Hi.  19),  refers  to  a 
friendly  interest,  phileo.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  “  If  any  man 
loveth  not  the  Lord,  let  him  be  anathema,”  the  verb  is  phileo. 
If  it  were  agapao,  the  statement  would  be  intemperate. 

Occasionally  a  passage  occurs  where  the  usage  is  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  expected.  This  is  due  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  intended.  “  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  ” 
(Heb.  xH.  6),  has  agapao.  The  author’s  thought  evidently  is 

‘The  passages  are, — John  xill.  23;  xlx.  26;  xxi.  7,  20;  and  (phileo) 
XX.  2.  ^ 

*The  passages  are, — Matthew  v.  44,  and  Luke  xi.  27,  36. 
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that  the  Lord  chastens  those  for  whom  he  has  a  deep  and 
tender  love.  God  loves  all  his  creatures  with  a  benevolent 
love ;  but  He  loves  his  disciples  with  a  father’s  solicitude.  The 
poverty  of  language  compels  agapao  to  do  duty  for  both  ideas ; 
but  the  context  supplies  the  key  to  the  meaning.  To  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  is  to  be  blind  to  one  of  the  most  common 
peculiarities  of  language. 

That  words  are  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation  is 
proverbial.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  inevitable.  Language  is 
but  a  compromise  at  best ;  and  individual  words  are  composite 
photographs,  clear  in  their  main  features,  but  with  nebulous 
edges.  Few  men  are  careful  of  speech ;  fewer  yet  weigh  their 
words.  Many  si)eak  with  a  more  or  less  accurate  instinct  be¬ 
cause  of  a  natural  linguistic  capacity.  The  majority  feel  thing^s 
nebulously ;  a  few  feel  them  with  some  clearness ;  an  idea  be¬ 
comes  clear-cut  and  fixed  only  when  it  has  been  thought  out 
and  formulated.  When  this  has  once  been  done,  there  need 
be  no  difficulty.  The  use  of  agapao  in  this  instance  involves 
no  contradiction,  as  can  be  seen  readily,  unless  some  defect 
blurs  the  mental  vision. 

The  eyes  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  body,  are  subject  to 
strabismus,  myopia,  hyperopia,  and  astigpnatism.  Allowance 
must  be  made  accordingly;  for  these  defects  are  certain  to 
influence  results.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  same  physical  ob¬ 
ject,  when  viewed  by  different  persons,  is  likely  to  produce 
images  that  would  by  no  means  coincide.  The  thing  itself  is 
not  affected,  and  its  exact  form  can  be  determined  if  the 
proper  means  are  used.  It  is  not  merely  individual  eyes  that 
affect  results:  it  is  also  the  viewpoint.  That  may  entirely 
change  the  appearance  of  things.  Mental  vision  may  be  simi¬ 
larly  influenced  with  respect  to  ideas,  and^the  fact  must  be 
recognized. 
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Any  form  that  love  may  assume,  provided  it  does  not 
originate  from  physical  attractiveness  or  from  some  intellec¬ 
tual  fellow  feeling,  must  be  classed  with  the  C  type, — it  is 
love,  properly  so  called.  An  attachment  between  individuals 
of  different  sexes,  however,  although  originating  from  one  or 
both  of  these  causes,  may  lead  to  certain  exalted  feeling^, 
which  may  arise  from  some  phase  of  love,  or  may  be  merely 
due  to  fascination.  It  depends  upon  the  elements  involved. 
Such  feelings  may  be  compared  to  the  green  or  the  blue  of  the 
spectrum,  or  to  the  orange  or  the  violet.  To  carry  out  the 
fi^re,  it  may  be  said  that  feelings  of  friendship  developing 
into  a  warmer  regard  resemble  the  yellow  shifting  to  green. 
A  stronger  infusion  of  admiration  or  devotion  leads  to  the 
blue  (often  in  more  senses  than  one),  and  love  thus  really 
begins.  Admiration  for  beauty  tinged  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  friendship  resembles  the  orange.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  what  is  called  conjugal  love;  but  it  is  rather  a 
kind  of  fascination,  as  the  records  of  the  divorce  court  and  the 
unhappy  wedded  life  of  thousands  can  testify.  Admiration 
for  physical  charms  combined  with  an  unreasoning  devotion 
may  be  compared  to  the  violet.  This  is  only  another  form  of 
fascination.  It  easily  turns  into  hate  on  provocation. 

The  love  that  is  “  blind  ”  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  last  two 
classes.  There  are  others ;  but  these  must  suffice.  True  love 
is  seldom  blind  and  its  course  is  often  smooth.  Selfishness 
makes  any  experience  hard,  and  selfish  love  is  no  exception. 
“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Love  is  harmless.  Fas¬ 
cination  is  not.  Love  gets  the  credit,  be  it  good  or  bad ;  for 
a  lover  is  wont  to  be  color  blind ;  and,  whatever  the  tint  may 
be,  he  sees  only  blue.  The  result  is  reflected  in  language, 
and  both  agape  and  agapao  show  the  effects  of  it.  Agapao, 
however,  is  Plato’s  favorite  word,  and  the  fact  is  significant. 
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Only  a  fraction  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  involve  a  verb  of  loving  have  been  referred  to;  but  the 
story  for  phileo  is  nearly  told.  Luke  xx.  46,  “the  scribes 
.  .  .  .  love  salutations  ” ;  Rev.  xxii.  15,  “  every  one  that 
loveth  .  .  .  a  lie  ” ;  and  one  other  passage  (see  below) 

complete  the  list.'  In  each  case  the  mieaning  is  ‘  fond  of.’ 

The  other  agapao  passages  are  as  follows: — Matt.  v.  43, 
“love  thy  neighbor”  (“as  thyself,”  xxii.  39;  similarly,  Mark 
xii.  31,  33;  Luke  x.  27;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9;  Gal.  v.  14;  Jas.  ii. 
8)  ;  Matt.  v.  46,  “  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you  ”  (so  Luke  vi. 
32)  ;  Matt.  vi.  24,  “  love  the  other  ”  (of  two  masters ;  so  Luke 
xvi.  13)  ;  Matt.  xxii.  37,  “  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  ”  (similarly,  Mark  xii.  30,  33 ;  Luke  x.  27)  ;  Mark  x.  21, 
“Jesus  .  .  .  loved  him  ”  (the  rich  young  man)  ;  Luke  vi. 
32,  “  even  sinners  love  those  that  love  them  ” ;  vii.  5,  “  he 
[the  centurion]  loveth  our  nation  ” ;  42,  “  which  .  .  .  will 
love  him  most?”  47,  “  she  [the  forgiven  sinner]  loved  much”; 
John  iii.  16,  “  God  so  loved  the  world  ” ;  19,  “  men  loved  the 
darkness  ” ;  viii.  42,  “  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love 
me  ” ;  x.  17,  “  Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me  ” ;  xi.  5, 
“  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus  ” ;  xiii.  1, 
“  having  loved  bis  own  .  .  .  loved  them  unto  the  end  ” ; 
34,  “  love  one  another ;  even  as  I  have  loved  you  .  .  .  love  one 
another  ”  (similarly,  xv.  12,  17 ;  Rom.  xiii.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  9 ;  1 
Pet.  i.  22 ;  1  John  iii.  11,  23 ;  iv.  7, 11, 12 ;  2  John  5)  ;  John  xiv. 
15,  “  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments  ” ;  21,  “  he 
it  is  [the  obedient  one]  that  loveth  me:  and  he  that  loveth  me 
shall  be  loved  of  miy  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  ” ;  23,  “  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word :  and  my  Father  will  love 


*  Compounds  are  not  counted.  There  are  a  number  of  them ;  but 
they  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question.  The  adjective,  not  the 
verb,  is  there  used. 
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him  ” ;  24,  “  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my  words  ” ; 
28,  “  H  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  have  rejoiced  ” ;  31,  “  that  the 
world  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father  ” ;  xv.  12,  “  as  I  have 
loved  you  ” ;  xvii.  23,  “  lovedst  them,  even  as  thou  lovedst 
me”;  24,  “lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world”; 
26,  “  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  mie  ” ;  Rom.  viii.  28, 
“them  that  love  God”;  37,  “him  that  loved  us”  (similarly. 
Rev.  i.  5) ;  Rom.  ix.  13,  “  Jacob  I  loved  ” ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  “  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  that  love  him  ”  (similarly,  Eph.  vi.  24;  Jas.  i. 
12;  ii.  5)  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  3,  “  if  any  man  loveth  God  ” ;  2  Cor.  ix. 
7,  “God  loveth  a  cheerful  g^ver”;  xi.  11,  “Wherefore?  be¬ 
cause  I  love  you  not?”  xii.  15,  “  If  I  love  you  more  abundant¬ 
ly,  am  I  loved  the  less  ?”  Gal.  ii.  20,  “  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  up  for  m|e  ” ;  Eph.  ii.  4,  “  his  great  love  wherewith  he 
loved  us  ” ;  v.  2,  “  as  Christ  also  loved  you  ” ;  25,  “  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church  ” ;  28,  “  so  ought 
husbands  also  to  love  their  own  wives  as  their  own  bodies. 
He  that  loveth  his  own  wife  loveth  himself”  (similarly,  33, 
C(J.  iii.  19)  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  16,  “  Father  who  loved  us  ” ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  8,  “  them  that  have  loved  his  api)earing  ” ;  Heb.  i.  9,  “  Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness  ” ;  1  Pet.  i.  8,  “  whom  not  having  seen 
ye  love  ”;  ii.  17,  “  Love  the  brotherhood  ” ;  1  John  ii.  10,  “  He 
that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light  ” ;  iii.  10,  “  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother”  (is  not  of  God)  ;  14,  “passed  out  of 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth 
not  abideth  in  death  ” ;  18,  “  let  us  not  love  in  word  ” ;  iv.  7, 
“every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God”;  8,  “He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  ” ;  10,  “  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us  ” ;  11,  “  if  God  so  loved  us  ” ;  19,  “  We 
love,  because  he  first  loved  us  ” :  20,  “  If  a  man  say,  I  love 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar:  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  .  .  .  cannot  love  God  ” ;  21,  “  this  com- 
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mandment  .  .  .  that  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  ”  • 
V.  1,  “  whosoever  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  him  also  that  is 
begotten  ” ;  2,  “  Hlereby  we  know  that  we  love  the  children 
of  God,  when  we  love  God  ” ;  2  John  1,  “  whom  I  love  in 
truth  ”  (so  3  John  1)  ;  and  Rev.  xii.  11,  “  they  loved  not  their 
life  ”  (see  below). 

In  no  instance  could  agapao  be  exchanged  for  phileo  in 
these  passages  without  a  distinct  loss.'  Even  in  John  xi.  5, 
phileo  would  have  failed  to  express  the  depth  and  tenderness 
of  Christ’s  regard,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  miscon¬ 
strued.  That,  however,  must  be  left  for  the  present.  The 
connection  must  always  be  considered  in  studying  the  pas¬ 
sages,  and  it  is  this  element  which  prohibits  the  use  of  phileo 
in  some  cases.  In  others,  phileo  is  impossible,  as  in  John  xiv. 
15 ;  Eph.  ii.  4 ;  1  John  iii.  14 ;  iv.  7 ;  etc.  The  idea  of  Christian 
love,  the  love  of  1  Cor.  xiii.,  is  plainly  involved,  and  neither 
philia  nor  philOo  is  capable  of  expressing  such  a  conception. 

It  may  seem  like  an  inconsistency  to  put  pluleo  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Jews  in  John  xi.  36,  “  Behold  how  he  loved 
him!”  Agapao  would  have  covered  the  facts  better  than 
phileo  possibly  can ;  but  that  is  not  all  there  is  in  the  question. 
What  did  they  mean?  To  this  day  such  a  conception  as 
Christian  love  is  incomprehensible  to  an  unregenerate  Jew. 
Such  a  disregard  for  self  interest  is  beyond  his  ken.  Agapao, 
therefore,  would  have  meant  too  much,  while  phileo  fittingly 
expresses  their  idea,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  their  words 
was  or  the  langfuage  in  which  the  idea  was  expressed. 

This  leads  to  another  consideration,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  whole  discussion.  Jesus  greatly  enlarged  the 
meaning  of  agape  and  agapao.  A  fountain  cannot  rise  above 

‘  Cf.  *  beloved  son,*  which  is  naturally  and  appropriately  i  *7«- 
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its  source,  and  the  highest  conception  which  these  words  had 
been  capable  of  expressing  hitherto  was  essentially  heathen.' 
When  he  began  to  define  them,  they  became  Christian.  What 
this  means  cam  only  be  imagined  at  this  day.  “  Love  your 
enemies”  (benevolently)  is  sometimes  even  now  considered 
a  hard  doctrine ;  but  at  that  time  it  must  have  been  simply 
astounding.  That  which  is  highest  and  best  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  love  he  put  into  it.  In  his  mouth  agape  and 
agapao  meant  more  than  they  had  ever  meant  before.  The 
disciples  could  hardly  have  failed  to  realize  this  fact  with  the 
daily  exemplification  in  his  life.  For  these  reasons  the  Sep- 
tuagint  furnishes  no  basis  for  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
New  Testament  meaning  of  these  words.  Lev.  xix.  18  meant 
but  little  till  Christ  explained  it,  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  was  an  im¬ 
possibility  until  after  he  had  given  this  conception  to  the 
world. 

One  other  point  should  be  noticed.  Character  is  a  basis  for 
love.  Cf.  Mark  x.  21,  and  also  Rom.  ix.  13,  where  Jacob’s 
latent  possibilities  furnished  the  basis  for  the  attachment.  This 
involves  a  new  element,  perhaps  the  highest  of  all.  It  is  the 
ground  for  our  love  for  God,  and  it  may  be  the  ground  for 
our  love  for  one  who  is  personally  antagonistic  to  us.  There 
are  natural  antipathies  which  we  cannot  control ;  but  we  can 
always  recognize  worth.  Physical  beauty  and  mental  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  good  fellowship,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
an  attribute  of  the  divine  which  manifests  itself  only  in  a 
noble  or  in  a  regenerate  soul.  It  is  a  priceless  possession ;  for 
it  furnishes  a  basis  for  sympathy  among  those  of  different 
tastes,  different  pursuits,  and  different  training. 

*The  Greek  feeling  for  them  is  weii  iiiustrated  by  a  iine  cited  in 
Piato’s  **Pbsed,”  241  D:  *A  iover’s  friendship  for  a  iad  is  iike  a 
woif 8  iove  for  a  iamb  ’ : — 

<J(  Xixoi  Apv^  Ayarda*,  ut  iratSa  ipaaral. 
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On  general  principles,  agapao  and  phileo  may  be  cohi^i 
to  “  love  ”  and  “  like.”  In  some  cases  they  would  translate 
them.  “  Mary  likes  ( phileo )  William  and  Peter,  but  she 
loves  (agapao)  Joseph.”  If  they  are  her  kindred,  the  iiq)li. 
cation  is  that  her  affection  is  centered  on  Joseph.  If  they  are 
not  her  kindred,  she  Ss  a  friend  of  two  of  them,  but  has  given 
her  heart  to  the  third.  It  would  be  fitting  for  her  to  marry 
him ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  in  “  like.”  The 
most  ignorant  must  feel  this,  no  matter  how  hard  he  may  find 
it  to  express  it.  Love  and  like  will  not  answer,  however,  as  a 
n^ans  of  translating  the  two  verbs  Sn  the  chapter  under  dis¬ 
cussion  because  of  a  peculiar  subtlety  of  meaning,  such  as  is 
common  in  language.  The  point  of  the  conversation  would 
be  lost  and  the  meaning  would  be  changed.  In  Peter’s  mouth 
“  like  ”  would  here  be  uncomplimentary,  while  phileo  is  quite 
the  contrary.  Fortunately  English  is  abundantly  provided 
with  diverse  forms  of  expression,  and  these  are  admirably 
adapted  for  bringing  out  any  desired  shade  of  meaning.  The 
thought  can  be  translated,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be 
with  the  words. 

Before  attempting  this,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
words  were  uttered  should  be  considered.  It  will  not  do  to 
neglect  the  background.  That  may  change  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion.  What  suggested  the  question  in  the  first  place?  Why 
did  Christ  ask  it?  One  thing  alone  stands  out  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  cause.  Peter’s  professions  of  devotion  at  the  last  supper 
were  effusive, — he  would  stand  by  Jesus  though  all  men 
forsook  him.  Matt.  xxvi.  33-35 ;  Mark  xiv.  29-31 ;  Luke  xxii. 
31-34;  John  xiii.  36-38.  But  he  denied  him,  nevertheless, 
and  denied  him  with  an  oath. 

Christ’s  only  notice  of  it  was  a  look ;  but  that  look  was 
sufficient.  Peter  remembered  his  prophetic  warning,  and  went 
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out  and  wept  bitterly.  After  the  resurrection  Peter  knew  that 
he  would  be  forgiven  from  the  angel’s  message  (Mark  xvi. 
7)  and  because  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  person  (Luke 
xxiv.  34).  He  was  thus  received  back  into  the  company  of  the 
apostles,  but  his  denial  was  still  an  obstacle  between  him  and 
his  master.  They  could  .not  come  to  a  perfect  understanding 
or  even  resume  their  former  fellowship,  until  his  conduct, 
following  so  closely  such  professions,  had  been  faced.  That 
was  human  nature.  There  was  a  genuine  chasm  between 
them,— on  Peter’s  side, — and  it  had  to  be  bridged.  Other¬ 
wise,  Peter  could  never  entirely  rid  himself  of  the  old  Simon. 
His  self  conceit  had  been  shattered;  but  it  needed  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  something  better,  after  the  ground  had  b^n  pre¬ 
pared.  Here,  then,  was  a  motive  for  the  question :  ‘  Simon 
John’s  [son],^  do  you  really  love  me  more  than  these?’ 

This  question  must  have  brought  a  flood  of  memories  to 
Peter’s  mind.  His  professions  of  loyalty,  his  rashness  in  the 
garden,  his  following  at  a  distance,  his  denial,  his  Lord’s  look 
of  reproach, — how  could  he  forget  them?  He  was  not  worthy 
to  make  such  a  claim,  and  he  knew  it.  And  yet  he  longed  to 
do  so.  The  impulse  to  reassert  his  devotion  must  have  been 
a  strong  one ;  but  there  was  his  denial.  His  reply  was  accord¬ 
ingly  tinged  with  self  abasement,  although  it  was  something  of 
a  protest :  ‘  Certainly,  Lord,  you  have  seen  that  I  am  your 
friend.’ 

This  much  he  could  say.  He  could  not  profess  any 
superiority,  such  as  was  implied;  but  he  was  sure  that  Jesus 
must  have  seen  evidences  of  his  friendship.  This,  then,  he 
made  haste  to  claim, — not  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his 

*The  omission  of  “son”  was  probably  no  more  felt  in  Simon 
loanou  than  its  presence  is,  in  the  corresponding  English  words,  Si¬ 
mon  Johnson.  Cf.  such  expressions  as  “  down  to  John’s  ”  (house),  etc. 
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mental  processes ;  for  no  one  ever  is  under  such  circumstances 
He  spoke  as  he  felt.  All  men  do  so  when  they  are  taken  by 
surprise  and  are  deeply  moved.  They  do  not  reason  things 
out:  they  feel  them.  The  feeling  may  be  nebulous  or  only 
semi-conscious ;  but  it  is  there. 

Jesus  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He  simply 
said :  ‘  Feed  my  little  lambs.’  In  a  way,  this  was  a  renewal 
of  the  commission,  which  had  originally  been  given  to  Peter 
and  his  brother  (Matt.  iv.  19)  ;  but  it  was  also  to  be  a  test  of 
Peter’s  sincerity.  He  may  have  realized  it.  Jesus,  however, 
had  not  yet  gone  deep  enough,  and  Peter  had  not  yet  compre¬ 
hended  his  full  meaning.  He  therefore  said :  ‘  Simon  John’s 
[son.],  do  you  really  love  me?’  It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  degree :  it  was  a  question  of  fact,  and  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  it. 

Peter’s  conception  of  the  meaning  of  agapao  must  have 
slowly  expanded  during  the  three  years  of  his  daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  Christ.  He  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Men  seldom  are  conscious  of  these  mental  changes  at 
the  time.  But  now  the  word  became  crystallized,  and  with 
an  unpleasant  shock  he  began  to  realize  what  it  implied. 
Could  he  claim  any  such  love  for  his  Lord  as  his  Lord  had 
talked  of  and  shown, — he,  the  man  who  had  denied  him  with 
an  oath?  What  could  he  say?  What,  but  repeat  his  former 
words,  as  he  did  ?  Jesus  replied :  ‘  Shepherd  my  little  flock.’^ 
This  was  a  somewhat  broader  command  than  the  other. 
Though  not  then  regarded  as  a  part  of  Christ’s  flock,  bc- 

*The  ordinary  rendering  of  these  passages  (“Feed  my  lambs." 
“  Tend  my  sheep,”  “  Feed  my  sheep  ”)  seems  to  lack  point.  ’ApvUi  is  a 
diminutive,  as  Is  irpo/Sdrta.  np6/3ara,  ‘going  forward,*  from  which  It 
comes,  means  any  kind  of  domestic  animals  that  feed  in  a  pasture. 
In  this  form  (plural)  It  often  means: — ^‘cattle,’  ‘a  flock,’  ‘a  herd,’ 
usually  of  sheep.  See  Westcott  and  Hort’s  text. 
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lievers  among  the  Gentiles  were  so  included,  and  Peter  was 
to  open  the  door  to  them  (Acts  x.). 

But  Christ  was  not  yet  done.  ‘Simon  John’s  [son],  are 
you  really  my  friend?’  This  time  the  steel  went  home.  Jesus 
abandoned  his  exalted  word  for  Peter’s  own.  ‘  Do  you  claim 
to  love  me  as  your  friend  ?’  Did  his  Lord,  then,  doubt  even 
this?  Had  he  not  seen  enough  in  the  past  to  convince  him  of 
it?  He  i^ust  have,  and  out  of  Peter’s  sorrowful  heart  came  the 
cry:  ‘You  have  seen  everything.  Lord,  you  know  that  I  love 
you  as  my  friend.’  It  was  enough,  and  again  the  command 
was  given :  ‘  Feed  my  little  flock.’  Thus  was  he  called  to 
his  work.  Another  was  to  be  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  and 
yet  Peter’s  influence  was  to  be  felt  throughout  the  church. 

It  must  have  sounded  strangely  formal,  when  Christ  began, 
‘  Simon  John’s  ’ ;  and,  as  he  looked  into  the  eyes  that  were 
reading  his  very  soul,  Peter  must  have  felt  the  solemnity  of 
what  was  coming  and  felt  it  with  a  sinking  heart.  He  could 
not  then  realize  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  price  which  he 
must  pay  to  become  Peter,  the  ‘  Rock.’  To  fail  to  see  it  now 
is  to  show  a  lack  of  insight  into  Christ’s  character.  With  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  he  yet  possessed  all  the  stern¬ 
ness  of  a  man.  How  else  is  it  possible  to  explain  his  two 
cleansings  of  the  temple  (John  ii.  13-22;  Matt.  xxi.  12-17; 
Mark  xi.  15-18;  Luke  xix.  45-48),  his  rebukes  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  (Matt.  xii.  22-45;  Mark  iii.  22-30;  Luke  xi. 
14-54),  his  discourse  after  their  sophistical  questions  (Matt, 
xxiii. ;  Mark  xii.  38-40;  Luke  xx.  45-47),  his  awful  words 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiv.-xxv. ; 
Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi.  5-36),  and  his  rebuke  administered  to 
the  man  who  struck  him  at  the  trial  (John  xviii.  19-23)  ? 

He  was  patient  and  long-suffering,  but  never  weak  or  sen¬ 
timental  ;  and  this  last  interview  was  no  tender  farewell :  it  was 

Vol.  LXIV.  No.  255.  3 
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rather  a  re-enlistment  and  a  commission  in  the  Christian 
army, — “  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  .  .  .  another  shall  gird 
thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  ...  If  i 
will  that  he  tarry  .  .  .  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou 
me  ”  (John  xxi.  18,  22).  Peter’s  moral  good  and  the  future 
stability  of  his  character  outweighed  all  other  considerations 
now.  Sentiment,  even  if  it  was  the  hour  of  parting,  was  out 
of  place.  Jesus  did  not  look  at  things  from  a  narrow  or  per¬ 
sonal  standpoint,  and  a  tender  farewell  was  hardly  to  be 
thought  of.  What  he  did  think  of  was  the  regeneration  of 
Peter. 

These,  then,  were  the  reasons  for  Christ’s  questions,  and 
Peter  understood.  Not  that  he  reasoned  it  all  out  in  detail. 
He  understood,  because  he  felt  instinctively  what  was  in¬ 
volved.  A  drowning  man  feels  many  things  that  he  cannot 
put  into  words;  but  he  understands  them  nevertheless.  It 
was  some  such  way  with  Peter.  He  may  not  have  been  able 
to  explain  it ;  but  he  understood.  He  could  not  come  up  to 
his  claims  of  unswerving  devotion ;  for  he  had  failed  to  make 
good  his  pretensions  and  failed  miserably.  He  had  been  a 
traitor  in  a  way ;  and  yet  he  had  repented.  Deep  down  in  his 
heart  he  still  loved  his  Master.  This  he  knew ;  but  he  could 
not  go  back  to  the  old  ground.  He  had  surrendered  that  by 
his  denial.  But  if  Jesus  knew  that,  he  also  knew  that  he  did 
love  him  as  a  friend.  This  much  he  could  maintain,  and  he 
did  so  stoutly.  He  saw  the  indigo,  so  to  speak,  and  knew  that 
he  had  claimed  it  as  his  own ;  but  he  now  recognized  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  yellow  and  not  indigo  was  the  limit  of  his  attain¬ 
ments.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further. 

However  subjective  this  explanation  may  appear,  it  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  facts.  No  view  can  entirely  escape  the 
subjective  element,  least  of  all  the  one  which  involves  the 
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assumption  that  agapao  and  phileo  require  no  difference  of 
meaning  in  this  passage.  To  claim  the  contrary  would  be  par¬ 
tisanship  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  This  must  be  clear ;  for,  if 
the  two  verbs  are  regarded  as  synonomous  here,  the  events 
which  preceded  the  interview  lose  their  force,  and  some  of  the 
most  common  characteristics  of  language  must  be  ignored. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  plain  teaching  of  certain  other  well 
established  facts,  sonje  of  which  must  now  be  considered. 

Love  is  not  the  only  word  that  does  double  duty  in  the 
English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  “  Life  ”  is  used  to 
render  ‘manner  of  life’  (as  in  Luke  viii.  14  and  1 

John  ii.  16),  ‘breath,’  ‘physical  life,’  ‘life  of  the 

body  ’  (as  in  Matt.  x.  39 ;  Luke  xii.  22,  23 ;  Acts  xx.  10,  24, 
etc.,  etc.),  and  feur;,  ‘existence,’  ‘  inner  life,’  ‘  life  of  the  soul  ’ 
(as  in  Matt.  vii.  14 ;  John  i.  4 ;  iii.  36 ;  v.  24,  26,  29,  40 ;  Acts 
viii.  33;  Rom.  viii.  6,  and  many  other  passages).  It  was  the 
psyche  which  Christ  laid  down  (Matt.  xx.  28,  etc.)  ;  and  it 
was  this  which  Peter  promised  to  lay  down  (John  xiii.  37). 
It  was  the  psyche  that  men  were  to  lose  if  they  were  ‘  fond  of  ’ 
it  (John  xii.  25,  etc. ;  ‘  excessively  fond  of,’  agapao,  once,  Rev. 
xii.  ll) ;  but  it  was  the  soe  to  which  they  might  properly  be 
devoted  (1  Pet.  iii.  10).' 

Again,  “  sound  ”  appears  in  Acts  ii.  2  and  6,  where  two 
different  words  are  used:  “a  sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  wind,”  and  “  when  this  sound  was  heard.”  * 

As  the  word  used  in  the  second  instance  commonly  means 
‘voice,’  the  implication  seems  to  be  that  when  the  multitude 

‘In  a  few  Instances  zoe  has  a  neutral  meaning  (Luke  xvl.  25; 
1  Cor.  XV.  19;  2  Cor.  1.  8;  Jas.  iv.  14)  ;  but  there  is  no  better  word 
available. 

‘The  first  is  the  second  — ■)€V0fjJyr}iSiTTjt<f>uvrjsTai)Tr}s  avi>^\0E 
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heard  what  had  happened — not  the  original  sound — they  came 
together.  At  least  two  hours  appear  to  have  been  consumed 
in  the  process.  Cf.  Acts  ii.  1-2,  where  daybreak  seems  to  be 
referred  to,  and  15,  where  the  time  is  not  far  from  9  a.m. 

The  Greek  words  are  plainly  not  synonomous.  The  same 
is  true  of  bios,  psyche,  and  zoe.  The  life  that  Christ  came  to 
give  his  disciples  (John  v.  21 ;  x.  10,  etc.)  cannot  be  the  life 
that  he  came  to  lay  down  (Matt.  xx.  28;  Mark  x.  45,  etc.) 
nor  yet  the  life  (manner  of  life)  whose  pleasures'  choke  the 
word  (Luke  viii.  14).  The  life  that  we  are  to  hate,  miseo 
(John  xii.  25,  etc.),  cannot  be  the  life  that  believers  obtain 
through  Jesus  Christ  (1  John  v.  11,  12,  etc.).  Such  a  com¬ 
bination  is  unthinkable ;  and  yet  many  do  not  differentiate  the 
various  kinds  of  life.  Would  any  such  claim  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  them? 

Although  agape  is  used  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  times  in  the  New  Testament,  in  no  instance  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  obscure.  The  thing  referred  to  is  ‘  Christian  love,’  as 
Paul  defines  it.  Is  there  nothing  of  significance  in  the  fact? 
Could  the  noun  be  thus  used  in  the  most  exalted  sense  known 
to  literature  without  affecting  the  verb?  Nay:  could  it  be 
so  used  while  the  verb  was  losing  its  original  superiority— it 
shows  it  even  in  heathen  writers — and  sinking  to  the  level  of* 
phileo?  If  the  two  are  synonomous,  that  must  have  happened, 
and  the  meaning  of  agape  cannot  fail  to  be  what  Christ  mack 
it.  Did  he  have  no  influence  over  the  verb?  Is  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  without  significance  in  this  matter? 

Even  in  the  Ntew  Testament  phileo  sometimes  means  ‘to 
kiss*  (Matt.  xxvi.  48;  Mark  xiv.  44;  Luke  xxii.  47).  KaiOr 
phileo,  ‘to  kiss  tenderly,’  is  also  used  (Matt.  xxvi.  49;  Mark 
xiv.  45 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  45 ;  xv.  20 ;  Acts  xx.  37).  A  ‘  kiss  ’  is  a 
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philema  (Luke  xxii.  48;  Rom.  xvi.  16,  etc.).  Once,  it  is  the 
kiss  of  Christian  love'  (1  Pet.  v.  14).  With  this  meaning 
well  established,  phileo  would  easily  pass  from  the  old  sense 
of  *  cherish  ’  to  the  general  idea  of  showing  affection  for  by 
kissing.  From  this  viewpoint  agapao  might  seem  cold  by 
canparison,  somewhat  as  a  river  seems  tame  in  the  presence 
of  a  mountain  torrent.  On  the  same  basis  phileo  might  seem 
ambiguous,  if  nothing  more,  in  John  xi.  5,  “Jesus  loved 
Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.”  Agapao  is  used. 

Phileo  was  drifting,  as  words  often  do,  and  the  meaning 
‘to  kiss’  was  beginning  to  be  common.  To. avoid  ambiguity, 
it  must  have  become  customary  to  employ  agapao  at  times, 
where  the  sense  really  demanded  phileo.  Agapao  thus  be¬ 
came  loosely  synonomous  with  phileo  in  the  old  sense,  ‘  to  cher¬ 
ish,’  which  was  now  being  crowded  out  by  the  meaning,  *  to 
kiss.’  It  was  this  secondary  meaning,  not  the  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  which  finally  forced  a  part  of  the  work  of 
phileo  upon  agapao.  It  was  a  necessary  makeshift ;  for  phileo 
in  this  sense  was  obsolescent.  It  had  left  its  vocation,  so  to 
speak,  for  its  avocation.  Ultimately  some  other  word  had  to 
assume  its  former  duties,  and  agapao  was  the  only  one  avail¬ 
able.  This  explains  the  conditions  found  in  modem  Greek. 
•Language  abounds  in  such  examples ;  but  they  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  intermediate  stage, 
especially  when  the  two  are  placed  in  contrast.  Words  that 
are  closely  synonomous  elsewhere  often  show  their  funda¬ 
mental  differences  when  thus  brought  together.  (See  above, 
first  paper,  pp.  270  f.) 

As  was  to  be  expected,  much  has  been  said  on  this  passage 
that  has  not  been  carefully  thought  out.  The  commentators 
could  not  ignore  the  evident  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the 
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words,  nor  could  they  take  the  time  to  investigate  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings.  One  shade  of  iheaning  appealed  to  one 
scholar  and  another  to  another.  The  extensive  sphere  of 
agapao  involved  a  wide  sweep  of  possibilities,  and  some  guess¬ 
ing  was  inevitable.  The  English  translation  also  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  distorting  the  image  of  the  verbs.  All 
of  the  meanings  proposed  were  legitimate  perhaps;  but  they 
were  not  all  appropriate. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  necessarily  involved  some  contra¬ 
dictory  statements.  That  the  contradictions  are  not  vital, 
however,  appears  from  the  fact  that,  with  hardly  an  excep¬ 
tion,  the  meanings  assigned  to  agapao  by  the  commentators 
can,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  classed  under  love  of  the  C  type; 
while  those  which  they  have  given  for  phileo  can  be  assigned 
to  some  phase  of  the  B.  (Cf.  Vol.  xlvi.  pp.  530-541.) 
Fundamentally,  then,  the  commentators  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  and  their  differences  are  superficial.  While  they 
have  erred  somewhat  in  going  so  minutely  into  detail  and  in 
allowing  some  minor  use  of  the  words  to  color  their  views  in 
some  cases;  fundamentally,  they  are  right.  The  words  do 
differ ;  and,  barring  details,  they  differ  essentially  as  the  com¬ 
mentators  have  supposed. 

One  thing  has  been  largely  forgotten;  namely,  the  change 
in  the  meaning  of  words  which  took  place  under  Christ’s 
teaching.  The  people  to  whom  the  word  ^  was  wont  to  be 
applied  in  Classical  parlance  were  by  no  means  ‘  blessed  ’  (cf. 
Matt.  V.  3-11)  according  to  the  Christian  view.  From  a 
heathen,  or  even  from  a  Jewish  standpoint,  Christ’s  use  of  the 
word  was  a  strange  one.  The  idea  that  the  ‘  meek  ’  *  could 
be  ‘  blessed  ’  was  as  strange  to  them  as  that  a  ‘  leader  ’  *  could 
be  a  ‘servant’*  (Matt.  xx.  27).  Until  Christ  made  it  so, 

^fMKdpios.  *irpaets  (rpSiosy  ^Tcpdros.  *dov\os. 
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‘  humility  ’  ‘  was  not  a  virtue,  even  if  such  an  idea  had  been 
inculcated  (Prov.  xv.  33).  Humility  was  regarded  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  mean  and  degraded.*  Conceit  *  could  be  par¬ 
doned  in  a  man;  but  humility,  in  the  popular  view,  was  un¬ 
worthiness.  Christ  changed  all  that,  and  he  changed  men’s 
ideas  of  love  and  of  loving. 

The  form  of  the  language  (direct  quotation)  remains.  Some 
may  object  to  this  point,  on  the  ground  that  Greek  may  not 
have  been  used.  But,  whatever  language  was  used,  it.  is 
evident  that  John  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  was 
telling  exactly  what  was  said.  This  conclusion  cannot  be 
escaped;  and  even  if  some  other  language  was  the  vehicle 
employed,  the  Greek  may  still  reproduce  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  with  accuracy. 

That  the  language  was  not  Latin  is  clear.  The  Romans 
were  too  cordially  hated  for  that ;  and  yet,  whatever  the  ver¬ 
nacular  was,  it  was  understood  by  everybody,  Galileans, 
Samaritans,  Syrophoenicians,  and  Romans,  as  well  as  Jews. 
That  must  be  evident  from  the  facts.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  would  be  intelligible  to  Syro¬ 
phoenicians  or  to  Romans;  for  the  Jews  would  hardly  be 
anxious  to  impart  their  sacred  language  to  those  despised 
heathen.  Greek  is  left,  and  Greek  at  this  time  was  to  the 
Roman  Empire  what  French  was  to  Europe  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  return  from  the  captivity  Chaldaic  paraphrases  (the 
Targums)  were  employed  to  help  the  people  understand  the 
Scriptures;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  pure  Hebrew  ever  re¬ 
gained  its  place  as  the  Jewish  vernacular.  When  Greek  be¬ 
came  the  language  of  business,  in  the  Roman  world,  it  must 
soon  have  gained  a  foothold  among  them.  Its  common  use 
etc.  •roxeti^.  *aMdd(ia  or  (undue)  ^p6vriua. 
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as  the  Jewish  vernacular  would  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint,  which  has  long  been  in  doubt;  for 
thousands  of  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere  must  have 
used  Greek  constantly  to  the  exclusion  of  any  Hebrew  that 
they  may  have  known. 

The  inscription  written  by  Pilate  was  in  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Greek  (John  xix.  20).  When  Saul  was  addressed  by  the 
Saviour  in  Hebrew,  the  use  of  that  language  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  chronicle  the  fact  (Acts  xxvi.  14),  as  it  was 
when  he  (Paul)  spoke  to  the  people  in  Hebrew  (xxi.  40) 
after  addressing  the  chief  captain  in  Greek  (37).  When  the 
Greeks  “would  see  Jesus”  (John  xii.  20-21),  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  themselves  understood.  With  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  originally  in  Greek.  Matthew,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  composed  in  Hebrew ;  but  the  Hebrew  version  has 
perished.  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  mostly  from 
the  Septuagint,  although  Matthew  appears  to  have  used  the 
Hebrew  version  in  his  narrative.  Where  he  quotes  a  dis¬ 
course  he  cites  from  the  Septuagint,  and  he  even  puts  this 
version  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  4,  6, 
with  Deut.  viii.  3,  and  Ps.  xci.  11-12;  etc.;  etc.).  This  seems 
to  show  that  the  vernacular  of  the  common  people  was 
essentially  a  form  of  Greek;  for  Christ  mtust  have  adapted 
himself  to  their  needs.  When  either  he  or  his  friends  made 
use  of  Hebrew  words  or  phrases,  the  fact  seems  to  have  been 
recorded  (Matt,  xxvii.  46;  Mark  iii.  17;  v.  41;  vii.  34;  John 
i.  49 ;  XX.  16 ;  etc. ;  etc.). 

Hebrew  was  doubtless  understood;  for  it  must  have  been 
used  in  the  temple  service ;  but  the  chances  are  that  it  was 
used  familiarly  by  the  educated  alone.  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  were  doubtless  common  enough  in  their  every  day 
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speech;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  people  really  spoke  a 
mongrel  Greek  dialect,  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
German  current  in  Pennsylvania.'  If  so,  they  could  under¬ 
stand  pure  Greek  or  Aramaic  on  occasion;  but  it  would 
probably  require  their  closest  attention  to  do  so.  This  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  Paul  used  the  latter,  as  noted  above. 
They  would  hardly  have  listened  to  him  if  he  had  employed  a 
more  familiar  tong^ue.* 

It  is  not  likely  that  Beter,  an  uneducated  fisherman  from 
Galilee,  could  speak  anything  but  the  mixed  dialect  of  the 
people.  For  Christ  to  have  used  Aramaic  in  this  conversation, 
therefore,  would  have  savored  of  arrogance ;  for  it  would  have 
been  a  tacit  assumption  of  superiority.  Judge  Lindsey  of 
Denver  reaches  the  boys  in  the  juvenile  court  by  using  their 
dialect;*  for  Classical  English  would  soon  destroy  their  con¬ 
fidence.  Christ  had  no  desire  to  destroy  Peter's.  The  suppo¬ 
sition,  then,  that  Greek  was  not  used  on  this  occasion  appears 
to  be  without  warrant. 

*Cf.  Neh.  xiii.  24. 

*  A  curious  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition  exists  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  vernacular  of  most  European  Jews  at  the  present 
day  is  Yiddish,  a  genderless,  corrupt,  and  ungrammatical  German, 
which  is  written  in  Hebrew  characters  and  contains  many  Hebrew 
words  and  phrases.  It  shows  traces  of  the  native  idioms  in  what¬ 
ever  country  it  chances  to  be  spoken.  Even  In  America  it  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  and  books  and  new’spapers  are  published  in  it  The  Jews 
are  an  excitable  race;  but  they  will  listen  respectfully  to  Christian 
missionaries  speaking  in  German,  although  the  same  thing,  if  said  in 
Yiddish,  would  produce  a  riot. 

•  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  does  this  from  policy.  His  interest 
is  such  that  he  does  it  instinctively.  Love,  not  policy,  is  the  main¬ 
spring.  If  policy  were  his  ruling  motive,  his  court  would  be  a  failure. 
The  “  car  bam  murderers  ”  were  graduated  from  a  similar  school ;  but 
it  was  devoid  of  love.  They  were  “  let  off,”  because  they  were  boys ; 
but  they  were  not  won  to  something  better.  In  the  end,  they  became 
desperate  criminals;  and  a  similar  crop  is  growing  in  many  a  large 
city  to-day.  The  reaping  will  come  later. 
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But  if  it  is  without  warrant,  there  is  no  escaping  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  have  the  conversation  substantially  as  it 
occurred  and  that  the  different  words  were  used  purposely. 
It  was  not  the  mere  repetition  of  the  question  that  caused 
Peter’s  pain.  It  was  the  adoption  of  his  word,  as  the  form  of 
the  language  plainly  indicates ;  and  that  can  only  mean  that  the 
two  verbs  were  not  synonomous.  The  only  function  of  the 
commentator,  therefore,  in  the  premises,  is  to  find  out,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  what  the  difference  was.  If  the  studies  embraced  in  this 
paper  help  to  solve  that  problem,  its  purpose  will  have  been 
accomplished. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE  TO 
THE  WORLD’S  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

The  religion  of  Greece  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
world’s  religious  development.  An  external  cast  the  popular 
Greek  religion  wore,  with  plenty  absurd  legends  of  the  gods 
The  Orphic  songs  or  legends  seemi  to  have  exerted  some 
higher  influence  on  their  mystic  god-lore.  In  their  gods  man 
becomes,  in  a  word,  divinized.  In  the  Homeric  god-world,  we 
find  monarchical  polytheism  clearly  developed.  Zeus  is  king 
of  kings.  Moira,  or  fate,  may  seem  to  be  set  above  him,  and 
yet  fate  is  really  regarded  as  his  own  will.  His  SovXiy,  or 
council  of  the  gods,  may  nueet  at  Olympus,  but  only  to  learn 
his  will.  And  the  gods  were  in  being  long  before  Homer:  if 
Greek  religion  was  fixed  by  Homer’s  poems,  that  is  not  to  say 
that  pre-Homeric  religion  was  unimportant  or  is  unknown. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  but  “  composed  ”  the  “  generations  ”  of 
the  gods.  Plato  tells  us  that  early  Greek  religion  had  earth, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for  its  gods.  But  the  early  Greek 
poets  believed  the  gods  to  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 
wicked.  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  regard  Zeus  as  punishing 
the  man  who  sins  against  hU-q,  of  which  he  is  guardian. 
Pausanias  and  Herodotus  alike  tell  us  what  Homer  did  for  the 
early  Greek  religion,  with  its  undifferentiated  gods — its  Pelas- 
gian  worship  of  fetich  stones  and  pillars — by  transforming  its 
symbols  into  persons.  Pelasgian  religion  was  helped  by 
Egypt — so  Herodotus  plainly  tells  us — in  the  effort  to  g^ve 
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form  and  personality  to  its  gods.  But  theirs  was  a  mere  be¬ 
ginning  of  things,  to  await,  for  long  after,  the  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  forms  of  the  Homeric  pantheon.  Much  help  in  these 
matters  has  in  recent  years  been  derived  from  prehistoric 
archaeology.  Pelasgian  religion  was  taken  up  by  the  Hellenes 
of  the  North,  to  whom,  according  to  Thucydides,  Greek 
national  unity  was  first  due.  From  this  unity  sprang  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  with  its  differentiated  deities.  Greek  theology  was 
shaped  by  literature,  as  we  see  in  Homer,  who  certainly  did  not 
take  his  gods — made,  as  they  were,  in  the  likeness  of  nten — 
very  seriously.  These  Homeric  gods,  however,  have  clearly 
overpassed  everything  that  savored  of  conflict  with  hostile 
powers  of  nature,  for  Olympic  rule  over  nature  and  man  has 
been  placed  beyond  dispute.  What  conflict  obtained  among 
the  gods  themselves  is  often  seen  to  be  due  to  the  racial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Homeric  gods.  Plastic  art  had  its  share,  as  well 
as  literature,  in  giving  form  and  expression  to  Greek  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  What  perplexed  that  early  thought  was  the 
fact  that  the  gods  could  do  evil,  guardians  though  they  were 
of  the  moral  law.  It  was  this  perplexity  which,  under  the 
growth  of  philosophy,  endangered  the  national  faith.  Though 
Homer  does  far  more  than  represent  rude  and  primitive 
thought,  yet  religious  ritual  is  in  Homer  of  the  simplest,  con¬ 
sisting  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Herodotus  tells  of  another 
ritual,  that  of  the  Olympian  rites  superimposed  on  the  cult  of 
heroes.  Blood-curse  and  haunting  ghost  and  magical  purifi¬ 
cation — such  things  do  not  belong  to  Homer.  Neither  do  the 
Mysteries,  for  Demeter  and  Dionysos  are  not  even  in  his 
Olympus.  Plato  says '  that  Homer’s  mythological  teachings  as 
to  the  gods  were  neither  “  reverent  ”  nor  “  profitable  ” — not 
even  self-consistent.  Speaking  of  Plato,  one  may  say  that 


*  See  Republic,  11.  380. 
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primitive  ntythology  and  the  Orphic  developments  supplied 
Plato  with  the  clue  to  some  of  his  finest  and  most  fruitful 
imaginings,  his  cosmic  Eros  and  his  Anamnesis  among  them. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  to  say  that  Greek  religion  never 
lost  the  stamp  which,  in  the  hour  of  its  creation,  the  free 
imagination  of  Homer  put  upon  its  every  feature.  But  never 
must  it  be  forgotten  that,  joyous  as  Greek  religion  might  be, 
it  yet  lacked  not  in  pessimistic  elements,  such  as  the  dread 
smitings  and  death  agonies  of  which  the  “  Iliad  ”  speaks : — 

/8aXX*.  aUl  Sk  TTvpai  vckwov  koIovto  dafietaC. 
Awakening  reflection  was  not  without  anxiety  as  to  its  hopes 
and  destinies,  which  latter  lay  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  To 
the  general  Greek  mind,  Homer  and  Hesiod  were,  according 
to  Herodotus,  the  original  sources  of  their  god-lore.  The 
Hesiodic  writings  have  the  earliest  mention  of  mystery-wor¬ 
ship.  How  truly  that  which  was  physical  was  first,  and  only 
afterwards  that  which  was  intellectual,  in  the  Hesiodic 
theology  and  the  Orphic  lore,  may  be  seen  in  the  lowly  fact  that 
the  birth  of  things  is  therein  represented  as  proceeding  from 
an  egg.  From  the  Orphics,  however,  sprang  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality.  The  Homeric  conception,  even  of  Zeus,  is  not  in¬ 
variable,  his  official  character  as  exponent  of  the  common  will 
of  the  gods  being  one  thing,  and  his  character  as  an  individual 
another.  Zeus  is  the  guardian  of  the  “  Iliad,”  while  mention 
is  made  by  Agamemnon  of  the  visitations  of  “  the  gods  ”  upon 
them  that  swear  falsely.  So,  in  the  “  Odyssey,”  appeal  is 
made  from  the  gods  to  Zeus  by  Telemachus,  “  if  perchance 
Zeus  will  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors.”  It  is  Zeus 
himself  who,  more  than  once  in  the  “  Iliad,”  says,  “  Our  altar 
never  lacked  seemly  feast.”  Around  the  crude  naturalism  of 
prehistoric  religion  there  had  been  woven  “  the  delicate  moon¬ 
lit  web  of  poetic  fiction,”  which  might  soften  and  spiritualize 
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it,  but  could  not  keep  it  from  the  onsets  of  critical  reflection. 
Homeric  gods,  in  view  of  the  attacks  of  Xenophanes,  were  no 
fit  subjects  for  man’s  imitation.  Homer  has,  however,  done 
much  by  his  humanized  divinities  to  register  advance,  at  once 
intellectual  and  moral,  on  the  crude  narrations  of  Hesiod.  But 
even  in  Homer,  the  gods  are  still  treated  in  the  purest  and 
simplest  naturalistic  form  possible;  for  every  spiritual  fact 
there  is  only  a  sensuous  expression,  and  man  is  but  the  puppet 
of  the  gods. 

Pindar  has  a  deep  sense  of  Divine  Power,  and  human  de¬ 
pendence:  to  him  Zeus  is  god  of  gods  in  his  power  and  will. 
*Ev  avSpS>v,€u  6e5)v  y€vo<i^  “  one  is  the  race  of  men,  one  that  of 
gods.”  Pindar  has  been  able  to  say,  with  the  significant  the- 
anthropic  addition,  ck  fiidf  Bk  irveofiev  paTpcrt  dp,<f>6T€poi 
“  from  one  mother  we  both  draw  our  breath.”  Time,  for  him, 
was  “  the  proof  of  real  truth.” 

In  .^schylus,  we  find  an  absence  of  conscious  antagonism 
to  the  popular  belief  in  the  gods  above,  although  we  are  bidden 
beware  of  overripe  prosperity  and  avenging  calamity.  The 
Greek  tragedians  are  interpreters  of  life,  and  .^Eschylus  is 
their  prophet.  In  his  religious  teachings,  iEschylus  seeks  to 
harmonize  many  and  diverse  elements — law  and  life,  fate  and 
will,  man  and  God:  he  sees  primitive  myth,  ancient  tradition, 
and  actual  event,  each  and  all  with  a  religfious  eye.  ^Eschylus 
has  the  signal  merit  to  bring  good  out  of  the  seeming  cruelty 
and  maligfnancy  of  Zeus,  and  to  shadow  forth  the  supremacy 
of  personal  Will — ^Will  which  is,  in  him,  really  superior  to 
Fate.  In  his  reconstruction  of  the  myth  of  Prometheus, 
.^Eschylus  seeks  to  show  the  need  of  submitting  to  the  will  of 
Zeus,  and  the  tragic  nature  of  the  spiritual  conflict  for  the 
right.  He  discards  the  old  doctrine  of  the  envy  of  the  gods, 
and  works  under  the  conception  of  divine  or  higher  law — law 
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still  external.  Zeus,  on  his  representation,  appears  in  none 
too  good  a  light ;  but  then  Zeus,  we  must  remember,  figures 
mainly  in  the  statements  of  his  adversaries.  Thus  .^schylus 
speaks  of  Zeus  and  his  “  tyranny  ” ;  tells  us  “  none  is  free  but 
Zeus”;  asserts  that  “Zeus  lawlessly  holds  sway”;  further 
maintains  that  “  Zeus  is  harsh  and  keeps  justice  to  himself  ” ; 
and  finally  avers  “  it  is  a  harsh  despot  and  irresponsible  who 
rules.”^  Much  of  this  harshness  is  attributed  to  the  newness 
of  the  power  of  Zeus — 

oi’ira^  Be  o<rrt?  ap  veov  Kparrj, 

But,  though  Prometheus  attracts  us,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
view  him,  with  his  unconquerable  fortitude,  in  the  light  of  a 
martyr,  yet  we  may  not  forget  his  real  disobedience  and  faith¬ 
less  distrust  of  Zeus,  the  character  in  which  he  first  appears. 
In  the  “  Eumenides  ”  of  .^schylus,  we  have  the  Erinnyes,  of 
old  vengeful  and  inexorable,  transformed  into  the  Eumenides, 
beneficent  guardians  of  law  and  order,  a  transformation 
wrought  of  persuasion  rather  than  of  force.  An  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  “  Persae,”  certainly,  wherein  Zeus  punishes  the 
overweening,  and  brings  on  a  harvest  of  art).  Their 

supreme  god  is  made  subject  to  the  law  of  develop¬ 
ment,  passing  into  righteousness  from  lawlessness,  under  the 
teaching  of  Time.*  The  god  of  ^^ischylus  may  be  but  a  god 
of  righteousness  in  the  making,  but,  at  any  rate,  our  poet  will 
make  men  feel  that  Divine  Law  is  inexorable  in  its  require¬ 
ments.  The  tragedies  of  .^schylus  are  pervaded  by  a  strain 
of  sorrow — there  is  in  them  a  refrain  of  woe — but,  amid 
all,  he  will  have  it  that  we  can,  and  must,  let  “  the  good 
prevail.”  This  is  better  than  we  have  in  Isocrates,  whom  we 
find  plainly  stating  that  calamities  and  visitations  were  some- 

*  See  Prom.  Vinct.,  10,  50,  150,  188;  324,  326. 

*Prom.,  981. 
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times  set  down  to  gods  wearing  other  than  a  beneficent  aspect 
The  “  Agamemnon,”  the  “  Supplices,”  and  the  “  Persae,”  all 
voice  the  baneful  effects  of  wrong-doing,  and  the  heaven- 
ordained  calamities  that  await  man’s  arrogance,  insolence,  and 
impiety.  ^Eschylus  would  show  a  new  order  prevailing  over 
the  old,  but  he  would  yet  set  forth  that  new  order  as  taking 
up  into  itself  what  was  best  in  the  old.  Drawing  from  the 
cycle  of  prehistoric  legend,  i^^schylus  lifts  up  events  from  the 
course  of  earthly  circumstance  to  higher  intervention,  and  so 
becomes,  in  a  way,  the  poet  of  the  supernatural — of  a  Zeus 
who  has  become  just,  and  not  unfriendly  to  man.  And,  on 
the  human  side,  ^schylus  fails  not  courageously  to  tell  men 
that  wisdom  comes  through  suffering,  and — as  in  the 
'*  Eumenides  ” — that  fear  may  be  necessary  guardian  of  the 
soul,  teaching  to  revere  the  right.  To  ^Eschylus  the  evil  of 
the  gods  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  So  far  as  monotheism 
is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  said  that  iEschylus  rises  beyond  the 
view  of  Xenophanes,  that  “  there  is  one  god  greatest  among 
gods  and  men  ” — 

El?  deo^  ^vre  deoio'i  koX  av  Opayiroiai 
and  that  He  is  not  like  to  man  in  mind  or  body — 

ovre  dvrjTolaiv  o/ioiio^  ovre  vorjfjba, 

Sophocles  admits  a  more  humanly  operative  rational  element 
in  the  “  unwritten  and  steadfast  laws  of  the  gods  ” —  aypairrn 
Ka0-<f>a\rj  OeStv  v6pi.ip.a}  Peace  is  promised  to  the  woe-worn 
QEdipus  “  when  he  shall  come  to  the  seat  of  awful  divinities,” 
and  the  prayer  is  breathed,  “  Be  not  harsh  to  Phoebus  and  to 
me  : — 

^ot/3^  T€  Ka/JLol  pLT)  yivt^vO*  ayv<ap.ov€^? 

The  impartiality  of  the  Greek  spirit  finds  expression  in 
Sophocles :  the  violation  by  CEdipus,  unwittingly,  of  family 
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law,  is  visited  with  punishment,  and  harmony  comes  at  last 
only  as  he  accepts  his  pain  as  not  unmerited.  The  power  of 
Fate,  and  the  futility  of  individual  will  in  its  eflfort  to  flee 
from  destiny,  are  set  forth  by  Sophocles  with  definiteness  ex¬ 
ceeding  far  that  of  ^Eschylus.  He  makes  QLdipus  taCe  a  quite 
modern  view  of  his  so-called  crimes — ^better  termed  misfor¬ 
tunes— of  which  it  is  said,  they  were  “  suffered  rather  than 
done  ” 

CTTci  rd  y*€pya  fiov 
ireirovBoT  iarX  fidWov  ^  BeBpaKora,^ 

And  the  poet  gives  us  the  lasting  word  of  remonstrance, — 
“  Dost  thou  with  right  condemn  the  unwilling  deed  ?” — 

nw  £1/  TO  ydKOv  Trpayp.*  elKoray:  yfr^yoi^?^ 

But  there  is  in  Sophocles  no  glimpse  of  the  modem  mode  of 
reconcilement  of  our  tragic  inner  conflicts,  only  a  still  melan¬ 
cholic  resignation  remains  before  the  despotic  will  of  deity, 
which  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  order  of  the  world.  This  is 
well  seen,  for  example,  in  the  unrelieved  sadness  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Antigone,  magnificent  as  it  is  irk  its  strength.  In  the 
pathetic  story  of  Philoctetes,  in  the  crimes  of  (Edipus,  in  the 
miadness  of  Ajax,  and  in  the  vengeance  of  Orestes  and  Elec- 
tra,  we  have  the  oft-repeated  exemplification  of  individual 
will  or  purpose  colliding  with  the  divine  order,  so  that  the 
relentless  character  of  Fate  may  appear.  In  ^Eschylus,  we 
have  resignation  to  evils  that  are  god-sent  inculcated  in  the 
“  Persae  ” ;  in  the  “  Septem  contra  Thebes,”  submission  is 
taught ;  and  in  the  “  Agamemnon,”  it  is  said  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  the  humble.  But  in  Sophocles,  the  moral  issues 
cannot  be  said  to  be  less  perplexing,  even  though  some  attempt 
may  be  here  made  to  show  that  the  law  of  Divine  justice 
works,  in  some  sort,  in  man  as  law  of  his  own  reason.  The 
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consequences  of  men’s  acts  are  inexorably  set  forth  as  pur¬ 
suing  them,  whether  they  have  been  conscious  and  responsible 
or  not;  as,  for  example,  ixolpa  in  the  case  of  Laius.^ 
Still,  in  the  end  Sophocles  would  show  that  destiny  involves 
something  of  the  nature  of  moral  law,  and  that  the  conflict  of 
right  with  opposing  right  is  one  which  must  not  cease  till 
higher  right  shall  prevail.  For  the  conflict  is  never  so  tragic 
as  when  opposing  claims  are  those  of  right,  each  with  some 
valid  grounds  of  its  own.  In  Sophocles  there  is  ethical  ten¬ 
dency,  and  the  play  of  passion  is  set  forth  as  related  to  an  end. 
The  play  of  passion,  indeed,  is  not  the  highest  thing  in  the 
tragedies  of  either  jEschylus  or  Sophocles :  more  than  violent 
event  or  passionate  movement  is  life  itself,  that  life  which,  in 
its  meaning  and  misery,  in  its  strange  affinities  and  superb  sub¬ 
missiveness  to  unknown  powers,  they  so  grandly  set  before  us. 
In  JEschylus  and  Sophocles  alike  we  have  more  than  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  mortals  to  escape  retribution  and  fate ;  we  have  a 
revelation  of  life,  wherein  are  disclosed  moral  values,  of  which 
we  had  not  otherwise  dreamed.  What  a  sample  of  this  is  the 
“  Philoctetes  ”  of  Sophocles,  and  what  light  radiates  from  his 
“  Antigone  ” !  A  superb  cleaving  to  virtue — to  virtue  which 
fortune  and  destiny  hold  not  in  respect — and  a  wise  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  to  which  life  shall  devote  itself,  are  among 
those  needs  of  the  soul  which  the  Greek  tragic  p>oets  have  once 
and  for  all  set  before  us  with  stupendous  force.  Such  ethical 
endeavor  might,  no  doubt,  be  helped  by  that  heterogeneous 
thing  called  Greek  religioni,  in  so  far  as  this  latter  nught  help 
keep  alive  a  religious  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gods 
do  not  shine  by  the  scant  aid  they  render  to  virtuous  souls, 
such  as  even  an  Antigone  or  a  Neoptolemus.  Surely  the  gods 
might  have  better  seen  to  the  enforcement  of  some  sort  of 
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justice  between  man  and  man,  and  not  have  been  concerned 
alone  to  inspire  awe  and  fear  before  their  own  blind  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  behests. 

When  we  turn  to  Euripides,  we  find  a  large  faith  in  the 
heroic  capabilities  of  human  nature,  so  that  he  greatly  trusts 
in  the  power  of  morality  apart  from  religion.  Euripides 
keenly  feels  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  divine  justice  with  the 
facts  of  life,  but  he  boldly  declares  gods  that  do  wrong  to  be 
“  no  gods  ”  at  all.  The  externality  of  the  law  of  destiny  has, 
in  him,  greatly  vanished.  He  stands  strongly  marked  by  his 
rejection  of  the  polytheistic  religion ;  the  gods,  with  him,  lead 
an  independent  existence.  Ini  his  adherence  to  a  moral  ideal, 
Euripides  directs  his  criticism  mainly  against  the  Homeric 
poems.  Euripides  not  only  bore  a  part  in  overthrowing  the 
mythological,  but  also  stood,  in  some  sense,  for  freedom'  of 
thought  over  against  the  power  of  authority.  He  invites  us  to 
the  life  of  rational  thought  and  ideals.  He  perceives  that  in 
this  way  humanity  moves  toward  the  light,  and  he  finds  the 
true  tragedy  of  life  in  making  the  inner  life  dominate  the 
outer.  Where  his  theme  most  closely  resembles  that  of 
iEschylus,  however,  the  ethical  inferiority  of  Euripides  is 
sometimes  strikingly  manifest,  even  when  his  dramatic  skill 
suffers  not  by  comparison.  To  both  of  them,  however,  life, 
with  its  infinite  awe  and  mystery,  is  more  than  art,  in  which 
respect  they  both  stand  contrasted  with  the  calm,  masterful, 
esthetic  Sophocles.  Religious  as  both  .<^!schylus  and  Eurip¬ 
ides  are,  they  are  so  with  a  difference.  iEscfiylus,  stem  and 
resolute,  is  content  to  set  forth  the  old  faith.  Euripides,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  himself  in  midst  of  new  influences,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  take  note — influences  national,  domestic, 
intellectual,  religious.  Not  even  the  speculations  of  early 
Ionic  philosophers  could  leave  him'  untouched,  and  the  same 
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is  even  more  true  of  teachings  like  those  of  Heraclitus  and 
Anaxagoras,  the  latter  of  whom  taught  that  Mind  had  turned 
chaos  into  the  universe.  But,  of  course,  Euripides  approaches 
the  religious  problem  from  the  side  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
thought,  and  hence  the  realistic  character  of  his  treatment. 
Small  wonder  if  the  spiritual  sovereigns  of  the  Homeric 
Olympus  came  short,  in  the  view  of  Euripides,  and  furnished 
no  adequate  grounds  for  reverence.  But  in  Euripides,  the 
center  of  gravity  is  shifted  from  destiny  to  man,  for  we  may 
surely  say  that  to  Euripides  man’s  destiny  is,  in  some  real 
sense,  not  about  hirr^,  but  within.  But  Euripides  is  keenly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  moral  injustices  of  life ;  there  is  for  him  no  certainty 
before  the  capricious  power  called  fate,  or  chance,  that  the  man 
who  now  fares  well  may  not  yet  fare  ill ;  the  gods  feed  their 
worship  on  human  ignorance : — 

^vpovtn  8*  avT^  Oeol  trbXiv  re  koX  irpoca)^ 

Ta/ja7/ioi/  ivTidevrei^  ays  ayvaxria 
avTOW.^ 

Earlier,  Euripides  has  made  Talthybius  say: — 

“Zeus,  shall  I  say  that  thou  regardest  men? 

Or  that  we  hold  In  vain  this  false  belief, 

Thinking  there  is  indeed  a  race  of  gods, 

While  fortune  sways  all  human  destinies?” 

The  evil  that  men  think  of  the  gods  Euripides  is  constrained 
to  disbelieve ;  hence  says  Iphigenia,  “  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
gods  is  bad.”  *  Besides,  the  gods  are  not  the  capricious  and 
arbitrary  powers  they  appear  to  be,  but  are  themselves  under 
law.  This  Hecuba  is  made  expressly  to  declare : — 

“The  gods  are  strong,  and  law  which  ruleth  them: 

For  ’tis  by  law  we  have  our  faith  In  gods. 

And  live  with  certain  rules  of  right  and  wrong.”  * 

In  the  “  Hippolytus  ”  and  elsewhere,  Euripides  makes  sonte 

*  Hecuba,  959-961.  *  Iph.  Taur.,  389.  *  Hec.,  799  et  seq. 
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attempt  to  reconcile  fate  with  Providence  or  Divine  Will,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  thought  adverse  forces.^  In  the 
“Bacchae,”  Euripides  points  out  the  hopelessness  of  attain¬ 
ing  full  communion  with  the  divine  by  reason  alone,  rather 
than  by  life  in  its  whole  scope  and  fullness,  and  sets  forth  the 
power  and  joy  of  piety  with  rare  strength  and  beauty.  Yet 
does  he  think  no  charm  of  music  exists  that  can  assuage  the 
griefs  and  sorrows  of  earthly  existence.^  His  comfort  lies 
only  in  the  fact  that  divine  justice  is  never  far  off,  and  that  the 
might  of  gods,  however  slowly  set  in  motion,  is  sure  enough 
in  its  punitive  effects.^  Thus  we  have  seen  how  Euripides 
seeks  to  transcend  the  external  mythical  modes  of  thought, 
and  to  find  the  spiritual  powers  of  life  within  man’s  soul,  as 
truly  as  in  those  Divine  factors  that  lie  above  and  without. 

In  these  g^eat  Greek  tragic  poets,  we  cannot  help  seeing 
how  near,  in  their  addresses  to  Deity,  they  came  to  Christian 
conceptions,  but  neither  can  we  fail  to  see  that  not  all  the  joy 
and  splendor  of  Grecian  life  sufficed  to  take  away  the  under¬ 
tone  of  sadness  and  lamentation.  They  brought  forth  no 
solution  of  human  life,  so  weak  and  errant  in  its  nature,  that 
could  take  away  the  unhappiness  that  remained  for  the  Greek 
consciousness.  The  outer  cheerfulness  of  Greek  mythological 
religion  could  not  conceal  the  tragic  despair  that  remained 
within,  from  the  struggle  with  adverse  and  inexorable  fate. 
Already  we  have  seen  the  Greek  moral  conscience  developing, 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  qualitative  transformation 
in  virtue  of  which  the  rather  envious  and  quarrelsome  gods  of 
Homeric  time  have  given  way  to  the  just  and  wise  gods  of 
Pindar,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  More  than  this, 
there  has  discernibly  been  at  work  a  tendency  towards  unitary 
and  mjonotheistic  conception.  This  monotheistic  tendency  is 
‘  Hipp.,  1103  et  seqq.  *  Medea,  199  et  seqq.  *  Bacchae,  822  et  aeqq. 
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seen  in  the  soaring  towards  the  contemiplation  of  a  Zeus  that 
should  be  absolute  divinity — a  soaring  which  sinks  within  the 
regional  limitations  of  fate,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
Still,  the  fact  remains  of  the  dominating  influence  of  the  idea 
of  Fate  in  Greek  tragedy,  in  which  the  conditions  and  the 
limits  of  human  happiness  are  set  forth.  Always  the  fates 
guide  and  control  the  destinies  of  men,  and  fulfillment  of  the 
heavenly  decrees  is  all  that  is  open  to  man.  Life  is  seen 
steadily,  and  is  seen  whole,  although  the  conception  is  minia¬ 
ture  in  character.  There  is  no  lack  of  study  of  its  principles 
and  boundaries;  everywhere  it  runs  up  to  meet  the  divine. 
Everywhere  upon  it  the  fact  of  superhuman  control  is  writ 
large,  everywhere  it  lies  embosomed  in  law.  It  was  a  merit, 
surely,  that  they  were  not  content — as  even  a  Shakespeare 
was  so  well  content  to  do — ^to  depict  human  life  or  society 
without  its  due  setting  in  the  cosmos.  For  that  alone  could 
pve  it  due  meaning  or  significance.  Yet  is  there  no  coldness 
in  the  Greek  treatment:  what  greater  pathos  or  warmth  of 
tenderness  could  we  wish  than  that  of  the  “  Alcestis  ”  of 
Euripides,  the  “  Electra  ”  of  Sophocles,  or  the  “  Eumenides  ” 
of  iEschylus?  The  very  perfection  of  the  Greek  drama 
sprang  from  its  religious  elements  and  associations,  and  its 
highest  advantages  were  due  precisely  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  religion  that  was  therein  represented.  That  religion  had 
enough  defect  and  absurdity  in  its  principles — had  enough  of 
halting  and  inconsistent  result,  with  gods  of  so  many  foibles 
and  weaknesses — to  make  its  elements  fit  themes  for  dramatic 
representation.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  place  of  the  gods  in 
the  Greek  drama,  we  are  not  doing  so  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
respect  shown  to  the  gods  in  not  making  the  greater  gods  play 
leading  parts  in  Greek  tragedy.  They  are  near,  no  doubt,  but 
they  wait  till  their  hour  has  comie,  when  they  stand  forth  as 
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administrators  of  eternal  justice,  or  as  executioners  of  the  de¬ 
crees  of  destiny.  The  main  places  of  their  drama  are  held  by 
their  kings,  who,  as  human,  easily  evoked  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-men.  The  gods  did  not  always  occupy  the  back¬ 
ground,  with  intent  to  urge  on  or  to  avert  some  awful  catastro¬ 
phe,  but  sometimes  for  fulfillment  of  beneficent  purposes ;  as, 
for  example,  when  .^schylus  makes  Zeus  that  mild  potentate 
“Who  leads  mortals  in  the  ways  of  wisdom,”'  or  when 
Sophocles  speaks  of  the  “  great  Zeus  in  heaven  ” — 

ovpav^ 

Zew,  S?  e<f)opa  irdvra  koX  Kparvvei — 

as  one  whose  aid  the  fatherless  may  implore.'  It  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  as  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the 
poetic  imagination  that  Olympus  was  peopled  with  the 
humanities  of  the  gods,  there  could  not,  to  advancing  reflection, 
be  so  very  great  difference  between  gods  and  men  as  to  make 
the  fornr^r  unsuitable  subjects  for  representation — even,  at 
times,  for  amusement.  Thus  tragedy  bore  a  religious  char¬ 
acter  by  reason  of  the  fluid  and  shifting  forms  of  Greek 
mythology. 

The  conception  of  Fate,  which  we  have  seen  to  bulk  so  large¬ 
ly  in  Greek  religion,  is  extremely  unsatisfying,  containing, 
as  it  does,  no  manner  of  solution  of  the  world’s  riddle. 
Fate  supplies  neither  rational  ground  nor  motive :  it  is 
a  bare  inevitableness  that  the  event  is  thus,  and  not  other¬ 
wise.  Fate  not  only  lacks  feeling  and  sense,  but  its  de¬ 
crees  are  devoid  of  end.  What  conception  could  be  more 
empty?  Matters  would  have  been  much  worse,  had  not  the 
idea  of  justice  taken  so  deep  hold  on  the  Greek  mind,  with 
the  fearsome  form  of  BUrj  as  standing  by  the  throne 
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of  Zeus :  in  the  tragedians,  each  one’s  destiny  comes  to 
be  marked  out  by  Nemesis  only  with  some  sort  of  relation 
to  guilt,  personal  or  relative — a  growth  of  the  conception 
which  could  not  be  without  some  developing  power  for  con¬ 
science.  The  burden  is  thus  thrown  on  man’s  personal  will. 
Passages  are  by  no  means  wanting  that  show  the  relation  of 
fate  to  divine  will  to  be  complementary  rather  than  antago¬ 
nistic,  so  that  fate  becomes  indeed  only  another  name  for  the 
will  of  Zeus.  This  is  so,  for  example,  in  the  “  Supplices,”  and 
in  the  “  Prometheus,”  where  “  none  is  free  but  Zeus  ”  (50), 
and  “  in  no  wise  shall  the  counsels  (^ovXaC)  of  mortal  men 
overstep  the  harmony  of  Zeus  ”  (551).  But  it  was  in  philoso¬ 
phic  historians  like  Thucydides  and  Polybius,  and  in  orators 
like  Demosthenes,  that  the  emphasis  was  to  be  transferred 
from  fate  to  character. 

Turn  we  now  to  Aristoplianes,  that  master  of  ancient 
comedy,  who,  deeply  religious  himself,  wrote  for  a  religious 
people,  albeit  he  paid  but  scant  respect  to  the  gods.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  waxes  wroth  against  the  relaxation  in  his  time  of 
ancient  discipline  and  traditional  beliefs — a  relaxation  due, 
in  his  view,  to  the  new  culture  and  dialectic  training  lower¬ 
ing  the  moral  tone  and  fibre.  He  played  a  part  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophists,  w'hich  to  him  seemed  subversive  of 
religion  and  morality,  inveighing  against  Socrates  in  the 
“  Clouds  ”  in  this  connection  in  no  happy  or  illumined  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  “  Frogs  ”  and  elsewhere,  he  pursues  Euripides 
with  his  power  of  parody,  turning  the  work  of  this  tragedian 
into  ingenious  ridicule — the  earliest  instance  of  such  a  form 
of  literary  criticism.  Not  all  the  buflFoonery,  in  which 
Aristophanes  was  fain  to  indulge,  must  keep  us  from  doing 
justice  to  the  deeper  and  more  religious  side  of  this  superb 
master  of  Attic  dialect.  Even  Plato  was  able  to  say,  on 
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occasion,  that  the  Graces  had  chosen  his  soul  for  their  abode. 
Lacking  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  the  tragic  poets  whom  we 
have  already  considered,  Aristophanes  has  yet  extremely 
polished  style  and  finely  finished  art,  which  he  usually  places 
at  the  service  of  some  important  aim.  We  must  allow  for  the 
fact  that  be  took  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  for  the  fact  of 
what  that  world  was.  Plato  owed  not  a  little  of  his  super¬ 
lative  rhetorical  power  and  graceful  style  of  expression  to 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Such  comic  poets  as  Menander 
did  not  in  general  show  an  absence  of  religious  belief. 

In  the  sphere  of  Greek  prose,  Herodotus  meets  us  with  his 
archaic  taste  and  oft-repeated  assertion  of  the  envy  of  the 
gods — 2i  Divine  envy  which  at  times  wears  really  the  g^ise  of 
mercy  and  beneficence.  Herodotus  is  not  less  pious  than  he 
is  just.  The  simplicity  which  marks  him  does  not  keep  him 
from  having  no  faith  in  even  Divine  predictions,  which  to  him 
are  purposely  misleading.  In  his  pages  we  have  reflected  the 
pessimistic  view  of  life,  alike,  for  example,  in  the  tears  of 
Xerxes  before  the  transient  character  of  man’s  life,  and  in 
the  pathetic  lament  of  the  reply  which  met  him,  that  there  is 
no  m;an  who  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  felt,  “  not  only 
once,  but  many  times,  the  wish  to  die  rather  than  to  live  ” — 

•jroWdKi<iy  Kal  ovkI  arra^,  reOvavai  ^ovXeaBai  fiaXkov 
Everywhere  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  past,  is  a  narrator  of 
early  tale  and  event  hardly  less  suitable  and  fit  than  is  Homer 
as  singer  of  early  legends.  The  feeling  of  Herodotus  for  Greek 
life,  Greek  event,  Greek  glory,  Greek  unity,  is  as  perfect  as  we 
should  well  expect,  and  pervades  all  his  history,  with  its 
stories,  tales,  and  moral  reflections  on  the  gods  and  the  gains 
of  adversity.  The  Divine  power  is  to  Herodotus  only  a  kind 
of  Nemesis  or  fate,  which  keeps  poor  mortals  within  the 
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limits  of  their  hnitude.  In  his  philosophy  of  history,  there  is 
a  “  forethought  (irpovoit))  or  providence  at  work  as  touch¬ 
ing  things  both  small  and  great.'  Final  causes  thus  exist  for 
him,  and  the  world  for  him  moves  under  Divine  governance. 
Scarcely  has  the  idea  of  a  moral  necessity  become  in  Herodotus 
anything  like  a  distinct  general  conception.  It  is  against  the 
danger  of  too  great  prosperity  in  the  world  Herodotus  would 
warn  us,  as  likely  to'awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  in  which 
insistence  he,  though  historian,  is  very  much  in  accord  with 
the  dramatic  representations  of  the  poet  iEschylus. 

Passing  to  Thucydides,  we  find  an  historian  of  humanity, 
and  a  teacher  of  abstract  political  wisdom,  to  whom  all  vatic¬ 
ination  was  delusive.  Thucydides  is  the  complement  of 
Herodotus,  showing  us  the  other  side  of  the  shield  in  his 
wary,  skeptical,  endeavors  to  preserve  Greek  balance,  Greek 
dignity,  and  Greek  impartiality  of  mind — an  impartiality 
“  grand  ”  as  Jowett  termed  it.  Not  that  it  is  a  monopoly  of 
Thucydides,  being  also  marked  in  Homer.  But,  in  both,  it 
saves  from  giving  form  and  color  to  what  they  narrate  from 
patriotic  or  personal  sympathies — from  anything,  indeed,  save 
a  characteristic,  noble,  and  truth-loving  impartiality.  Hence, 
to  the  surprise  of  men,  Thucydides  has  been  able  to  speak  of 
Antiphon,  traitor  to  the  democracy,  as  “a  man  inferior  in 
virtue  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.”  One  needs  such  a 
literary  foil  as  we  find  in  Xenophon — vain  and  absorbed  in 
small  passions  of  the  moment — for  bringing  out  the  merits  of 
Thucydides.  Singular  is  Thucydides  in  his  freedom  from 
proneness  to  pass  moral  judgments.  One  cannot  think  of  him 
without  seeing  in  him  a  precursor  of  the  spirit  of  a  Ranke, 
critical,  colorless,  impartial,  sincere,  and  self-controlled.  Con¬ 
temporary  of  Sophocles  as  he  is,  Thucydides  speaks  as  if  from 
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a  different  world — and  the  same  holds  good  of  his  other  con¬ 
temporary,  Herodotus,  though  for  different  reasons — such 
difference  being  due  to  the  function  of  the  historian  being 
other  than  that  of  the  poet.  Dignified,  and  sometimes  over- 
condensed  and  obscure,  in  style,  Thucydides  showed  his 
primacy  in  setting  events  in  their  just  relations,  and  tracing 
them  to  their  causes.  With  face  turned  towards  the  future, 
Thucydides  is  lifted  above  the  men  of  his  own  time,  and  his 
work  is  a  treasure-house  of  wisdom  for  all  time,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  knows  nothing  of  supernatural  interference  in 
mundane  affairs.  Piety,  to  Thucydides,  counted  for  little  against 
the  fate  of  gods.  Polybius,  also,  philosophically  traced  events 
to  their  causes  in  character. 

The  theanthropic  relation  of  Gkxi  and  man,  so  wanting  to 
Herodotus,  who  is  quite  innocent  of  doctrine  like  6fioi<oai<;, 
is  strikingly  voiced  by  Aratus,  and  by  Cleanthes  in  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  astonishing  Hjymn,  which  clearly  points  the  way  to  a 
more  intelligent  spiritual  worship.  Here  we  can  take  no 
account  of  many  points  of  religious  significance  in  Greek  lyric 
poets  like  Sappho  or  Simonides,  elegiac  poets  like  Theognis 
and  Solon,  or  philosophic  poets  like  Emi)edocles,  with  his 
calm,  didactic  tone. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  some  sort  of  estimate  of 
the  contribution  of  Greek  Literature  to  the  world’s  religious 
thought.  For,  is  it  not  evident  what  a  splendid  propaedeutic 
of  Christian  thought  and  teaching  this  literature  was?  Can 
we  not  see  that  Christianity  came  to  supply  just  what  this 
literature  lacked,  but  yet  nobly  strove  and  reached  after? 
Partial  and  incomplete  as  might  be  the  teachings  of  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles  anent  the  rights  and  claims  of  violated  law, 
sombre  and  imperfect  as  might  be  the  views  of  Euripides  re- 
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garding  human  destiny,  these  all  had  a  sense  of  Divine  law 
as  holy,  just,  inevitable,  and  a  feeling  after  some  more  unified 
and  harmonious  mode  of  existence  than  they  here  knew.  No 
doubt,  their  hopes  and  feelings  were  inchoate  and  imperfect, 
such  as  we  speak  of  in  Wordsworth's  lines  of  the  “Excur¬ 
sion”  : — 

“Man  is  of  dust:  Ethereal  hopes  are  his, 

Which,  when  they  should  maintain  themselves  aloft. 
Want  due  consistence :  iike  a  piliar  of  smoke 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises,  but,  having  reach’d  the  thinner  air. 

Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  iouger  seen.’’* 

But  Still,  when  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  came  to  unfold  on 
the  Areopagus  the  truths  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  what  was  he  doing  but  giving  more  perfect  form  and 
full-voiced  expression  to  those  truths  which  the  great  Greek 
poets  had  dimly,  inarticulately  felt,  to  wit,  the  truths  that  the 
law  had  made  nothing  perfect,  that  religious  feeling — as  their 
BetaiBai/Movia  showed — had  its  place,  that  the  future  life 
awaited  man  in  its  completeness,  and  that  the  reign  of 
righteousness  in  God  was  already  begun?  Worship  was  being 
carried  out  into  wider  temple  than  any  of  Olympian  Zeus  or  of 
Athene,  even  into  a  temple  not  made  with  hands.  But  in 
Greek  literature  and  thought,  a  soil  had  been  prepared,  and  a 
suitable  nidus  made  ready  for  the  new  teachings;  for  men’s 
thought,  in  that  early  springtime  of  humanity,  had  not  been 
able  of  itself  to  wring  the  secrets  from  life  and  the  world.  But 
the  results,  however  inadequate,  were  great  and  valuable,  in 
their  richness  of  suggestion  and  intuition.  The  greatness  of 
that  contribution  has  been  proved  by  the  persistent  influence 
exerted  by  Greek  poetry,  Greek  systems,  and  Greek  ideas,  on 
.all  subsequent  generations.  For  the  literature  of  Greece  is  the 
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one  really  original  literature  in  Europe,  and  so  it  has  been  th^ 
groundwork  of  all  later  literature.  Its  ideas  have  found  their 
Viray  into  all  modem — not  to  speak  of  mediaeval — literature, 
and  have  wielded  the  most  subtle  and  potent  influence.  Surely 
the  way  in  which  ^Eschylus  lives  in  Shelley,  and  Euripides  in 
Browning,  are  sufficient  examples.  The  dawn  of  modem 
tragedy  already  lies  in  Euripides,  the  conflict  of  mighty 
spiritual  powers  is  already  foreshadowed  in  iElschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  modern  criticism  of  life  is,  in  fact,  already 
anticipated  in  Homer  and  his  successors.  We  have  seen,  how 
these  Greek  poets  are  to  be  judged  by  their  ethical  worth  and 
religious  import:  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in  them  those 
results  of  moral  experience  and  wisdom  which  have  been  won 
only  through  long  centuries  of  suffering ;  but  we  may  claim,  for 
them  wondrous  simplicity,  beauty,  balance,  tmthfulness,  vivid¬ 
ness,  insight  into  essential  passion,  self-restraint,  and  moral 
wisdom,  the  whole  making  them  founts  of  perennial  delight. 
And  when  to  them  we  add  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  with 
whom  in  this  article  we  are  not  mainly  concerned,  with  what 
unruffled  serenity  we  find  a  Plato  contemplating  life,  with 
what  sublime  faith  wfe  find  him  holding  to  one  eternal,  never- 
changing  God,  who  is  good,  and  to  the  superiority,  worth,  and 
beauty  of  heavenly  virtue.  So,  too,  with  what  splendid  tenacity 
we  find  an  Aristotle  holding  to  reason  as  supreme  faculty  of 
the  soul,  to  whose  perfect  realization  man  must  continually 
approximate,  even  though  his  philosophy  sat  loosely  to  positive 
religion.  He  yet  loved  the  gods  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
religious  belief  had  become  too  much  robbed  of  its  content. 
Even  in  Homeric  times,  the  social  bond — for  so  it  should  be 
called — between  gods  and  men  was  not  without  religious  sig¬ 
nificance  :  in  the  days  of  Epaminondas,  we  see  what  rare  deli¬ 
cacy  of  conscience,  and  fine  moral  earnestness,  philosophy  had 
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been  able  to  produce.  The  aim  of  the  Greek  thinkers  had  been 
to  make  the  world  a  more  fit  and  worthy  habitation  for  man- 
from  Socrates  to  the  Stoics  they  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  but  always  was  “  Hellas  the  nurse  of  man  complete 
as  man.” 


The  Hellenic  religion,  as  exemplified  in  Greek  Literature, 
bore  to  the  end  the  character  mainly  of  a  nature-religion. 
This,  in  spite  of  its  large  infusion  of  ethical  sentiment,  and  in 
spite,  also,  of  the  moral  progress  of  its  gods  through  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  culture  and  poetry.  That  religion  made  life  joyous 
and  free  in  its  own  way,  for  it  saw  in  every  manifestation  of 
nature  a  divine  element.  It  partook  of  a  large  and  generous 
inclusiveness  in  its  character,  and  was  not  poor  in  the 
peculiarly  Greek  sense  of  proportion,  nor  in  equilibrium  of 
powers  and  harmonious  development  of  aptitudes.  But, 
though  these  things  were  so,  and  though  the  Greek  poets 
might  ethically  construe  nature-myths  according  to  their  own 
will,  yet  the  gods  were  nature-gods  still,  and  never  did  they 
get  beyond  the  stage  of  being  semi-ethical  only.  It  was  a 
true  and  notable  instinct  that  led  their  poets,  however,  not  to 
sacrifice  the  interrelation  subsisting  between  God  and  man, 
for  such  an  element  of  religion  could  never  be  sacrificed. 
What  has  just  been  said  illustrates  yet  further  the  position  we 
have  already  taken  up,  that  the  Greek  Literature  was  a  superb 
propaedeutic  of  the  more  spiritual  and  rational  religion  that 
was  to  be  propounded  by  Saint  Paul  at  Athens.  The  religious 
sanction  was  maintained,  along  with  new  ethical  sanction,  by 
Socrates,  by  Plato,  and  by  the  Stoics.  The  “  growth  into  the 
likeness  of  God,” — ofioCoxn^^  —which  as  a  doctrine  had  been 
derived  from  the  Mysteries  and  Pythagoreanism,  was  accorded 
high  place  by  Plato.  Foreshadowed  in  Socratic  teaching,  it 
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became  a  cardinal  point  with  the  Stoics.  What  wonder  that 
Saint  Paul  chose  to  repeat.  Tow  ^ap  koX  yever:  iapJv.  Because 
neither  man  nor  nation  can  continuously  triumph  without  re¬ 
ligious  devotion,  Athenian  greatness  was  unable  to  survive  the 
loss  of  living  religious  faith.  But  their  loss  was  the  world’s 
religious  gain,  and  tliey  could  have  truly  said,  Morientes 
vivitnus. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LATEST  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY. 

IX.  CONCERNING  IDIOM. 

In  Acts  xxvi.  11  is  a  passage  that  illustrates  in  an  interesting 
way  the  slow  progress  that  the  Bible  has  made  toward  being 
understood.  We  may  trace  it  through  several  versions : — 

1.  Wycllf:  Bi  alle  synagogis  ofte  Y  punyschide  hem,  and  con- 
streynede  to  blasfeme. 

2.  A.  V. :  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled 
them  to  blaspheme. 

3.  Conybeare  and  Howson:  In  every  synagogue  I  continually 
punished  them,  and  endeavored  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme. 

4.  Both  Revisions:  Punishing  them  oftentimes  in  all  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  I  strove  to  make  them  blaspheme. 

The  form  of  the  Bible  Union  agrees  substantially  with  that 
of  the  Revisions.  In  forms  3  and  4  there  has  emerged  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that,  by  an  idiom  of  the  New  Testanient 
Greek,  the  imperfect  tense  may  mean  not  only  action  con¬ 
tinued  (I  was  compelling),  or  action  begun  (I  began  to  com¬ 
pel),  or  action  frequent  (I  used  to  compel),  and  so  on,  but 
action  attempted  (I  tried  to  compel).^  The  last  of  these 
senses  is  so  appropriate  here  that  it  is  recognized  at  once  as 
the  necessary  thing :  force  was  applied,  but  it  largely  failed. 

In  this  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  two  other  ex¬ 
amples  : — 

Matt.  ill.  14:  [John]  tried  to  forbid  him. 

Luke  1.  59:  They  started  to  name  him  Zacharlah. 
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In  these  cases  the  Revisions  have  “  would  have  hindered  ”  and 
“  would  have  called  ” :  most  other  recent  versions  and  the 
“Edition  of  Paris”  show  a  recognition  of  the  idiom  in  the 
tense,  but  the  makers  of  the  old  standard  English  versions, 
the  “English  Hexapla,”  were  not  acute  enough  for  such 
things. 

Recurring  to  Acts  xxvi.  11,  we  quote : — 

5.  Weymouth :  In  all  the  synagogues  also  I  punished  them  man^’ 
a  time,  and  tried  to  make  them  blaspheme. 

Here,  more  than  in  the  previous  forms,  we  are,  in  spite  of  the 
unfortunate  comma,  helped  to  realize  that  not  only  the  punish¬ 
ing  took  place  in  the  synagogues,  but  also  the  attempts  to  ex¬ 
tort  words  of  reprobation  of  Christ:  this  use  of  a  place  of 
worship  is  a  touch  that  hightens  the  horror  of  the  tale. 

6.  “  Edition  of  Paris  “  (1805) :  Souvent  m6me  dans  toutes  les 
Synagogues,  je  les  contraignois  de  blasphemer  en  les  punissant. 

7.  An  edition  dated  1785  has :  En  les  persecutant,  je  les  contraig¬ 
nois  de  blasphemer. 

8.  Weizsacker:  Ueberall  in  der  Synagogen  babe  ich  sie  oftmals 
durch  Strafen  gezwungen  zu  l&stem. 

In  forms  6,  7,  and  8  we  find  a  failure  to  recognize  what  some 
others  had  discovered,  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  imperfect 
tense,  but  there  is  the  prominence  of  the  synagogue  as  the 
scene  of  both  the  acts,  and  there  is  the  added  discovery  that 
the  punishing  is  subordinate  to  the  effort  to  compel,  the  former 
being  only  the  means,  while  the  latter  is  the  end :  it  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  in  later  times  subsisted  between  the  rack  and  the 
agonized  and  perjured  confession.  In  other  words,  by  hendia- 
dys,  the  acts  are  made  coordinate,  when  one  is  really  the 
means  to  the  other.  The  mind  responds  with  g^titude  to  this 
clearing  of  the  sense.  It  is  strange  that  the  French  versions 
should  have  carried  the  idea  for  so  very  many  years  before 
there  came  any  wider  recognition  of  the  truth.  The  single 
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word  “by,”  inserted  before  “punishing”  in  the  Revisions, 
would  have  been  a  help. 

9.  T.  C. :  Time  after  time,  in  every  Synagogue,  I  tried  by  pun¬ 
ishments  to  force  them  to  blaspheme. 

In  this  form  all  three  of  the  points  are  fully  brought  out ;  the 

\ 

effort  was  not  successful ;  the  whole  action  was  in  synagogues ; 
the  punishment  was  only  a  means  to  making  the  disciples  deny 
their  Master. 

Thus  the  travail  of  the  ages,  through  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  has  brought  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage  at  last  to 
the  birth. 

In  the  passage  we  find  three  examples  of  idiom:  not  only, 
as  we  have  suggested,  the  special  sense  of  the  imperfect  tense, 
and  the  hendiadys,  but  the  special  sense  of  “blaspheme.”  It 
is  of  the  idioms  of  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  translation, 
that  we  have  something  to  say. 

The  word  “  idiom  ”  is  not  very  luminously  defined  in  the 
dictionaries  or  the  rhetorics,  but  its  sense  is  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  is,  for  our  present  purposes,  (a)  sometimes  the  use 
of  a  phrase  in  a  sense  not  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
several  p>aHs  of  the  phrase,  or  (b)  sometimes  a  dialectic  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  sense,  or  (c),  in  general,  any  distinctive  usage. 
“  There  is  ”  must  count  as  an  idiom,  because  it  puts  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  sense  upon  “  there  ” ;  a  similar  thing  is  true  of  il  y  a, 
and  es  gibt.  The  French  use  avoir  beau  (to  have  beautiful) 
to  say  that  an  action  is  useless ;  thus  il  a  beau  s*excuser  (he 
has  (a)  beautiful  (task)  to  excuse  himself)  means  that  he 
cannot  do  it;  beau  has  no  such  sense  elsewhere,  and  hence 
the  phrase  is  an  idiom.  To  say  that  a  window  “  g^ves  upon  ” 
a  street  or  a  court  is  to  use  an  idiom  of  France  (donner 
sur),  a  Gallicism,  that  for  some  forty  years  (Howells,  Kip- 
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ling)  has  been  trying  to  shiic  its  roots  into  Anglo-Saxon 
soil.  One  idiom  of  our  fathers  was  to  make  a  verb,  when 
it  had  a  complex  subject,  agree  with  the  nearest  member 
of  that  subject,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  “  Thou  and  I  am  one  ” ; 
another  was  the  use  of  cumulated  negatives  to  make  the 
neg^ation  stronger,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  “  I  cannot  go  no  far¬ 
ther”:  Chaucer  in  one  place  piles  up  four;  another  mciy  be 
found  illustrated  in  Gen.  xli.  32:  (A.V.,  E.R.,)  “The  dream 
was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice,”  when  the  doubling  was  but 
once ;  another  was  to  add  the  suffix  ly  to  but  one  of  a  series  of 
adj^tives,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  “  sprightfully  and  bold,”  “  poor 
and  basely.”^  These,  and  a  thousand  other  idioms  of  our 
fathers,  are  dead.  “  Had  better,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  living 
idiom,  a  perfectly  good  one,  of  long  standing,  historically  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  the  inept  “  would  better  ”  should  not  be 
allowed  to  displace  it. 

Not  only  are  idioms  continually  dying,  but  they  are  as  con¬ 
tinually  springing  up :  one  of  the  newest  is  “  failing  this,”  for 
“if  this  fails.”  Many  of  these  are  uncouth,  yet  some  of  the 
worst  of  them  cling  to  life  like  weeds.  Generally,  unless  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  a  new  idiom  is  instantly  perceived,  it  is  likely  to  excite 
a  measure  of  resentment,  as  over  the  recent  outburst,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  abandonment  of  the  possessive  case  (e.  g. :  “  There 
was  no  fear  of  him  [his]  going  under  ”  [R.  J.  Campbell]),  or, 
in  the  Revisions,  at  John  x.  41  r  “  John  did  no  sig^  ” :  who  ever 
heard  of  “  do  a  sig^  ”  ? 

The  matter  is,  however,  larger  and  deeper  than  this :  “  Most 
tongues  are  full  of  idiomatic  phrases,  which,  when  we  attempt 
to  analyze  them,  are  often  obscure,  or  meaningless,  or  absurd, 
[but]  which  nevertheless  constitute  no  small  part  of  the 

’  Compare  Spanish  usage,  as  in  “  clara  y  distintamente,”  “  literal  y 
diiigentemente.” 
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strength  and  charm  of  expression.” '  Colman  reminds  us  that 
idioms  are  to  be  counted,  not  among  the  irregularities,  but 
among  the  beauties,  of  a  language.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  most  painful  or  ridiculous  blunders  in  translation  have 
come  from  failure  to  comprehend  idioms  in  the  language  con¬ 
cerned.* 

Idiom  in  the  Bible  is  commented  on  as  far  back  as  Donne; 
he  says :  “  There  are  certain  idioms  .  .  .  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  repeats  several  times,  upon  several  occasions,  in  the 
Scriptures.”  If  was  an  idiom  to  use  “  blaspheme  ”  of  disown¬ 
ing  Christ.  It  was  evidently  an  idiom  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  call  their  discipleship  “the  Way”  (Acts  ix.  2,  etc.: 
compare  the  expression  “  new  methods,”  out  of  which  came 
“  Methodist  ”  as  a  term  of  contempt).  It  was  a  peculiar  idiom, 
in  Jas.  i.  11,  to  throw  the  assertion  back  into  the  past:  as 
Wyclif  has  it :  “  The  sunne  roos  vp  with  heete  [the  scorching 
wind],  and  driede  the  gras,  and  the  flour  of  it  fclde  doun,  and 
the  fairnesse  of  his  chere  perischide” — an  imagined  case  in  the 
past  taking  the  place  of  the  frequent  general  fact;  this  idiom, 
although  Weizsacker  copies  it,  would  not  do  at  all  with  us, 
and  all  the  translators  into  English,  since  Wyclif,  have,  so 
far  as  we  have  noticed,  used  the  present  tense. 

An  entirely  parallel  case  of  this  idiom  of  tense  is  in  Matt. 
X.  39 :  “  He  that  found  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  lost  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.”  The  “  Twentieth  Century  ” 
follows  the  original,  but  the  idiom  is  not  at  home  in  any  modem 
speech,  and  most  versions  in  any  language  state  what  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  general  fact  in  the  present  tense. 

W.  D.  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  p.  96. 

•  A  recent  case  of  this  is  in  the  Hohenlohe  memoirs :  “  Bauemfftng- 
erei  ”  is  Innocently  called  “  peasant-catching  ” ;  it  means  “  confidence- 
game.” 
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This  idiomatic  Hebraizing  avoidance  of  the  present  tense  is 
conspicuous  in  places  where  many  have  found  a  surprise  in  the 
Revisions ;  e.  g. : — 

Matt  V.  10:  Blessed  [are]  they  that  have  been  persecuted  for 
righteousness’  sake. 

tI.  12 :  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  idiom  to  use  “  Give  glory  to  God  ” 
(Josh.  vii.  19 ;  John  ix.  24)  as  an  adjuration  to  a  man  to  tell 
the  truth. 

All  these  cases  exhibit  idioms  that  are,  at  least  by  scholars, 
well  understood.  Our  present  thesis  is,  however,  that  there 
are  in  the  Bible  idioms  which,  if  detected,  have  not  been 
brought  out  in  English  idiom  in  any  standard  version. 

I.  Take  the  matter  of  hendiadys  as  an  example.  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  Latin,  in  classic  Greek,  it  is  rare  and  generally  poetic : 
Vergil  speaks  of  “  paterae  and  gold  ”  for  paterae  of  gold ; 
Cicero,  of  “  memory  and  posterity  ”  for  the  memory  of  pos¬ 
terity  ;  Shakespeare  says :  “  Contrive  and  quaff  ” ;  we  say : 
“  Try  and  think.”  In  almost  any  language  or  author,  outside 
of  the  Bible  and  colloquial  idiom,  the  form  is  not  Hkely  to  be 
frequent.  Yet  in  the  Bible,  in  each  Testament,  it  li  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common,  it  is  used,  often,  with  such  entire  lack  of 
poetic  or  artistic  feeling,  that  it  has  to  be  counted,  not  as  a 
poetic  figure,  but  as  an  idiom,  unconsciously  used,  just  as  we 
are  unaware  that  we  are  i)eculiar  when  we  say,  “  I  was  good 
and  tired.”  Hendiadys  is  sometimes  a  fiery,  and  sometimes  a 
homely,  plodding,  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  by  in¬ 
heritance,  of  the  New. 

We  have  gpven  great  numbers  of  examples,  of  each  kind, 
in  previous  papers.  The  following  are  only  additional  cases, 
bringing  out  no  fresh  aspect  of  the  matter:  we  give  them 
here,  partly  because  the  other  cases  are  not  under  the  present 
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reader’s  eye;  partly  because,  g^ven  in  connection  with  the 
present  discussion,  they  emphasize  the  point;  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  to  many  they  will  be  just  so  much  help  toward  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Scripture.  They  differ  in  their  degrees  of 
certainty  or  imperativeness,  and  in  their  matter-of-factness, 
but,  taken  together,  they  help  one  to  realize  how  pervasive  the 
method  is,  and  how  far  it  is,  often,  from  being  an  intentional 
or  an  emotional  deviation  frornl  the  ordinary  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Just  here  one  side-remark  should  be  made:  We  have  said 
that  many  cases  of  hendiadys  are  brought  out  in  no  standard 
English  version ;  yet  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  shows  by  far 
the  most  sagacity  in  detecting  them  and  bringing  them  out. 
We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  “  Twentieth  Century,”  with 
all  the  merits  of  its  second  form,  a  standard  version,  and  this 
especially  for  the  following  reasons :  It  is,  at  many  points,  so 
free  a  translation  as  to  be  more  properly  called  a  paraphrase: 
this  alone  should  settle  the  case;  it  intrudes  ideas  that  are 
not  in  the  original ;  it  breaks  up  the  simplicity  that  often  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  origfinal  by  attempting  to  be  vivacious;  it 
injures  the  fluidity  of  the  style  by  an  almost  wholesale 
omission  of  conjunctions :  the  Revelation  is  the  very  last  book 
on  which  such  treatment  should  be  put;  it  is  equally  diligent 
in  reducing  figurative  expressions  to  a  literal  form ;  it  as  care¬ 
fully  dims  or  removes  all  local  color ;  it  constantly  prefers  an 
inadequate  translation  to  one  that  would  be  more  exact  or 
felicitous  by  the  use  of  a  slightly  archaic  word ;  it  has  fantastic 
prejudices  against  some  of  our  commonest  and  pithiest  words; 
it  substitutes  weak,  flat,  words  for  strong  ones,  as,  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  5,  “expect”  for  “hope.”  Yet  the  merits  of  the  later 
form  of  this  version  are  so  great,  its  conception  is  so  penetrating 
or  brilliant  at  many  points,  that  it  should  be  perhaps  the  chief 
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handbook  of  those  who  will  some  day  give  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  final  a  form  as  it  can  ever  receive.  , 

We  were  about  to  give  some  additional  cases  of  hendiadys : 
the  first  form,  in  each  case,  is  from  the  American  Revision : — 

Isa.  vl.  5 :  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah 
of  hosts. 

Real  sense :  Though  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwell  .... 
yet  mine  eyes .... 

Matt  xxill.  3 :  All  things  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you,  these 
do  and  observe :  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works. 

Real  sense:  Though  you  do  and  observe  all  that  they  command 
you,  yet  do  not  according  to  their  works. 

Mark  xv.  25 :  It  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him. 

An  edition  of  1785 :  II  6toit  trois  heures  guand  ils  le  crucifidrent. 
Weizs&cker :  Es  war  aber  die  dritte  Stunde,  da  sie  Ihn  kreuzigten. 

Weymouth  also  and  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  treat  this 
verse  as  a  case  of  hendiadys. 

John  xvli.  25 :  The  world  knew  thee  not,  but  I  knew  tfiee  [a  bad 
case  of  using  the  past  tense  where  the  perfect  is  needed]. 

Weizsacker  and  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ”  have,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  rendering  of  Weymouth: — 

Though  the  world  has  failed  to  recognize  thee,  yet  I  have  known 
thee. 

Acts  ii.  46:  Gladness  and  singleness  of  heart. 

T.  C. :  Simple-hearted  gladness. 

Hi.  12:  Why  fasten  ye  your  eyes  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  or  godliness  [Godliness  is  no  longer  an  apt  word  here]  wo 
had  made  this  man  to  walk? 

No  version  that  we  have  seen  shows  a  suspicion  of  that  which 

suggested  to  Olshausen  his  comment  on  the  verse :  “  Piety  is 

viewed  ...  as  imparting  a  real  power.” 

V.  3:  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  He  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price? 

It  is  possible  to  render  this  “  .  .  .  lie  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
keeping  .  .  .” 
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xvii.  25 :  Life  and  breath. 

Is  not  this  really,  or  substantially,  “  the  breath  of  life  ”  ?  With¬ 
out  life  breath  would  be  of  small  account. 

xxi.  28:  He  brought  Greeks  also  [even  Greeks?]  into  the  temple 
and  bath  defiled  this  holy  place. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  this  as  a  case  of  ellipsis  by  inserting 
“  thus  ”  before  “  hath  defiled  ” ;  or  to  omit  the  comma  after 
“temple”  and  “hath”  before  “defiled”  (so  Weizsacker) ; 
but  hendiadys  is  the  better  view,  especially  as  the  temple  is 
“  this  holy  place.”  Such  is  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  passage : 
“  he  hath  defiled  this  holy  place  by  bringing  in  Greeks.” 

2  Tim.  1.  10:  Who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
the  [bis?]  gospel. 

Possibly  “  life  and  immortality  ”  stands  for  “  immortal  life,” 
but  in  this  case  the  literal  rendering  carries  an  idea  that  is 
larger  and  richer.  Yet  every  couplet  of  this  kind  should  be 
challenged  with  the  question  whether  hendiadys  is  not  con¬ 
cealed  under  its  coordination  of  terms ;  e.  g. : — 

Jas.  1.  13 :  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempt- 
eth  no  man. 

T.  C. :  God,  who  cannot  be  tempted  to  do  wrong,  does  not  himseU* 
tempt  any  one. 


V.  10 :  An  example  of  suffering  and  of  patience. 

T.  C. :  An  example  of  patient  endurance  of  suffering. 

Rev.  V.  10 :  Thou  madest  them  to  be  unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and 
priests. 

T.  C. :  ....  a  Kingdom  of  Priests. 


The  proof  of  this  is  in  Ex.  xix.  G. 

xviL  13:  These  have  one  mind,  and  they  give  their  power  and 
authority  unto  the  beast. 

T.  C. :  These  kings  are  of  one  mind  in  surrendering  their  power  and 
authority  to  the  Beast. 
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Wc  close  a  list  that  might  be  much  longer  with  a  remark¬ 
able  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  entirely  unanswerable  case 

Matt  T.  IG:  Even  so  let  your  light  shine  before  men:  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

If  there  is  anything  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and  the-  spirit 
of  Christ’s  teachings,  it  is  just  what,  according  to  the  literal 
form  of  this  verse,  we  are  bidden  to  do:  performing  good 
deeds  in  order  to  be  seen.  Only  a  few  verses  farther  along  we 
are  told  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand 
does;  our  acts  of  “righteousness,” — our  prayers,  our  alms, 
and  our  fasting,  (vi.  1-18) — ^are  not  to  be  done  before  men. 
Hence,  in  translating  this  verse,  we  have  to  seek  a  way  of 
escape,  and  that  way  is  found  in  considering  the  mandate  an 
extraordinary  case  of  hendiadys.  It  is  softened  none  too  much 
in  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ” :  “  .  .  .  that,  seeing  your 

good  actions,  they  may  ...”  It  might  be  legitimately 
rendered :  “  .  .  .  that,  if  they  see  ...  ” 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  just  how  hendiadys  should  be 
noted  in  the  English  Bible,  but  somehow,  especially  in  the 
more  marked  or  probable  cases,  the  reader  ought  to  be  not  only 
enabled,  but  compelled,  to  know.  In  a  few  cases  the  real  sense 
has  already  been  put  into  the  English  text;  in  many  others  it 
ought  to  be ;  in  others  it  might  go  into  the  margin ;  in  the  least 
probable  cases  mention  in  a  commentary  would  suffice.  But, 
all  the  time,  the  reader — and,  if  possible,  the  hearer — has  a 
right  to  know  what  his  Bible  is  believed  to  mean. 

II.  At  the  outset  we  gave  some  cases  of  idiom  in  tense. 
There  is  one  notable  case  in  which,  from  failure  to  allow  for 
idiom,  the  English  Revisers  blundered  out  of  the  right  sense 
into  a  wrong  one,  and  the  American  Revisers  and  the  Bible 
Union  seem  to  have  felt  bound  to  follow : — 
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Matt.  xxiv.  22:  Except  those  days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh 
would  have  been  saved. 


But  the  reference  is  not  to  what  “  had  been  ”  or  “  would  have 
been,”  for  the  catastrophe  in  question  had  not  yet  come.  No 
matter  w'hat  classic  usage  with  that  tense  may  have  been,  it  is 
entirely  impossible  to  believe  that  “would  have  been”  is 
right.  We  have  to  suppose  that  Christ  spoke,  and  that  the 
apostle  wrote,  something  that  would  fit  the  facts.  The  Revisers 
were  keen  enough  to  realize  that  they  must  not  go  by  classic 
usage  in  another  part  of  that  same  clause:  they  wrote  “no 
flesh  ”  where  by  idiom,  by  Hebraism,  the  original  has  “  not  all 
flesh  ” ;  but  with  that  their  courage  failed,  and  they  must  needs 
reverse  all  precedent  by  giving  to  the  word  standing  between 
“  not  ”  and  “  all  ”  a  perfectly  impossible  sense.  The  translation, 
even  if  it  were  unique  with  that  tense,  has  to  be  essentially  as 
Lange  makes  it :  “  Unless  those  days  were  shortened,  no  flesh 
would  be  saved.”  Such  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  the  second 
verb,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  other  versions  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  rendering  which  the  English  Revisers  started 
and  the  two  others  blindly  followed  is  only  another  example  of 
the  almost  incredible  way  in  which  one  Revision  or  both  went 
off  sometimes  on  freakish  ideas.  If  “  would  be  saved  ”  is 
anomalous  in  this  place,  it  is  anomalous  by  idiom,  and  that  is 
the  final  word  in  the  matter. 

We  may  note  another  case  of  uncouthness  through  failure 
to  render  what  is  idiomatic  in  one  language  by  what  is  idioma¬ 
tic  in  another.  John  xxi.  18  (“When  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou 
shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands  .  .  .  ”)  is  not  even  literal  to 
the  Greek  tense,  and  is  now  contrary  to  the  higher  principle 
of  “  idiom  for  idiom.’’  By  idiom  it  should  be  “  when  thou  art 
old,”  or,  more  literally,  “hast  g^own  old”  (T.  C.). 
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Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  tenses,  we  would  add  that 
the  fading  or  weakening  of  an  idiom  in  English  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  passive  participles  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxii.  3, 
4,  and  Acts  xv.  20.  In  earlier  times  the  sense  of  completed 
action  was  much  more  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  English  perfect 
passive  participle  than  now ;  hence  the  sense  of  the  perfect  was 
then  g^ven  to  what  now  seems  a  present  tense.  There  was  a 
like  relation  between  the  pluperfect  and  the  past  tense.  In 
Matt.  xxii.  3  we  read:  “  [He]  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call 
them  that  were  [had  been,  by  a  previous  messenger]  bidden 
to  the  wedding  ” ;  the  point  is  that  they  had  accepted  the  first 
invitation,  but,  on  the  customary  second  call,  “begged  off”; 
the  form  in  the  standard  versions  is  very  misleading.  So  in 
verse  4 :  “  Tell  them  that  are  [have  been]  bidden  ” ;  and  in 
Acts  XV.  20:  “Abstain  from  what  is  [has  been]  strangled.” 
Such  forms  were  once  good  enough,  but  now  they  should  all 
be  changed. 

III.  We  have  given,  in  previous  papers,  a  good  many  cases 
in  which  the  Revisers,  instead  of  improving  upon  the  old 
versions,  made  matters  worse.  A  case  not  connected  with 
Hellenistic  idiom  is  in  1  Tim.  iv.  12  :  “  Be  thou  an  ensample.** 
King  James’s  men  found  “  ensample  ”  in  earlier  versions,  but 
deliberately  gave  it  up,  giving  us  “  example  ”  instead :  why  go 
out  of  the  way  to  darken  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  with  an 
archaism  that  was  rejected  by  gjeat  masters  of  English  three 
hundred  years  ago? 

Another  case  not  connected  with  idiom  is  in  Phil.  ii.  1 :  “  If 
there  is  therefore  any  exhortation  in  Christ.”  There  is  no 
word  that  precisely  fits  this  place,  but  “  exhortation  ”  is  bad. 
“Consolation,”  as  in  the  old  versions,  is  nearer,  but  not  near 
enough.  “Encouragement”  (T.  C.)  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  that  can  be  found. 
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In  Mark  x.  45  (“Even  the  son  of  man  .  .  .  ”)  it  was  a 
pity  to  change  “  even  ”  to  “  also.” 

The  following  changes  for  the  worse  are  connected  with 
idiom : — 

2  Kings  xvii.  14 :  They  would  not  hear,  but  hardened  their  neck. 
A  whole  nation  had  to  get  along  with  but  a  single  neck!  The 
men  of  1611  thought  that  they  must  have  had  more  than  just 
one.  In  the  original  Bible  it  was  an  idiom  to  give  many  peo 
pie  a  single  mouth  or  neck  or  heart,  but  with  us  it  is  not  so; 
hence,  also,  the  Revisers  should  not  have  said,  in  Heb.  xiii.  7, 
“  the  issue  of  their  lifej* 

Mark  vii.  24:  He  entered  into  a  bouse,  and  would  have  no  man 
know  it;  and  be  could  not  be  hid  [hide  himself?]. 

Tyndale  has  it :  “Butt  he  culde  nott  be  hid.”  But,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  is  obviously  and  necessarily  the  sense.  From  all 
such  cases  and  from  the  relation  of  the  Hellenistic  to  Hebrew 
we  argue  infallibly  that  it  was  an  Hellenistic  idiom  to  use  fca( 
in  the  sense  of  but.  It  is  equally  plain  that  in  Rev.  iv.  3 
(“  jasper  and  sardius  ”)  and  should  be  or. 

The  and-but  question  and,  equally,  the  will-shall  question 
are  well  illustrated  in  Ex.  iii.  19,  20 : — 

I  know  that  the  King  of  Egypt  will  not  give  you  leave  to  go,  no, 
not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  [but]  1  will  [shall]  put  forth  my  band 
and  smite  Egypt.  .  . ;  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go. 

It  is  hard  to  make  out  what  the  American  Revisers  had  in 
mind  in  changing  1  Cor.  xv.  51  to  “  we  all  shall  not  sleep.” 

1  John  V.  19 :  The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  this  wretched  notion  of  an  idiom  came 
to  be  intruded  into  our  Bible,  including  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
there  is  an  illuminating  passage  in  Hastings’s  Bible  Dictionary 
(vol.  V.  p.  262). 

It  was  an  Hellenistic  idiom  to  say  in  Phil.  iii.  2 :  “  Beware 
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of  the  dogs,  beware  of  the  evil  workers,  “  where  our  idiom 
would  leave  the  article  out ;  hence  the  Revisers  should  not  have 
put  the  article  in. 

It  was  an  Hellenistic  idiom  to  say  in  Luke  xix.  2 :  “  a  man 
called  by  name  Zacchaeus  ” :  the  version  of  1611  did  not  use 
this  uncouth  form,  but  the  Revisers  evidently  thought  that  they 
must.  So  they  said  in  Matt.  v.  35 :  “  footstool  of  his  feet.”'  It 
was  not  necessary  to  make  our  Bible  awkward  by  transferring 
pleonastic  forms  to  a  language  from  which  pleonasm  has 
through  centuries  been  diligently  weeded  out.  The  Revisers 
evidently  felt  this  in  other  places,  for  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  5,  etc., 
they  changed  the  idiom  “  widow  woman  ”  to  “  widow,”  and 
in  Acts  i.  16,  etc.,  “  men,  brothers,”  to  lower  terms.  Surely 
there  should  be  consistency  in  such  respects. 

IV.  To  turn  to  matters  in  which  the  Revisers  did  not  go 
backward  but  only  left  things  wrong: — 

In  Ex.  viii.  26  is  an  obvious  breach  of  idiom :  “  Moses  said. 
It  is  not  meet  so  to  do,  for  [then]  we  shall  [should]  [have  toi] 
sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  .  . .” 

It  is  not  good  idiom  to  say  in  Mark  xii.  33 :  **  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,”  when  there  is  no  word  to  which  ”  his 
and  ”  himself  ”  can  refer.  The  American  Revisers  remedied 
a  similar  defect  in  Jas.  i.  27. 

It  was  an  idiom  of  that  part  of  the  world  to  use  as  the 
epistolary  standpoint  the  time  of  the  receipt,  instead  of  that 
of  the  writing,  of  a  letter — as  with  us :  hence,  the  idi<wn  not 
being  understood,  the  letter  of  Claudias  Lysias  to  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii.  30),  and  the  letter  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  are,  in  King 
James’s  version  and  in  the  Revisions,  darkened  at  critical 
points.  In  Jude  3  Weymouth  and  Weizsacker  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  tense,  on  account  of  the  epistolary  standpoint, 
must  be  present : — 
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Beloved,  while  I  was  [am]  giving  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you 
of  our  common  salvation,  I  w’as  [am]  constrained.  .  .  . 


There  are  idioms  in  the  way  in  which  certain  words  go  to¬ 
gether:  it  is  not  present  idiom  to  speak  of  “dissolving” 
doubts  (Dan.  v.  16,  A.  V.,  Revs.)  ;  doubts  are  resolved.  It  is 
not  present  idiom  to  speak  of  healing  disease  (Matt.  x.  8, 
etc.)  ;  wounds  are  healed ;  sickness  and  disease  are  cured. 

There  is  now  a  fully  established  idiom  as  to  the  relative 
pronoun :  when  it  is  restrictive,  showing  what  one  is  meant,  we 
now,  unless  there  is,  in  the  demands  of  euphony,  some  reason 
to  the  contrary,  use  that,  while  who  or  which  introduces  only 
a  parenthetical  clause.  Hence  we  should  not  say  now  (John 
vi.  58),  “This  is  the  bread  zvhich  came  down  out  of  heaven.” 
The  first  clause  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  addressed,  really,  to 
“  the  father  that  is  in  heaven.”  The  Revisers  seem  to  have 
used  the  two  forms  indifferently,  not  ignoring  the  distinction, 
but  not  aware  that  it  exists;  in  John  vi.  57  they  have:  “he 
that  eateth  me,”  in  which  the  relative,  being  restrictive,  is  con¬ 
formed  to  present  usage. 

There  are  idioms  that  are  limited  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world :  in  England  “  expect  ”  is  much  used 
for  “  suppose  ” :  in  America  it  is  only  a  vulgarism.  Few 
Americans  use  “  very  pleased,”  or  “  directly  he  came  ”  (for 
“as  soon  as  he  came”),  or  “different  than,”  or  “recover 
[from]  the  blow.”  It  makes  most  Americans  wince  to  read  in 
Eph.  V.  32 :  “I  speak  in  regard  of  Qirist  and  of  the  church  ” ; 
they  would  say :  “  in  regard  to,”  or  “  in  respect  to,”  or,  better 
because  more  simply,  “  I  speak  of  Christ  and  the  church.” 

We  have  given  some  notable  examples  of  the  idiom  by 
which  a  passive  is  much  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
reflexive,  or  perhaps  the  intransitive,  verb.  It  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  the  opposite  idiom, — an  idiom,  by  the  way. 
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illustrative  of  the  polarizing  tendencies  in  language, — ^by 
which,  in  an  overwrought  self-consciousness,  certain  lan¬ 
guages, — Spanish,  for  instance, — ^abound,  altogether  unneces¬ 
sarily,  in  the  reflexive,  where  we  should  have  the  intransitive 
or  the  passive :  as,  allegrar.y^,  to  rejoice :  disgustar^^,  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased  ;  Matt.  iii.  2:  se  ha.  acercado  el  reino  de  los  cielos. 

The  point  may  well  be  brought  out  a  little  more  fully : — 

As  with  hendiadys,  the  examples  of  this  peculiarity  are  of 
different  degr^s  of  certainty,  interest,  and  importance.  As 
to  certainty,  some  tenses  are  the  sanne  in  the  passive  and  the 
reflexive.  As  to  interest,  doubtless  the  most  striking  is  one 
that  we  have  already  given  (Matt.  i.  18)  :  Mary  found  her¬ 
self  (not  “was  found”)  with  child  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  there 
is  no  certainty  about  this  case,  but  the  reflexive  as  a  render¬ 
ing  is  extremely  fit.  As  to  doctrinal  importance,  the  helpless¬ 
ness,  the  high-Calvinistic  passivity,  of  mani  is  turned  into 
activity  if  we  prefer  the  reflexive  idea. 

Many  of  these  cases,  but  not  all,  are  the  result  of  the 
literary  method  of  representing  God  as  doing  everything, 
while  man  is  only  acted  upon :  this  is  carried  so  far  that  in 
Matt.  XX.  23' (“To  sit  on  my  right  hand  ;  .  .  is  not  mine 
to  give,  but  it  is  for  them  for  whom  it  hath  been  prepared  of 
my  Father  ”)  the  literal  sense  can  hardly  be  other  than  that 
the  seat  is  for  the  man  who  earns  it  by  character  attained ;  so 
in  Acts  i.  7  the  literal  thing  about  the  “times  or  seasons 
[that]  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority  ”  must  be 
that  he  will  suffer  these  things  to  work  themselves  out.  Again, 
there  are  many  passages  where  “  in  order  that  ”  is  very  proper¬ 
ly  rendered  by  the  literal  “  when  ” :  as  in  John  xvi.  2 :  “  There 
is  coming  an  hour  in  order  that  every  one  [that]  killeth  you 
may  think  that  he  is  i)erforming  a' ceremony  of  worship  to 
God.”  The  effect  of  this  literary  method  is  hightened  in  our 
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English  Bible  by  the  undue  preference  of  translators  for 
**  shall  ”  instead  of  “  will  ” ;  as  in  Gal.  vi.  7,  8 :  here  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  “  will  ”  for  “  shall  ”  would  put  the  reaping  of  the 
spiritual  harvest  under  the  laws  of  character,  and  less  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  fiat  of  God. 

With  these  things  goes  also  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  many  things  are  said  to  happen  “  in  order  that  ”  an  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  “  fulfilled,”  when  perhaps 
the  utterance  has  no  such  significance  or  does  not  even  exist. 

In  Matt,  xviii.  3  and  John  xx.  16  are  two  passive  forms  of 
the  verb  to  turn: — 


Except  ye  turn  [lit.,  are  turned]  and  become  as  little  children.  . . . 
She  tumeth  herself  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabboni. 

The  first  of  these,  taken  literally,  represents  the  old  doctrine  of 

“  inability  ”  to  the  full.  The  second  has  been  made  awkward 

by  the  entirely  unnecessary  “  herself,”  but  it  certainly  is  not 

passive  in  sense. 

Matt  xxvi.  43:  Their  eyes  iccre  heavy. 

This  is,  literally,  “  had  been  made  heavy,”  perhaps  by  what 
they  had  been  going  through:  we  should  take  that  sense  for 
gpranted,  if  we  did  not  know  so  many  cases  of  the  other  kind. 
We  quote  it  as  a  case  where  the  Revisers  were  not  obliged  to 
make  the  change  to  a  neuter,  and  could  not  change  to  a  re¬ 
flexive,  verb. 

Acts  xiii.  41 :  Behold,  ye  desplsers,  and  wonder,  and  perish. 
Literally,  be  made  to  disappear. 

xiv.  11 :  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men. 
Literally,  having  been  made  like  unto  men ;  probably,  as  in  the 
“  Twentieth  Century,”  having  made  themselves  like  men. 

xvii.  34 :  Certain  men  clave  unto  him. 

Literally,  were  glued :  evidently,  attached  themselves  closely. 
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ilx.  9 :  Some  were  hardened. 

Hardened  themselves? 

Rom.  vlll.  7 :  The  mind  of  the  flesh  .  ...  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God. 

The  verb  is  enfeebled  here  by  the  translators.  It  may  be  re¬ 
flexive,  or  passive,  but  the  sense  is  reflexive :  the  carnal  mind 
does  not  subject  itself;  (T.  C.)  does  not  submit. 

2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11 :  That  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  manifested.  .  .  . 
Manifest  itself?  It  is  so  in  the  Spanish  version. 

Gal.  11. 11 :  I  resisted  him  to  the  face,  because  he  stood  condemned. 

This  peculiar  form  is  an  effort  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the 
pluperfect  tense : — 

T.  C. :  stood  self-condemned;  Weymouth:  had  Incurred  Just  cen¬ 
sure. 

Paul  evidently  meant  that  Pfeter  had  been  active  in  the 
matter. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  a  curious  thing :  In  1  Sanx 
iii.  2,  3,  according  to  the  three  standard  versions,  Eli  and 
Samuel  were  laid  down  to  sleep.  There  is  in  the  original  noth¬ 
ing  to  justify  this  implication  that  the  attendants  had  put  them 
to  bed;  the  verb  is  not  passive,  but  neuter.  The  venerable 
English  form  is  sheer  uncorrected  blunder:  the  reflexive  or 
"  had  lain  ”  is  precisely  what  is  meant. 

Winer  (sect.  39,  2,  3)  gpves  many  other  cases  of  passive  for 
middle,  including  the  middle  of  interest ;  as : — 

Acts  xlH.  2:  Whereunto  I  have  called  them  [for  myself]. 

XXV.  12:  Thou  hast  appealed  [for  thyself]  unto  Csesar. 

Rom.  Iv.  21 :  What  he  had  promised  [for  himself]  [that  is,  had 
pledged  himself  to]. 

For  each  of  these  three  the  passive  is  an  entirely  impossible 
sense. 

Vol.  LX  IV.  No.  255.  6 
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The  Revisers  were  not  particularly  wiser  than  King  James’s 
men  in  this  mihtter  of  the  passive.  At  times,  as  certain  ex¬ 
amples  here  given  show,  they  made  a  free  paraphrase,  with  en¬ 
tire  disregard  of  the  literal  sense;  at  times  they  ignored  th« 
question  of  voice ;  at  times  they  used  the  passive  as  though  they 
had  to,  although  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  passive 
had  long  before  been  pointed  out.^  This  third  class  needs  to 
be  dealt  with  ag^in  before  the  standard  New  Testament  is 
really  evolved. 

V.  Of  course,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  ellipsis  in  the 
Bible  is  also  a  matter  of  idiom.  Here  are  a  few  more  cases, 
from  Robinson’s  long  list,  in  which  an  omitted  clause  must  be 
supplied  by  the  mind,  to  account  for  a  clause  introduced  by 
for:- 


John  Ix.  30:  The  man  answered  ....  [Why  speak  ye  thus?]  for 
herein  is  the  marvel.  .  .  . 

Acts  iv.  20:  ....  [but  forbid  us  not],  for  we  cannot  but  speak.... 

Iv.  27:  ....  [and  all  this  has  been  fulfilled],  for  [they]  tocre 
gathered.  .  .  . 

xlil.  36:  [Now  this  was  not  said  of  David],  for  David  ....  saw 
corruption. 

2  Cor.  xlil.  4:  [And  so  it  Is  with  us  as  well  as  with  you,]  for  wa 
also  are  weak  In  him,  but  we  shall  live  with  him. 

Heb.  vil.  11:  Now  if  there  was  perfection  through  the  Levltical 
priesthood  ([as  some  may  have  thought,]  for  under  It  hath  the  people 
received  the  law). .  . . 

*ThIs  Is  like  that  extraordinary  double  blunder.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  64, 
by  which  “  nevertheless  ”  is  put  for  “  what  Is  more,”  and  “  hence¬ 
forth  ”  Is  put  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future.  We  give  their 
form,  and  the  true  sense : — 

“  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto  you, 
Henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
Power  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 

“  Jesus  saith  unto  him :  Thou  hast  said ;  yea,  more: ....  ye  shall 
yet  see  the  Son.  ...” 

The  second  of  these  Is  Intelligible ;  the  first  is  not. 
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Matt.  V.  13  is  composed  of  a  main  proposition  and  two  for- 
clauses,  the  first  direct,  the  second  elliptical : — 

Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  In  heaven, 
[and  you  suffer  no  more  to  attain  it  than  others,]  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  who  were  before  you. 

Conybeare  and  Howson  give  these  among  others : — 

Act  xxl.  26:  Paul  ....  went  into  the  temple,  declaring  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  days  of  purification,  [and  staid  there]  till  the  offering 
for  each  one  of  the  Nazirites  had  been  brought 

This  is  one  way  of  clearing  up  a  puzzling  passage. 

Gal.  V.  9:  [Your  seducers  are  few,  but]  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump. 

Winer  (sect.  64)  emphasizes  chiefly  the  conventional,  pro¬ 
verbial,  or  obvious  ellipses,  but  some  of  them  are  very  bold; 
as: —  ' 


2  Cor.  vlii.  15 :  He  [that  gathered]  much  had  nothing  over ;  and 
he  [that  gathered]  little  had  no  lack. 

“  Only  ”  is  a  word  that,  in  very  many  places,  is  needed  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  real  or  the  full  idea.  We  have  gpven 
examples  suggesting  the  frequency  of  this  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  From  the  New  Testament  we  add: — 

Matt.  V.  46:  If  ye  love  [only]  those  who  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye? 

lx.  13 :  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  [merely]  sacrifice. 

xvl.  17 :  Not  fiesh  and  blood  [,  only,]  have  revealed  this  to  thee, 
but  my  Father. 

xxiv.  8 :  All  these  things  [are  only]  the  beginning  of  travail-pains. 

Luke  xiv.  12:  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not 
[only]  thy  friends  ....  and  rich  neighbors. 

John  V.  45:  Think  not  that  [only]  I  shall  accuse  you  [not  **I 
A.  V.  and  Revs.]. 

Vi.  27 :  Work  not  [merely]  for  the  food  that  perisheth,  but  for ... . 

2  Cor.  vill.  3-5:  Beyond  their  power  [they  gave]  of  their  own 
accord  ....  and  [this]  not  [only]  to  the  measure  of  what  we  had 
[dared  to]  hope,  but  first  they  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord. 
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Phil.  ii.  4:  Not  looking,  each  of  you,  to  his  own  things  [only],  but 
each  of  you,  also  to  the  things  of  others. 

1  Peter  iii.  3 :  Whose  [adorning]  let  it  not  be  [merely]  the  out- 
w'ard  adorning  of  braiding  the  hair.  .  .  . 

We  add,  from  the  general  field: — 

Num.  xxiii.  7 :  Come,  [he  said,]  curse  me  Jacob. 

This  represents  many  cases  of  abrupt  and  unnoted  change  of 
speaker  in  the  poetical  and  emotional  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Song  of  Solomon  would  be  much  clearer  if  there 
could  be  indications  of  such  changes. 

Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10:  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand 
[elsewhere]. 

Isa.  lx.  17 :  I  will  also  make  thy  officers  [men  of]  peace,  and  thine 
exactors  [men  of]  righteousness. 

In  this  verse,  by  the  way,  as  in  some  other  places,  there  has  al-  , 
ways  been  a  violation  of  idiom :  “  thy  ”  should  be  “  thine,” 
because  “  officers”  begins  with  a  vowel. 

Matt  xxiii.  13:  Ye  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men: 
[but  that  does  you  no  good,]  for  ye  enter  not  in  yourselves. 

Mark  iii.  4 :  Is  it  lawful  on  the  sabbath  day  to  do  good  or  to  do 
harm  [,  since  in  this  case  we  must  needs  do  one  or  the  other]  ? 

This  is,  in  strictness,  a  case  of  “  pregnancy  ”  of  style,  by  preg¬ 
nancy  being  meant  the  putting  of  weightier  meaning  into  words 
than  they  ordinarily  bear ;  as  when  we  say :  “  When  you  are 
working,  work,**  or :  There  was  a  man,**  or :  “  What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written.”  The  Bible  has  much  of  this:  as,  in 
John  iv.  20,  21,  “  worship  ”  means  “  make  the  headquarters 
of  worship  ” ;  in  Acts  xvii.  3,  “  suffer  ”  means  “  die  ” ;  in  Rev. 
vi.  8,  **  kill  with  death  ”  means  to  destroy  with  pestilence 
(compare  the  Septuagint  and  Chaucer),  or  in  some  other 
horrible  way ;  and  in  Matt.  iii.  10,  Luke  ii.  34,  etc.,  there  is  a 
dread  or  an  august  significance  in  the  little  word  “  lie.”  Of 
course,  all  these  may  be  counted  as  cases  of  the  ellipsis  of  the 
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intensifying  word  or  words,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be¬ 
long  under  the  rhetorical  method  called  pregnancy. 

xvl.  7 :  Go,  tell  his  disciples  and  [especially]  Peter. 

John  vl.  49:  Your  fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
[yet]  died. 

Acts  xll.  18 :  There  was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers  [over  thft 
question]  what  could  have  become  of  Peter. 

Something  stronger  is  needed  here  than  “  what  had  become.” 

XX.  21 :  Testifying  ....  [the  need  of]  repentance  and  [of]  faith. 

xxl.  37:  Dost  thou  know  [how  to  speak]  in  Greek? 

Rom.  V.  7 :  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die :  [and  yet  It 
is  not  impossible,]  for  perhaps  for  the^  good  man  one  does  [some¬ 
times]  dare  to  die. 

1  Cor.  Iv.  15:  Though  ye  have  ten  thousand  tutors  in  Christ,  yet 
have  ye  not  many  fathers;  [but  I  am  your  father,]  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  I  begat  you  through  the  gospel. 

Gal.  111.  5:  “Doeth  he  It”  has  necessarily  been  supplied  by  the 
translators. 

Col.  1.  15 :  Who  is  the  [visible]  image  of  the  Invisible  God. 

1  Tbess.  Iv.  14 :  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so 
also  [we  believe  that]  God  will  with  Jesus  bring  those  that  have 
fallen  asleep  in  him.* 

1  John  V.  4:  This  Is  [the  means  of]  the  victory  that  hath  over¬ 
come  the  world,  even  our  faith. 

Rev.  V.  3 :  No  one  could  ....  open  the  book  or  [even]  look  thereon. 

xxl.  25:  The  gates  thereof  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day,  [nor 
will  they  be  shut  by  night,]  for  there  will  be  no  night  there. 

It  is  possible  to  dispute  a  few  of  these  cases,  but  not  many; 
it  is  possible  to  say  of  some  of  them  that  the  ellipsis  is  ob¬ 
vious,  but  not  of  all.  A  thing  tliat  is  much  more  obvious  is 
that  all  the  scholarship  that  has  been  spent*  upon  the  subject 
of  ellipsis  in  the  Bible  has  not  availed  very  much  through 
standard  translations  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  humble 

*  “A  good  man,”  by  our  idiom :  see  an  unmistakable  case  In  the  or¬ 
iginal  of  2  Cor.  vlll.  15 :  “  the  much,  ....  the  little.” 

*  Here,  by  the  way,  is  another  case  of  the  passive  used  for  the  in¬ 
transitive  :  “  have  fallen  asleep  ”  is,  literally,  “  have  been  put  to 
•leep.”  So  pervasive  is  the  idiom  of  representing  man  as  acted 
upon,— especially  by  God,— instead  of  acting  for  himself. 
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student  of  the  Word.  There  should  be  more  indication  of 
ellipsis  in  commentaries  and  other  apparatus  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible.^  The  Revisions  do  not,  in  this  field,  give  the  light 
that  they  should. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  emphasize  such  facts 
as  these :  That  idiom  is,  at  times,  an  extremely  subtle  matter, 
escaping  detection  by  the  lexicographer  and  the  grammarian, 
yet  felt  instantly  in  style;  that  an  idiom  of  one  lang^uage  is 
rarely  paralleled  in  another;’*  that  idiom  for  idiom  is  likely 
to  be  the  finest  kind  of  translation,  but  cannot  often  be 
achieved ;  “that  literal  translation  is  so  far  from  connoting  lit¬ 
erary  significance  that  often  the  translator  becomes  only  a 
blind  man  leading  the  blind;  that  the  man  with  no  special 
faculty  for  expression  will  blunder  over  idiom  more  than  ovef 
almost  anything  else ;  and  that  our  English  Bible  has  suffered 
in  this  field  more  than  many  know,  and  more  than  those  like 
to  tell  who  know  the  most  about  it;  the  Revisers  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  transferring  idioms  that  in  English  are  mis¬ 
leading  or  uncouth,  actually  put  back  the  hands  on  the  dial  of 

‘W.  C.  Allen,  in  his  recent  commentary  on  Matthew,  notes  a  curi¬ 
ous  but  suggestive  fact:  although  Mark’s  story  is  only  about  three- 
fifths  as  long  as  Matthew’s,  there  being  many  parailel  passages  In 
the  two,  it  is  generally  Mark  that  rounds  out  a  sentence  even  to 
repetition  or  other  redundancy,  while  Matthew  goes  quite  as  far  In 
the  other  direction  by  ellipsis.  Striking  lists  of  these  paraiiels  are 
given.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  fields  in  which  may  be  found 
evidence  of  “the  human  element  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.” 

*So  true  is  this  that  it  is  one  of  the  humors  of  language  that 
an  idiom  that  is  classic  in  one  tongue  may  in  another  be  the  rankest 
slang.  Such  came  near  to  being  the  fate  of  the  expression:  (1  Sam. 
II.  29)  “Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice?”  And  in  Mark  vl.  19 
It  is  said  that  “Herodias  had  it  in  for”  the  Baptist:  Doctors  Chad- 
band  and  Dryasdust  w’ould  not  understand  that,  but  the  boy  on  the 
street  would  think  that  the  Bibie  had  suddenly  gone  over  into  hli 
part  of  our  current  speech. 

•In  Luke  xiv.  18  are  two  interesting  illustrations  in  this  field. 
“  Beg  off  ”  would  be  “  idiom  for  idiom,”  while  “  make  excuse  ”  Is  not 
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progress.'  So  high  up  does  this  evil  go  that  bare  transfer  of 
idiom  is  a  part  of  “  the  letter”  that  “  killeth.” 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  greatest  things  in  literature, 
secular  or  sacred,  cannot  be  fully  translated  at  all.  No  one  has 
ever  truly  translated  Petrarch.  When  we  first  read  that 
Dante’s  passage  about  the  doves  returning  to  their  windows 
was  the  one  consummate  piece  of  expression  in  all  the  world, 
we  looked  it  up  in  every  known  English  translation  and  found 
not  one  rendering  that  made  us  thrill :  it  could  be  translated, 

even  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  **have  me  excused  ”  has  held  Its 
place  from  Wyclif  down  because  It  seems  to  be  “  Idiom  for  Idiom,” 
but  It  Is  not  so :  the  sense  is  “  hold  [count,  consider,]  me  as  having 
been  excused  ” ;  “  hold  ”  w^ould  be  ”  idiom  for  Idiom,”  but  “  have  ”  is, 
and  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  has  been,  a  blunder. 

The  Impossibility  of  giving  ‘‘  idiom  for  idiom  ”  In  some  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  passages  of  the  prophets  may  be  well  illustrated  by  Isa. 
xxiv.  19.  So  far  as  it  can  be  transliterated,  it  Is  this : — 

Ro’ah  hithro’a’ah  ha’arets ; 
por  hlthpor’rah  erets; 
mot  hithmot’tah  arets. 

These  nine  words,  fifteen  in  English,  are  an  extraordinary  threefold 
parallelism  of  comparison,  inversion,  assonance,  climax,  personifica¬ 
tion,  and  paronomasia,  a  combination  so  mighty  that  every  Hebrew 
who  heard  it  might  well  feel  that  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  ending 
of  the  world.  But  there  is  no  possibility  of  transferring  it  into  any 
other  tongue ;  no  other  has  such  ways.  The  men  of  1611,  and  the  Re¬ 
visers  after  them,  did  as  well  as  they  could,  but  there  was  no  chance 
for  “idiom  for  idiom,”  and  the  best  that  any  one  can  do  with  the 
verse  has  no  such  overwhelming  effect 

*  For  absolute  transfer,  the  words  being  shoveled  over  In  their  or¬ 
der,  with  Idioms  unassimilated,  certainly  nothing  could  surpass  the 
Latin  text !  of  Arias  Montanus,  now  most  easily  accessible  In  the 
“Leusden  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament.”  It  is  in  its  way  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  fidelity  to  the  original  Greek,  a  fidelity  far 
too  great  for  intelligibility  to  him  who  has  not  the  Greek  as  well ;  as 
Latin,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Milton’s,  it 

“would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp.” 

Similarly,  as  is  well  known,  between  vocabulary  and  Idiom,  the 
Septuagint  is  so  much  more  the  result  of  transfer  than  of  translation 
that  often  the  sense  can  be  made  out  only  by  turning  to  the  Hebrew 
text 
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but  it  had  not  been,  it  could  not  be,  transfused.  It  has  been 
recently  said  in  print  that  “  the  poetic  beauty,  the  rugged 
grandeur,  and  the  tragic  force  ascribed  to  ”  ^Eschylus  cannot 
be  found  in  any  English  version.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is 
true  with  “  the  book  of  books.” 

Yet  great  work,  monumental  work,  has  been  done  in 
secular  translation,  and  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
German,  into  Danish,  into  English.  There  was  great  work  in 
the  Genevan  version,  the  Bible  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
model  and,  as  many  think,  the  superior,  of  King  James’s. 

The  Bible,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  wonderful  book.  Yet  it  can 
be  better :  “  the  one*  apt  word  ”  can  be  more  frequently  found ; 
the  idiom^s  can  be  better  understood,  and  more  wisely  matched 
with  plain  English,  if  not  with  idioms  of  our  own;  at  a 
thousand  points  it  can  yet  be  touched  by  the  chisel  of  the 
master,  and  with  each  touch  it  can  corne  nearer  to  a  perfect 
form :  the  angel  can  be  yet  more  fully  released  from  the  stone. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

mount  gerizim  the  one  true  sanctuary. 

BY  JACOB,  SON  OF  AARON,  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  SAMARITANS  AT 

SHECHEM.' 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  remarkable  paper  Is  by  the  present  High  Priest  of 
the  Samaritan  religion.  It  is  the  living  utterance  of  a  sect  almost 
forgotten,  and  remembered  by  the  world  only  In  connection  with  its 
relations,  first  with  the  Jews,  and  afterward  with  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  Through  these  sources  we  know  that  the  Samaritans  have 
held  throughout  the  ages  a  weary  and  profitiess  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  authorized  place  of  worship.  The  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem 
looses  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet  in  reverence  for  that  ancient  holy 
place,  and  casts  a  curious  giance  at  Gerizim  as  he  rests  by  Jacob’s 
well,  and  thinks  of  it  as  a  shrine  established  by  the  excommuni¬ 
cated  priest  Manasseh  and  his  father-in-law  Sanballat  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah. 

Against  this  Judgment  on  the  evidence  of  one  side  the  High  Priest 
asks  to  be  heard.  He  claims  to  be  nbie  to  show  for  Gerizim  an  an¬ 
tiquity  far  antedating  Jerusalem.  For  the  first  time  in  any  modern 
tongue  (so  far  as  is  known  to  the  editor  of  this  document)  he  has 
secured  the  ear  of  Christendom,  and  he  asks  for  an  impartial 
bearing. 

It  will  certainly  surprise  many  readers  of  this  article  to  find  the 
High  Priest  so  keen  a  logician.  While  this  article  shows  much 
reasoning  of  the  type  we  have  learned  to  call  rabbinical,  his  argu¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  Is  logical,  and  follows  the  historical  method  to  a 
climax. 

He  claims  to  set  forth,  as  he  has  received  it  from  his  fathers,  the 
Samaritan  priests  in  unbroken  succession  from  Aaron,  the  argument 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  mountain,  Gerizim,  against  what  he 
deems  the  modem  and  unsupported  claims  of  the  Jebusite  city  of 
.®lla,  called  by  the  Jews  Jerusalem.  That  city,  he  aflSrms,  was  not 
the  place  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Torah  as  the  one  to  which  the 

*  Translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Professor  Abdullah  Ben  Korl,  of 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon ;  edited  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Barton,  DJ>.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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children  of  Israel  were  Journeying,  nor  was  it  known  to  them,  nor 
was  it  in  their  possession,  nor  is  it  named  in  the  passages  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews  which  they  quote  in^  support  of  it  The  un¬ 
named  sanctuary  there  cannot  refer  to  Jabish,  which  was  not  known 
to  the  Jews  at  that  time,  nor  until  David  captured  it,  and  his  wicked 
son  Solomon  introduced  idoiatry  of  various  kinds.  He  appeais  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  and  affirms  that  where  the  piace  of  the 
sanctuary  is  unnamed  it  cannot  refer  to  Jerusaiem,  and  that  where 
it  is  named  it  plainly  names  Gerizim.  There  the  tribes  gathered  for 
the  ratifying  of  the  Law,  and  there  they  continued  to  come  for  the 
crowning  of  their  kings.  Even  the  son  of  Soiomon  came  back  to 
Gerizim  to  be  crowned,  as  the  Jews  themseives  know,  and  their  Scrip¬ 
tures  declare.  How  vain,  then,  is  it  for  them  to  assert  that  their  city 
possesses  antiquity  and  sanctity,  when  their  own  writings,  even  with 
the  corruptions  they  have  made  in  them,  show  that  Gerizim  is  the 
place  for  worship! 

I  regret  that  in  the  article  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacba 
for  Juiy,  1906,  one  or  two  errors  appeared  in  my  statements  c*oncem- 
ing  the  age  and  service  of  Jacob,  the  High  Priest.  The  information 
on  which  I  relied  for  these  items  was  inaccurate  in  some  of  its 
minor  details.  In  a  recent  letter  the  priest  promises  me  detaiied 
biographical  information,  but  furnishes  these  facts  concerning  bis 
own  birth  and  administration : — 

“  I  was  born  in  the  year  1257  of  the  Mohammedan  Era,  which  is 
1841  A.  D.  My  father  died  the  same  year  I  was  born,  and  I  was 
brought  up  by  my  grandfather.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  taught 
me  all  I  know.  I  was  married  at  eighteen,  and  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age  my  grandfather  put  me  into  the  priesthood,  in  which  I 
have  been  ever  since.” 

This  paper  constitutes  the  second  of  the  ten  chapters  of  the  book 
written  by  the  High  Priest,  referred  to  in  the  previous  article. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  publication  of  the  High  Priest’s  argu¬ 
ment  will  greatly  disturb  the  conclusions  of  Christian  scholarship. 
To  us  it  matters  little  on  what  mountain  men  were  once  taught  to 
worship  God;  since  now  the  true  believer  may  worship  the  Father 
everywhere.  But  if  any  importance  whatever  may  be  attached  to 
the  historical  inquiry,  the  High  Priest  has  more  to  say  for  his  side 
of  the  controversy  than  most  modern  scholars  have  suspected. 

I-  acknowledge  the  ability  and  courtesy  of  Professor  Ben  Korl, 
whose  translation  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  without  whose 
cooperation  my  own  work  would  have  been  impossible. 

William  E.  Babton. 
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THE  SANCTITY  OF  GERIZIM. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God.  This  chapter  is 
concerning  the  belief  of  the  Samaritan  people  as  regards  the 
direction  in  which  they  turn  themselves  in  prayer,  namely, 
toward  Mount  Gerizim.  Their  authority  is  manifest  from  the 
express  commands  of  the  holy  Torah.  In  it  we  shall  prove 
that  this  identical  mountain  is  the  chosen  site,  the  house  of 
God — Bait-u-Elah.  Upon  it  the  Shekinah  was  established 
during  the  life  of  our  lord  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (upon  him 
be  peace  and  the  best  of  favors)  ;  and  therefore  it  should  be 
the  place  of  worship.  We  shall  reply,  furthermore,  to  the 
Jews,  who  rejected  it,  and  refute  their  alleged  reasons  for  sub¬ 
stituting  another  place  for  it,  calling  to  our  proof  Scriptures 
that  expressly  relate  to  it. 

THE  DIVINE  REVELATION  OF  THE  TRUE  SANCTUARY. 

The  Samaritan  people,  in  the  first  place,  declare  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  viewed  front  a  rational  standpoint,  the  best 
knowledge  is  to  know  the  Creator  (who  is  exalted  above  all)  ; 
and  the  best  action  is  to  worship  him  (who  is  exalted)  ;  for 
by  both  of  these  every  being  is  ennobled.  And,  as  the  result  of 
the  diligent  inquiry  of  thinking  people,  they  have  been  led  to 
the  conviction  that  the  Maker  of  the  world  is  the  Ancient  One, 
whose  worship  shall  be  binding,  and  whose  unity  should  be 
made  evident.  The  spiritual  angels  left  their  abode  on  high 
and  descended  earthward  upon  that  sacred  spot  wherein  ap¬ 
peared  his  worship  (who  is  exalted),  and  the  belief  in  his 
oneness.  The  spot  became,  on  that  account,  highly  exalted, 
and  quite  distinct  from  every  other  on  the  whole  earth.  This 
distinction  and  explanation  are  satisfactory  to  thinking  minds. 


THE  SANCTUARY  FROM  MOSES  TO  JACOB. 

The  prophets,  according  to  the  traditions,  from  Adam  to 
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our  lord  Moses  (on  whom  be  peace),  had,  doubtless,  a  direc¬ 
tion  toward  which  they  turned  themselves  in  their  worship  of 
God  (who  is  exalted  and  honored).  Passages  may  be  found 
in  the  sacred  Book  that  was  brought  down  upon  our  lord 
Moses  (on  whom  be  peace)  which  harmonize  with  this  claim. 
In  fact,  God  (who  is  exalted)  revealed  the  region  and  place 
through  Moses,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  with  the  help  of 
God  (may  he  be  exalted).  But  among  tliose  passages  it  will  be 
of  use  to  mention  the  ones  in  connection  with  our  lord  Jacob 
(on  whom  be  peace ).‘ 

THE  PROMISE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Again,  we  note  what  our  lord  Moses  (on  whom  be  peace) 
mentioned  in  the  song  that  was  sung  by  himself  and  his  people, 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  connection  with  the  incident  of  the 
sea,  and  which  is  found  in  Exodus  xv.  17,  meaning  as  follows: 
“  Thou  wilt  introduce  them,  and  plant  them  upon  the  mountain 
of  thy  inheritance,  in  thy  place,”  down  to  the  passage,  in  the 
same  chapter,  whose  purport  is  as  follows;  “Which  thou 
hast  made,  O  Lord,  thy  sanctuary.  Confirm  it,  O  God,  by  thy 
power ;  thou,  O  God,  who  rulest  eternally  and  forever.”  This 
prophecy  of  our  lord  Moses  (on  whom  be  peace)  confirms  the 
continuation  of  the  sanctity  of  that  place;  for  it  is  connected 
with  the  ever  existence  of  God  and  of  his  kingdom.  Whether 
by  the  way  of  inclusiveness  or  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  it  is 
God’s  kingdom;  therefore  this  place  is  a  chosen  one. 

THERE  CAN  BE  BUT  ONE  SUCH  SANCTUARY. 

Moreover,  what  would  be  of  import  to  our  position  is  the 
command  of  God  (who  is  exalted)  to  destroy  the  places  upon 
which  the  foreigners  worshiped  their  gods,  namely,  upon 

*  The  argument  here  is  omitted  as  it  appears  later  in  place. 
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the  high  mountains,  in  the  groves,  and  under  every  shady  tree. 
He  commanded  them  to  demolish  their  altars,  to  undermine 
their  inclosures,  to  burn  in  fire  their  temples,  to  break  to 
pieces  their  engraved  idols,  to  blot  out  their  names  from  those 
places,  adding,  “Do  not  worship  otherwise;  but  only  upon 
the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  chose  from  among  your 
tribes  that  his  name  may  abide  therein,  and  he  (who  is  exalted) 
may  dwell  upon  it.”  The  same  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Deuteronomy  xii.  2G :  “  But  thy  offerings  and  thy  vows, 

which  thou  vowest  and  consecratest  to  God,  carry  and  bring 
over  to  the  place  which  God  chose.”  This  place  has  been 
already  shown,  in  another  chapter,  to  exist  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it  later  on. 

JERUSALEM  CANNOT  BE  THE  SANCTUARY. 

God  preferred  this  tribe  known  as  the  Samaritans  to  those 
of  the  Jews,  because  of  God’s  approval  of  the  Samaritans  over 
the  Jews  in  reference  to  the  point  to  which  direction  in  prayer 
is  made.  In  the  manuscript  of  the  Torah  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Samaritans,  the  reference  concerning  the  point  of 
direction  in  prayer  is  indicated  in  the  past  tense,  namely,  “  in 
the  place  which  he  chose.”  The  Jews,  however,  have  in  all 
their  manuscripts :  “  in  the  place  which  he  hath  chosen.”  The 
Jews  claimed  the  verb  to  be  future,  and  that  the  command  was 
fulfilled  under  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  after  the  passing  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel.  Then  the  Jews  began  to 
build  the  city  they  call  Jerusalem,  which,  in  fact,  was  built  by 
and  captured  from  the  Jebusites  under  the  reign  of  Solomon’s 
father,  David,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
book.  But  what  would  render  this  supposition  null  and  void  is 
the  making  on  the  part  of  God  (who  is  exalted)  an  obligatory 
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duty  upon  his  people  of  Israel,  during  the  days  of  our  lord 
Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  to  bring  forth  a  tenth  of  the 
fruit  of  the  land  and  of  its  crops,  and  to  set  apart  whatever  is 
vowed  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  their  first-born  yearly,  and  to 
bring  the  same  before  the  presence  of  God  to  the  chosen  place, 
prohibiting  their  use  for  sacrifice  in  the  villages  and  cities. 
Now  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  the  tithes  binding  every  year, 
and  to  have  them  used  in  a  special  place,  while  the  place  is 
either  non-existent  or  unknown,  with  no  means  of  finding  it 
out.  Tliis  certainly  cannot  be  accepted  by  sane  minds;  for, 
necessarily,  the  place  must  have  been  already  existent  and  its 
whereabouts  must  have  been  known  before  Jerusalem  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  What  might  be  an  additional  proof  of  the 
wrong  supposition  of  our  opponents,  as  they  claimed,  is  what 
God  (may  be  be  exalted)  made  binding  in  reference  to  oxen 
and  sheep  that  are  set  apart ;  that  is,  he  prohibited  the  free¬ 
dom  of  using  them  and  of  having  them  kept  in  the  hands  of 
him  who  would  set  them  apart.  He,  indeed,  specified  the 
period  to  which  their  setting  apart  must  take  place,  which  is,  in 
case  of  the  oxen,  according  as  it  is  recorded,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  oxen  reach  the  age  of  usefulness,  say,  in  ploughing 
the  earth,  and,  then,  they  cannot  remain  in  the  hands  of  thdr 
consecrators ;  for  said  God  (who  is  exalted)  :  “  Do  not  plough 
with  the  first-born  of  thy  ox.”  This  means  that  the  ox  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  house  of  God  (who  is  exalted)  before  it 
reaches  its  age  of  usefulness.  The  period  limiting  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  first-bom  of  sheep  is  before  the  sheep  reach 
what  God  (who  is  exalted)  specified  in  the  following:  “Do 
not  shear  the  first-born  of  thy  sheep ;  but  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  thou  shalt  offer  it  yearly,  in  the  place  the  Lord  thy  God 
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These  arguments  prove  that  there  was  a  place  of  worship 
known  to  the  fathers  and  to  which  they  took  their  sacrifices ; 
and  that  before  Jerusalem  was  known.  We  will  now  consider 
the  reasons  why  this  people  claim  that  direction  in  prayer  is 
towards,  and  the  w'orship  of  Go-.l  (who  is  exalted)  is  upon, 
the  mountain,  which  is  the  mountain  of  worship  for  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  God  (who  is  exalted). 

GERIZIM  WAS  THE  HOME  OF  ABRAHAM. 

First,  what  befell  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
after  God  (who  is  exalted)  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
his  land  and  native  home,  and  said  to  him,  “  Go  to  the  land 
which  I  shall  reveal  unto  thee,  and  \vherein  I  shall  make  thee 
a  g^eat  people,  and  bless  thee.”  The  Lord  (who  is  exalted) 
tells  us  that  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  departed,  follow¬ 
ing  his  command,  and  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
journeyed  in  it  till  he  entered  Nablus,  that  is  to  “  the  meadow 
of  Moreh,”  which  is  known  scripturally  and  traditionally  to  be 
identical  with  Nablus.  It  is  thus  definitely  located  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  (chap,  xii.),  the  contents  of  which  affirm  that  it  is 
the  place  in  view,  where  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be 
peace)  pitched  his  tent.  Here,  as  he  remained  for  a  while  and 
settled  down,  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  appeared  to  him,  and 
conversed  with  him,  and  blessed  him,  and  promised  to  give 
him,  and  his  seed,  that  land  (see  aforementioned  chapter). 
We  can  easily  conjecture  from  the  contents  that  God  com¬ 
manded  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  to  leave  his 
country  only  in  order  that  he  might  bring  him  to  that  place, 
and  we  are  certain  that  this  place  was  the  one  he  had  promised 
to  direct  him  to.  A  sure  indication  was  the  fact  that  the  altar 
was  built  upon  it,  and  the  altar  denotes  the  direction  in 
prayer,  as  well  as  the  place  of  prayer  and  blessing;  for  upon 
Abraham’s  arrival  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  blessed  him,  and 
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made  gifts  to  him,  and  he  through  the  prophetic  spirit  felt  as 
if  his  object  would  be  accomplished  in  doing  pilgrimage  to 
that  mountain  near  by,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  same  chapter, 
where  it  says,  And  he  departed  from  there  to  the  mountain 
east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched  there  his  tent,  Beth-el  on  the  west 
and  Ai  on  the  east,  and  he  built  there  an  altar  to  God,  and  in¬ 
voked  the  name  of  God.”  It  becomes  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
mountain  by  the  side  of  the  meadow  of  Moreh  is  between  the 
mountain  of  Gerizim  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xi.  30).  These 
boundaries  and  other  indications  make  plain  to  us  the  location 
of  the  plain  of  Moreh,  and  also  the  mountain  of  Gerizim. 
Here  is  the  Bethel.  Here  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be 
peace)  established  the  altar  of  worship,  and  thereupon  he  de¬ 
clared  the  name  of  God  (may  he  be  exalted),  in  order  to  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  mountain  is  chosen  for  that  end.  The  fact 
is  well  known  that  “  Elon  Moreh  ”  is  the  plain  of  Beha,  and  Ai 
is  a  village  east  of  that  plain,  and  these  boundaries  are  thrice 
mentioned  in  the  Samaritan  Torah, — ^twice  in  the  Decalogue 
(once  in  its  first  division,  and  another  time  in  its  second 
division).  The  Jews,  however,  dropped  it  out  from  the  Dec¬ 
alogue.  The  reason  whereof  is  that  the  dignity  and  virtue 
of  Mount  Gerizim  is  well  affirmed  therein.  There  remained, 
nevertheless,  in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  the  boundaries  as  we 
have  mentioned  them  in  Deuteronomy  xi.  The  Jews  struck 
out  the  saying  of  God  (who  is  exalted),  "confronting 
Nablus”;  for  the  Samaritans  says,  "By  the  side  of  Elon 
Moreh,  which  is  by  the  side  of  Nablus.”  But  though  they 
have  struck  out  God’s  saying,  "confronting  Nablus,”  the 
boundaries  that  are  mentioned  in  their  owti  text  are  in  favor 
of  our  argument.  The  fame  of  the  mountain  of  Gerizim  and 
of  Ebal  is,  indeed,  great,  even  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Jews. 
The  boundaries  therein  recorded  define  both  sides  of  the 
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plain :  Gerizim  on  its  right,  Ebal  on  its  left ;  and  the  meadow 
of  Moreh  is  at  the  base  of  Gerizim,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
base  of  EbaJ,  and  Gilgal  is  opposite  the  two  mountains,  and 
forms  a  part  of  their  boundaries.  To  this  the  intelligent  will 
readily  assent.  If  there  were  no  distinct  difference  between 
these  two  "mountains,  their  boundaries  would  not  have  been 
marked  in  so  specific  a  manner :  such  a  distinction  and  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  mountain  of  Gerizim  as  against  the  mountain  of 
Ebal  will  be  noticed  in  its  own  place  in  this  chapter. 

And  what  would  assure  us  that  Nablus  and  its  mountain  are 
the  place  to  which  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  directed  our  lord 
Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace),  directing  him  “to  the  land 
which  I  shall  show  thee,”  is  the  great  distance  he  had  to  go. 
The  departure  of  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
was  from  “the  Ur  of  Kashdim  [Chaldeans],  which  is  in  the 
land  of  Khorasan.”  None  can  make  little  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Khorasan  and  Nablus,  to  which  he  went.  With  all  that, 
the  fioly  Torah  did  not  mention  any  stopping-place  or  the 
visiting  of  any  place  by  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be 
peace)  while  on  his  distant  journey,  except  his  destination,  the 
place  of  Nablus,  the  plain  and  the  mountain  confronting  it: 
for  they  were  his  sought  object,  and  through  them  was  ful¬ 
filled  what  was  promised  to  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be 
peace)  of  blessings  from  his  Abundance  (may  he  be  exalted). 
Thus  it  is  affirmed  that  Nablus  is  a  chosen  place,  and  its 
mountain  is  a  chosen  place ;  it  is  the  mountain  of  blessing,  as 
it  is  so  explained,  and  told  according  to  the  plain  statement  of 
our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  ;  for  its  name  is  given 
as  Beth-el. 

GERIZIM  IS  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  ISAAC. 

The  second  argument  for  affirming  that  it  is  the  chosen  place 
of  worship  to  God  from  eternity  is  that  the  holy  men  went  to 
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it,  and  worshiped  God  upon  it,  and  made  pilgrimage  to  it,  and 
recognized  it  well.  Most  notable  is  the  account  given  as  to  the 
trial  of  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  when  God 
(may  he  be  exalted)  required  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (upon 
whom  be  peace),  which  is  plainly  given  in  Genesis  xxii. 
Therein  it  is  said :  “  After  these  words  God  tried  Abraham 
and  spoke  to  Abraham,  and  he  answered :  Behold,  here  I  am. 
And  God  said,  Take  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest, 
Isaac,  and  go  to  that  land,  the  Moreh,  and  offer  him  as  an 
offering,  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  you.” 

Our  lord  Abraham  (upon  him  be  i>eace)  obeyed  the  order 
given  him,  and  rose  up  early,  and  took  his  son,  our  lord  Isaac 
(upon  him  peace),  and  took  with  him  wood  for  the  offer¬ 
ing,  and  took  a  knife  with  him,  and  also  his  servants;  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  place  as  it  is  indicated  in  the 
chapter  mentioned.  He  saw  the  place  to  be  very  distant,  and 
departed  in  that  direction — to  the  land  of  Moreh,  after  he  had 
gone  a  distance  of  three  days.  Now  what  is  meant  by  the 
land  of  Moreh  is  where  he  stopped.  It  is  the  land  of  the  plain 
of  Moreh  by  Nablus,  and  this  must  have  been  the  place  where 
God  (may  he  be  exalted)  conimanded  him  to  go.  Then  our 
lord  Abraham  (upon  him  be  peace)  looked  out  to  that  mount¬ 
ain  from  afar,  and  knew  positively  it  was  the  mountain  of 
Gerizim ;  for,  on  account  of  its  fame  and  height,  one  can  see  it 
from  afar.  The  distance  proves  also  that :  our  lord  Abraham 
(upon  whom  be  peace),  when  the  revelation  was  given  him, 
was  living  in  the  Bir  of  the  Sabi  (Beer-sheba),  and  that  is  the 
exact  distance  between  that  place  and  Mount  Gerizim ;  for  if 
a  man  would  depart  early  from  the  Bir  of  the  Sabi,  he  would 
not  arrive  at  that  mountain  except  up>on  the  third  day.‘  This 
is  clearly  not  at  all  true  to  the  place  claimed  by  the  Jews  as 

*  On  this  point,  see  article  “  Moriah,”  by  Dr.  Driver,  in  Hastings’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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that  of  the  sacrifice,  for  it  cannot  be  seen  even  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  day,  not  to  mention  three  days.  In  due  tim(e  our  lord 
Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  arrived  at  the  mountain),  of 
which  he  was  told,  and  there  he  built  the  altar,  that  is,  the 
altar  which  he  had  built  before,  meaning,  he  built  it  again. 
It  is  not  said,  “  He  built  there  an  altar,”  as  if  it  were  the  first 
time  he  had  done  so ;  but  “  the  altar  ” ;  for  where  the  letters 
aleph  and  lamedh  are  prefixed  to  an  indefinite  noun,  these  let¬ 
ters  make  it  definite,  and  connect  the  altar  thus  rebuilt  with  a 
previous  and  known  history.  There  God  (may  he  be  exalted) 
redeemed  our  lord  Isaac  (upon  whom  be  peace)  by  a  ram  which 
he  sent,  and  which  our  lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
offered  in  lieu  of  his  son.  Thus  was  fulfilled  his  prayer,  name¬ 
ly  :  “  May  God  attend  to  the  sheep  for  offering,  my  son,”  which 
was  uttered  as  a  reply  to  the  question  of  his  son  concerning  the 
sheep  for  the  offering.  Thus  God  answered  his  prayer,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  his  mercy,  and  redeemed  his  son  for 
him,  and  saved  him  from  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Therefore  our 
lord  Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  called  the  name  of  that 
place  “  GOD-is-SEEN."  This  name  was  given  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  God  (miay  he  be  exalted)  saw  Abraham  (up>on 
whom  be  peace)  with  his  mercy,  and  answered  him;  secondly, 
because  it  is  a  derivation  of  that  place  whose  name  is  the  land 
of  Moreh  wherein  the  mountain  was  situated.  The  same  ex¬ 
pression  is  g^ven  in  the  Torah  when  it  was  brought  down  up¬ 
on  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  pyeace)  ;  it  is:  “  And  Abra¬ 
ham  called  the  name  of  that  place  YHWH-Jireh,”  that  is, 
"  GOD-IS-SEEN.”  The  report  of  this  expression  was  given  out 
by  the  tongue  of  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  p>eace)  when 
he  said :  “  It  is  said  to-day,  In  the  mountain  YHWH  shall  be 
seen,”  for  the  fame  of  this  mbuntain  was  well  spread  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  during  the  days  of  the  prophet  Moses 
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(upon  whom,  be  peace),  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  place  of 
prayer  and  the  kiblah  of  those  who  pray. 

Those  who  are  friendly  descendants  of  Abraham  (upon 
whom  be  peace),  besides  affirming  the  foregoing,  basing  their 
stand  upon  the  infallible  revelation,  believe  the  advantages 
accrued  in  this  mountain  exist  still  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
generations.  This  could  be  used  to  subvert  the  Jews  claiming 
that  the  chosen  place  was  selected  by  God  (may  he  be  ex¬ 
alted)  only  through  Dtavid  and  Solomon,  adding  in  their  copy 
of  the  Torah  that  it  was  a  place  “  to  be  chosen.”  We  have, 
therefore,  thus  produced  convincing  passages  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  proved  that  the  kiblah  was  chosen  from 
eternity. 


GERIZIM  IS  THE  BETH-EL  OF  JACOB’s  VISION. 

The  third  argfument  can  be  developed  out  of  the  life  of  our 
lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace).  Both  the  Samaritan  and 
the  Jewish  copies  agree  on  what  was  reported  in  Genesis 
xxviii.  as  to  his  departure  to  his  uncle’s,  and  as  to  what  he 
met  in  that  place  where  he  tarried  the  night  in  dreaming  that 
dream  and  in  seeing  those  visions.  From  these  incidents  the 
high  standing  of  that  place,  being  the  gate  of  heaven,  its  dis¬ 
tinction  from  other  mountains,  the  necessity  of  directing  one¬ 
self  toward  it  in  prayer,  and  its  being  the  kiblah  of  the  saints 
are  strongly  confirmed.  We  have  said  something  along  this 
line  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  fourth  argument  is,  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be 
pyeace)  arrived  safely  from  his  journey,  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  God’s  providence  as  is  indicated  in  Genesis  xxxi. 
13,  where  God  says,  “  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  where  thou 
anointedst  a  pillar  and  didst  vow  a  vow;  arise  and  go  to  the 
land  of  thy  nativity.”  While  on  the  mountain,  as  he  was  on  his 
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way,  he  had  vowed  as  follows :  “  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and 
will  keep  me  in  this  way  which  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread 
as  food  and  clothes  to  put  on,  and  if  I  return  in  peace  to  the 
house  of  my  father ;  God  shall  be  my  lord,  and  this  stone  that 
I  have  set  shall  be  the  house  of  God :  and  whatever  thou  shalt 
give  me,  that  I  shall  surely  tithe  for  thee.”  When  the  Lord 
(may  he  be  exalted)  favored  him,  and  gave  him  blessing^  and 
brought  him  back  in  peace,  and  fulfilled  his  request,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  his  favors,  he  imposed  it  a  duty  upon  him  to 
fulfill  his  vows.  He  reminded  him  of  his  pillar  and  promise, 
and  told  him  to  go  to  that  very  place  wherein  he  made  his 
vow,  there  to  fulfill  it.  Jacob,  loaded  with  abundant  favors, 
obediently  left  his  uncle,  and  came  in  the  direction  of  Nablus, 
for  it  was  the  intended  place  (see  Gen.  xxxiii.  18).  “And 
Jacob  came  safely  to  Shechem,  which  is  Nablus,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Paddan-aram,  and  he 
pitched  his  tent  before  the  city.” 

Now,  the  single  return  of  Jacob  to  the  city  of  Nablus  is  the 
fulfillment  of  his  prayer,  which  he  uttered  in  the  course  of  his 
vow,  saying,  “And  if  I  return  safely  to  the  house  of  my 
father.”  Verily,  it  was  the  fulfillment  of  what  he  wished.  By 
the  house  of  his  father  is  meant  the  altar  his  grandfather 
Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  had  built  in  the  plain  at 
Nablus,  and  it  is  the  very  one  previously  mentioned  as  “  £lon 
Moreh.”  Therefore  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
pitched  his  tent  in  that  place.  “  He  pitched  his  tent  before  that 
city.”  The  city  is  Nablus.  He,  also,  bought  that  plain,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  from  the  people  of  those  days, 
and  which  is  called  “  Halkat  us-Sahra.”  The  name  of  the 
plain  was  at  first  “  Elon  Moreh,”  but  now  it  is  “  Halkat  us- 
Sahra.”  What  stronger  argument  could  there  be  than  the 
fact  that  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  bought  this 
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plain  to  the  neglect  of  others ;  that  he  erected  therein  an  altar 
and  called  the  name  of  that  altar  “  The  Mighty  God  of 
Israel  ”  ?  This  parcel  of  “  us-Sahra  ”  belonging  to  Nablus  is  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Both  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish 
I)eople  agree  upon  its  name  and  fame.  At  its  corner  our  lord 
Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace)  is  buried.  His  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  it  until  this  very  day.  This  fact  is  strongly  affirmed  by 
the  written  traditions  of  both  of  the  mentioned  peoples,  so  we 
have  exact  and  undisputed  knowledge  so  far  as  that  place  is 
concerned. 

The  Samaritan  people  know  their  truths  through  what  has 
been  written  about  it  in  the  books  of  their  forefathers  and 
through  their  dwelling  near  by  it. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  JOSEPH  PROVES  THE  SANCTITY  OF  GERIZIM. 

With  the  Jews,  what  affirms  our  position  is  the  thirty-second 
verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Joshua,  reading  as 
follows :  “  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of 

Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  they  buried  in  Shechem,  which 
place  was  bought  for  one  hundred  sheep,  and  it  became  a 
possession  of  the  children  of  Joseph.”  But  the  Samaritan 
people  explain,  from  the  Scriptures  and  traditions  of  their 
forefathers,  that  the  cause  of  their  forefather  Jacob’s  buying 
this  parcel  of  land  was  its  exalted  rank,  because  our  Lord 
Abraham  (upon  whom  be  peace)  erected  upon  it  an  altar,  and 
because  of  its  nearness  to  Mount  Gerizim.  The  burial  of  our 
lord  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace)  is  in  that  very  place.  This 
has  been  our  contention  throughout  the  long  discussion  with 
the  aforesaid  people.  Apparently  the  burial  of  Joseph  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  was  the  result  of  a  special  revelation  from 
God  (may  he  be  exalted)  to  our  lord  Joshua  (upon  whom  be 
peace),  for  it  was  among  those  sections  of  Nablus  given  to  our 
lord  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace)  by  his  father  Jacob  (upon 
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whom  be  peace).  This  is  explained  in  Genesis  xlviii.  21: 
“And  I  gave  thee  Nablus  [Sam.  Heb.  reads  Shechem]  in 
preference  to  thy  brothers,  which  I  took  from  the  band  of  the 
Amorite  with  my  sword  and  bow.” 

This  passage,  taken  from  the  Hebrew  text,  harmonizes  with 
the  passage  found  in  the  Samaritan  text,  and  also  with  the 
text  used  by  the  Jews.  Accordingly  the  lord  Joshua  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  and  the  people  with  him,  who  found  favor  in 
God’s  sight,  gave  Nablus  and  its  dependencies  to  the  children 
of  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace),  wherein  they  buried  their 
grandfather. 

We  do  not  admit  the  claim  of  the  Jews,  to  the  effect  that 
Nablus  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Refuge,  as  is  found  in  their 
book  of  Joshua.  Now,  the  cities  of  Refuge  belonged  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Levi:  observe,  therefore,  this  contradiction.  Joseph 
(upon  whom  be  peace)  was  buried  in  his  own  portion,  as  it  is 
admitted  by  both  Samaritans  and  Jews  and  as  we  explained 
previously,  and  not  in  land  belonging  to  the  Levites  (upon 
whom  be  peace). 

The  reason  why  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  w'hom  be  peace)  gave 
particularly  Nablus  to  our  lord  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
in  preference  to  his  brothers  can  be  found  in  Jacob’s  desire  to 
recompense  his  son’s  beneficent  deeds  and  favors  which  the 
latter  accorded  to  his  father  and  brothers  in  supplying  with 
abundance  their  deficiencies  and  needs  in  those  years  of 
famine,  as  the  report  is  given  in  Genesis  xlvii.  12,  where  we 
find  the  following :  “  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father, 

brothers,  and  all  his  father’s  family,  with  bread,  according  to 
their  families.” 

He  used  to  feed  them,  and  give  them  bread,  to  each  in 
sufficient  quantity,  including  even  their  children.  There  was 
no  bread  in  all  the  land,  for  famine  wns  felt  sorely.  There- 
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fore  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  gave  the  noblest  of  the 
earth’s  spots  especially  to  him.  And  God  (may  he  be  exalted) 
made  it  a  duty  upon  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  was  to 
take  possession  of  his  own  inheritance,  wherever  it  might  be, 
to  come  to  this  spot,  in  order  to  be  sanctified  by  treading  on  it, 
and  in  order  to  receive  a  blessing  from  it,  and  thence  to  carry 
such  a  blessing  to  his  own  land.  And  notice  of  this  is  given 
in  the  book  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  13,  in  the  blessing  recorded  by 
our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  concerning  our  lord 
Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace)  :  “  And  of  Joseph  he  said. 
Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land  for  the  precious  things  of 
heaven.”  This  is  the  land  which  was  given  to  him  and  where¬ 
in  he  was  buried;  it  is  the  blessed  land  from  God  (may  he  be 
exalted).  Blessed  shall  be  those  who  make  pilgrimage  to  it, 
and  those  who  dwell  upon  it:  this  passage  confirms  the  fact 
that  Nablus  and  its  mountain  are  chosen  by  God  (may  he  be 
glorified).  He  sanctified  them,  and  blessed  them,  and  made 
them  a  worthy  site  for  his  worship,  and  for  the  fulfilling  of 
vows  therein. 


GERIZIM  WAS  THE  PLACE  TO  WHICH  JACOB  "  WENT  UP  ” 
TO  WORSHIP. 

The  fifth  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  following:  That 
the  Scriptures  declare  the  place  called  Beth-el  to  be  the  chosen 
site  and  identified  with  Mount  Gerizim  is  plain  from  the  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place  between  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom 
be  peace)  and  Shekim  the  son  of  Hiemor,  who  was  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Nablus  in  those  days,  in  regard  to  the  latter’s  marriage 
with  Jacob’s  daughter  Dinah.  When  Jacob’s  sons  killed  the 
inhabitants  of  Nablus,  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
became  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  their  action,  and  the  Cre¬ 
ator  (may  he  be  exalted)  knew  of  his  fear  and  revealed  to  him 
his  will  as  follows :  “  Arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el,  and  remain 
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there ;  and  erect  an  altar  to  the  Omnipotent,  who  appeared  to 
thee  in  thy  flight  from  before  thy  brother  Esau.”  Our  lord 
Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  was  at  that  time  living  in  the 
land-parcel  which  he  bought  from  the  Amorites,  which  is  Elon 
Moreh,  which  is  close  by  Mount  Gerizim,  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plained  previously.  Now  when  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  said 
to  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  :  “  Go  up,”  he  meant  that  he 
who  desires  to  go  up  to  Mount  Gerizim  from  this  land-parcel, 
his  doing  so  is  a  continuous  going  up  from  the  beginning  of  his 
march  until  his  arrival.  Furthermore  it  is  explained  that  this 
place,  upon  which  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  was  com¬ 
manded  to  go,  was  the  very  place  where  he  tarried  the  night 
in  his  flight  from  his  brother  Esau.  It  was  there  that  the 
angel  appeared  to  him.  He  called  that  place  Beth-el,  and 
erected  a  pillar  upon  it.  In  the  account  (to  which  reference 
has  been  made)  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  is  commanded 
to  erect  another  altar  on  it,  in  order  that  the  timid  may  be  well 
assured  that  such  a  place  is  his  refuge,  for  it  is  the  house  of 
God,  the  protector,  (may  he  be  exalted)  who  saves  the  one 
taking  refuge  in  him  and  seeking  himJ  by  faith,  in  this  place. 
Our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace)  obeyed,  and  per¬ 
formed,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  told  him,  what  is  dutiful  to  every¬ 
one  intending  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  place.  It  was  what 
had  been  performed,  also,  by  his  forefathers.  He  ordered  his 
children  to  put  away  from  among  them  the  foreign  gods,  which 
they  had  stolen  from  the  worship  houses  of  the  people  of 
Nablus.  He  ordered  them  to  purify  themselves,  and  to  change 
their  clothes,  as  is  given  in  Genesis  xxxv.  6.  Thereupon  he  com¬ 
manded  them  to  go  up  to  Luzah,  to  Beth-el,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
same  chapter :  “  So  Jacob  came  to  Luzah,  which  is  in  Canaan 
(the  same  is  Beth-el),  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him.”  These  passages  indicate  that  the  place  is  one,  and  there  is 
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no  other  included.  It  belongs  to  God,  and  it  was  not  substituted. 
It  was  called,  formerly,  Luzah,  but  now  it  is  called  Beth-el. 
How  could  there  be  doubt  of  its  being  the  chosen  place,  when 
its  former  name  “  Lu-zah  ”  means  “  to  God  ”  and  its  follow¬ 
ing  name  “  Beth-el  ”  means  “  the  house  of  the  Almighty  ”  ?  It 
was,  moreover,  called  “  Beth-Elohim,”  meaning  “  the  House 
of  angels  ” ;  also  “  Sheer-hashamaim,”  meaning  “  the  gates  of 
heavens.”  The  name  “  Gerizim  ”  appeared  for  the  first  time 
only  during  the  life  of  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace). 
He  who  knows  Hebrew  and  has  it  at  his  command  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  strong  proofs  and  plain  indications  in  these  names, 
as  they  are  pronounced  in  Hebrew,  and  it  takes  little  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  legal  and  Mosaic  passages  to  come  to  the 
sure  conclusion  that  they  designate  Mount  Gerizim  or  Beth-el, 
meaning  “  the  house  of  God  ” ;  that  it  is  the  kiblah  for  the 
worship  of  God  (who  is  exalted)  and  the  proper  site  for  his 
descending  glory;  that  it  is  the  place  designated  by  the 
apostle  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  in  Exodus  xv.  4,  while 
he  was  praying  to  God  that  the  people  of  Israel  might  remain 
firm  in  this  mountain,  as  follows :  “  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in, 
and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the 
place,  O  Lx)rd,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in;  in 
the  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  which  thy  hands  have  established. 
Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  reign  forever  and  ever.”  From  these 
passages  it  appears  that  the  place  in  question  is  holy,  and  that 
its  holiness  is  subject  to  no  change  with  God  (who  is  exalted). 


GERIZIM  IS  THE  MOUNTAIN  WHERE  JOSHUA  SET  UP 
THE  PILLAR. 

The  sixth  argument  we  can  have  from  what  is  related  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  the  one  which  is  in  the  jx>ssession  of  the 
Samaritans  and  according  to  the  one, in  the  possession  of  the 
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Jews,  that  the  aforesaid  mountain  is  sanctified  to  God.  The 
Jewish  book  called  Joshua,  in  chap.  xxiv.  25,  says:  “And 
Joshua  made  a  covenant  in  that  day ;  be  set  thereon  a  statute 
and  an  ordinance  in  Nablus,  and  wrote  all  these  sayings  in 
the  law  of  God,  and  he  took  a  large  stone,  and  set  under  the 
Hailah,  the  oak,  that  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.”  This 
“  Hailah  ”  is  the  one  under  which  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom 
be  peace)  buried  the  spoils  his  children  took  from  Nablus, 
when  he  came  up  to  this  mountain,  as  it  is  seen  in  Genesis 
XXXV.  4:  “And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  foreign  gods 
which  were  in  their  hand,  and  the  rings  which  were  in  their 
ears;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem.”  Thus  it  is  clear  from  this  and  other  passages 
that  the  sanctuary  of  God  was  in  Nablus,  and  that  it  is  the 
place  wherein  existed  “  Hailah,”  whose  fame  is  g^eat  with  the 
Samaritans  until  this  day.  Even  the  Muslims  who  live  near  by 
or  in  Nablus  receive  blessings  from  it,  and,  following  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  children  of  Israel,  call  it  “  The  Pillar,”  deriving  this 
name  from  the  pillar  which  our  lord  Joshua  (upon  whom  be 
peace)  set,  and  whereupon  he  wrote  the  covenant  which  he 
made  with  the  children  of  Israel  just  before  his  death,  as  pre- 

viouslv  mentioned. 

•  % 

THE  TENTH  COMMANDMENT  REQUIRES  WORSHIP 
IN  GERIZIM. 

The  seventh  argument  is  that  in  the  Samaritan  Torah,  in  the 
Decalogue,  in  the  tenth  commandment,  there  is  the  following: 
“  And  it  shall  be  that  when  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land 
of  the  Canaanite,  which  thou  shalt  enter  to  inherit  it;  there 
shalt  thou  set  up  large  stones,  and  thou  shalt  plaster  them 
with  plaster,  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words 
of  this  law.  And  when  ye  shall  cross  the  Jordan,  ye  shall  set 
up  these  stones,  as  I  am  commanding  you,  in  Mount  (jerizim. 
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And  ye  shall  build  there  an  altar  for  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  thou  shalt  offer  thereupon  offerings  for  the  Lord  your 
Gk)d;  and  this  mountain  is  beyond  Jordan,  towards  where  the 
sun  sets,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  who  dwells  in  the 
Arabah  opposite  Gilgal,  beside  Elon  Moreh,  in  front  of 
Nablus.” 

This  conumandment  of  the  Decalogue  was  omitted  by  the 
Jews  in  their  copy :  if  they  would  investigate,  they  would  find 
their  Decalogue  to  be  formed  of  nine  commandments.  But 
this  commandment  was  repeated  again  before  the  death  of  our 
lord  the  Apostle  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace).  He  made  a 
covenant  with  them  and  reminded  them  of  this  commandment 
still  found  in  Deuteronomy  xvii.  in  the  copies  of  both  Samari¬ 
tans  and  Jews :  “  And  Moses  and  the  elders  of  Israel  com¬ 
manded  the  people,  saying.  Keep  all  the  commandments  I 
commanded  you  this  day.  And  when  ye  shall  cross  the  Jordan 
to  the  land  the  Lord  God  shall  grant  thee,  then  set  thee  up 
large  stones,  and  plaster  them  v/ith  plaster,  and  write  upon 
them  all  the  words  of  the  law.  When  thou  shalt  cross  into  the 
land  the  Lord  your  God  shall  give  you,  a  land  that  produces 
milk  and  honey,  as  said  the  Lord,  the  God  of  your  fathers, 
when  ye  shall  cross  over,  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I 
command  you  this  day.” 

Now  in  the  Samaritan  Torah  the  stones  are  ordered  to  be 
set  up  “  in  Mount  Gerizim  ” ;  while  the  Jews  have  “  in  Mount 
Ebal.”  It  continues :  “  And  thou  shalt  plaster  them  with 
plaster,  and  thou  shalt  erect  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones ;  thou  shalt  not  lift  upon  them  any  iron.  Of 
whole  stones  shalt  thou  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  offer  upon  it  burnt  offerings  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  peace  sacrifices.  Thou  shalt  eat 
there  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.”  He  repeated  the 
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same  thought  again  in  this  chapter,  and  made  it  a  duty  to  have 
the  blessing  recited  from  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  because  of  the 
descent  of  the  blessing  in  this  mountain  upon  the  children  of 
Israel.  Therefore  he  said :  “  These  should  stand  upon  Mount 
Gerizim  to  bless  the  people.”  They  were  Simon,  Levi,  Juda, 
lesheker,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin;  opposite  them,  according  to 
the  command  of  God  (who  is  exalted),  stood  six  others,  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  as  it  is  said :  “  And  these  should  stand  upon 

Mount  Ebal  to  curse.”  They  were  Reuben,  Gad,  Esher,  Zet>- 
ulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  Following  these  passages,  this 
change  made  by  the  Jews  becomes  plain ;  they  claim  the  altar 
was  to  be  built  on  Mount  Ebal,  whereas  God  (who  is  exalted) 
made  known  to  us,  through  the  preceding  passages,  the  ex¬ 
alted  difference  of  Mount  Gerizim  from  Mount  Ebal.  He  told 
us  what  to  do :  to  rejoice  in  that  place,  where  he  commanded 
an  altar  to  be  erected  thereupon  to  offer  sacrifices  and  to  do 
other  specified  things;  but  joy  cannot  take  place  in  Mount 
Ebal,  on  account  of  what  he  commanded  to  be  done  upon  it, 
namely,  to  curse  and  threaten,  which,  rather,  causes  repent¬ 
ance  and  weeping.  Sadness  would  take  hold  of  the  feelings, 
and  if  those  curses  and  threatenings  were  heard  one  would 
necessarily  weep  and  repent.  All  this  opposes  Joy.  But  the 
blessings  and  promises  are  heard  together  with  other  con¬ 
comitant  expressions,  namely,  blessing  God’s  name;  then  joy 
would  result.  Gladness  will  possess  the  feelings ;  for  blessings 
contain  promises  of  the  abundance  of  wealth,  descent  of  bless¬ 
ing,  assurance  of  victory,  and  fulfillment  of  covenant.  Prayer 
must  be  applied  to  receive  them.  God  (who  is  exalted)  made 
us  know,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  to  give  and  receive  blessing 
must  be  accompanied  with  “His  name”  (who  is  exalted). 
Thus  he  said  to  the  children  of  Aaron,  who  were  ordered  to 
bless  continually  the  people  of  God,  Israel,  as  in  Numbers  vi. 
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22:  “And  God  spake  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying:  Thus 
ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel  ”  as  far  as  “And  they  sliall 
place  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel  and  I  shall  bless 
them.”  It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  blessing  must  be  joined 
with  God’s  name;  that  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  established 
a  place  wherein  it  is  good  to  hear  it ;  that  the  latter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  Thus  it  is  written  in  Deut.  xi. 
29 :  “  And  thou  shalt  perform  the  blessings  upon  Mount 
Gerizim  and  the  cursings  upon  Mount  Ebal.”  Hence  to  ask 
for  the  blessings  and  to  obtain  them  must  occur  only  upon 
this  mountain  upon  which  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  made  it 
imperative  to  have  thanksgiving,  sacrificial  offerings,  and  re¬ 
joicing,  associated  with  hearing  the  blessings,  as  they  take 
place  upon  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Jews,  however,  still  keep 
with  no  alteration  the  two  previously  recorded  commands  in 
regard  to  Mount  Gerizim,  namely :  “  Thou  shalt  give  the 

blessings  upon  Mount  Gerizim  ”  and  also :  “  Those  shall  stand 
on  Mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people.”  But  in  connection 
with  the  altar,  sacrificial  offering^,  and  rejoicing,  they  change 
Gerizim  to  Ebal  and,  thereby,  unite  two  impossibilities,  namely, 
of  having  cursing  and  rejoicing  take  place  jointly,  as  we  have 
already  said.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  erection  of  an  altar  as  well 
as  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  rejoicing  must  take  place  in  a 
sacred  place,  well  fitted  for  that  end;  for  such  must  be  done 
“  before  God.”  It  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possession 
of  the  land  shall  become  a  fact.  God  made  it  imperative  that 
it  should  take  place  only  in  the  site  chosen  as  his  kiblah,  as 
several  passages  of  the  Scriptures  testify  to  it.  He  connected 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  with  the  tabernacle:  whosoever  of¬ 
fered  sacrifices  outside  of  the  tabernacle  was  caused  to  perish. 
He  (who  is  exalted)  commanded  that  the  tabernacle  should  be 
erected  in  the  appointed  place;  he  made  both  the  tabernacle 
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and  the  place  eternally  indissoluble  the  one  front  the  other. 

As  for  tlie  conditions  of  sacrificial  offerings  before  the 
presence  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  kiblah  of  God,  they  are  found  in 
Leviticus,  in  several  chapters,  among  which  is  the  seventeenth. 
Let  the  reader  look  this  up,  and  its  contents  will  be  found  clear. 
As  to  the  indissoluble  connection  of  the  tabernacle  with  its  ap¬ 
pointed  site,  we  find  several  chapters  that  refer  to  it,  among 
which  is  Deuteronomy  xxi.  In  this  chapter  God  (may  he  be 
exalted)  set  and  designated  the  appointed  place;  what  must 
be  done  upon  it;  the  sacrificial  offerings  and  the  rejoicing. 
From  it,  it  is  clear  that  rejoicing  should  be  done  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  appointed  place,  and  that  assures  us  that  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place  is  Mount  Gerizim,  which  is  by  Nablus.  As  to 
whether  it  is  Mount  Gerizim  (according  to  the  Samaritans)  or 
Ebal  (according  to  the  Jews)  in  connection  with  the  erection 
of  an  altar,  the  offerings  and  rejoicing,  taking  place  “before 
God,”  that  question  has  been  answered.  The  law  must  be  read 
after  the  passing  of  the  “seven  years.”  The  reading  must 
be  done  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  children  of  Israel  (see  Deut. 
iii.  9-12).  Also  the  passover  offering  must  be  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “  the  appointed  place,”  and  not  in  the  temple  house, 
as  the  Jews  claim,  and  in  no  other  place.  The  necessary  pil¬ 
grimages  are  three  every  year.  Such  pilgp-images,  according  to 
God’s  command,  must  be  rendered  in  his  presence,  in  his  ap¬ 
pointed  place.  It  is  found  in  Joshua  that  our  lord  Joshua 
(upon  whom  be  peace)  left  undone  not  even  a  word  of  the 
Law,  but  he  executed  it.  The  land  rested  in  his  days.  (See 
Josh.  xi.  15;  viii.  35.)  At  the  close  of  the  latter  chapter  we 
read:  “He  did  not  neglect  even  one  word  of  what  Moses 
commanded ;  he  executed  everything.” 

GERIZIM  IS  THE  MOUNT  OF  BLESSING. 

The  eighth  argument,  which  also  confirms  the  fact  that 
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Mount  Gerizim  is  the  appointed  place,  is  that  it  was  the 
mountain  upon  which  the  blessings  were  recited.  Now  I  will 
draw  the  contrast  between  the  exalted  estate  of  Mount  Gerizim 
and  that  of  Mount  Ebal,  in  addition  to  what  preceded. 

1.  We  note  the  appointment  of  the  first  six  tribes  to  stand  on 
Mount  Gerizim  for  blessing;  while  the  other  six  tribes,  all 
lower  in  nobility,  were  designated  to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal. 
The  tribes  upon  Ebal  were,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the 
children  of  concubines.  As  to  Reuben  and  Zebulun,  there  is 
discussion  that,  for  time  and  space,  we  shall  let  go  by  in  this 
short  essay. 

2.  The  necessity  of  giving  the  blessings  on  Mount  Gerizim 
and  the  cursings  on  Mount  Ebal. 

3.  When  the  two  mountains  are  named,  Gerizim  is  always 
mentioned  first. 

4. '  The  very  appearance  of  the  two  mountains  suggests  a 
contrast,  and  discloses  the  existence  of  traces  of  blessings  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  It  is  a  shining  mountain.  It  is  crowned  with 
water  springs  gushing  from  all  its  sides.  It  has  a  full  vege¬ 
tation  and  a  healthy  climate.  Mount  Ebal  has  nothing  of  the 
kind  as  we  can  see  to-day. 

5.  The  fact  that  it  is  called  “  Beth-el,”  and  that  Elon 


Moreh  is  by  its  side.  Tlie  latter  is  also  called  “  Halkat  us- 
Sahra.”  No  explanation  is  needed  here  for  the  one  who  looks 
upon  and  reads  the  books  of  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace). 
From  every  standpoint  Mount  Gerizim  towers  over  Ebal,  and 
is  in  every  possible  way  superior  to  it  in  all  points  of  ex¬ 


cellency. 

6.  There  is  in  the  Samaritan  Torah  the  passage  that  the 
erection  of  the  altar  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  should  take 
place  on  Gerizim.  This  is  the  true  reading.  Contrary  to  what 
the  Jews  affirm,  corrupting  the  very  Torah  to  prove  their 
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position,  changing  the  one  true  place  of  worship,  first  to 
Shiloh  and  afterward  to  Jebesh,  and  causing  their  Law  to 
read  that  the  holy  altar  was  erected  on  Ebal  the  mountain  of 
cursing,  the  Samaritans  preserve  and  obey  the  word  as  it  was 
revealed  through  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace). 

7.  The  Jews  forgot  Nablus  and  its  exalted  state,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  as  it  is  evident 
from  their  own  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  they  used 
never  to  declare  allegiance  to  a  monarch  or  crown  a  king  ex¬ 
cept  in  Shechem  or  Nablus ;  for  it  was  the  capital  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Israel,  and  in  the  lot  of  our  lord  Joseph  (upon  whom 
be  peace),  who  is  the  first  king  that  appeared  out  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace).' 

THE  TWICE  SEVEN  HOLY  NAMES  OF  MOUNT  GERIZIM. 

The  Samaritan  books  have  for  Mount  Gerizim  twice  seven 
holy  names. 

1.  The  first  name  is  “the  ancient  mountain."  The 
Ancient  One  (may  he  be  exalted)  chose  it  from  the  creation, 
from  the  time  he  made  the  dry  land  to  appear.  It  is  so  desig¬ 
nated  in  Deut.  xxiii.  15,  where  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  it  is  stated  that  his  blessing  shall  be  from  the 
excellencies  of  “  the  ancient  mountain.” 

2.  It  is  called  beth-el,  meaning  “  the  house  of  the  al¬ 
mighty."  The  Almighty  (may  he  be  exalted)  caused  it  to 
be  a  shield  and  a  help  to  the  one  making  pilgrimage  to  it.  He 
made  it  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to  all  those  who  turn  to  God 
(may  he  be  exalted)  and  seek  him  upon  it.  This  name 
was  mentioned  several  times  in  Jacob’s  flight  for  his  fear  of 
those  of  Nablus,  that  is,  those  who  live  in  or  by  it.  God 
(may  he  be  exalted)  told  him,  “  Arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el.” 

See,  e.  g.,  the  account  of  the  coronation  of  Reholwaiu,  the  son  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xil,  1). 
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A  full  discussion  of  the  same  has  already  been  madt  in  this 
chapter,  and  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  knows  best, 

3.  The  third  name  is  “the  house  of  angels'"  (Elohim). 
It  is  the  dwelling  of  the  holy  angels.  They  never  abandon  it; 
they  continually  remain  in  it,  praising  God  (may  he  be  ex¬ 
alted)  and  praying  to  him  on  it.  Our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom 
be  peace)  uttered  this  name  when  he  said :  “  This  is  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God  ”  (Gen.  xxviii.  17). 

4.  The  fourth  name  is  “  the  gate  of  heaven."  Everyone 
who  prays  and  seeks  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  in  prayer,  must 
direct  himself  to  it.  To  prove  it,  see  what  our  lord  Jacob  (up¬ 
on  whom  be  peace)  said  in  the  same  chapter,  namely,  “And 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.” 

5.  The  fifth  name  is  luzah.  It  is  declared  in  the  same 
chapter  that  the  name  of  the  city  was,  at  first,  Luzah.  That 
was  its  surname  from  the  beginning;  for  in  the  first  ages  they 
used  to  designate  this  mountain,  saying,  “  To  him  is  this 
[Lozeh],  that  is,  “to  god  is  this  pl^ce.”  This  was  because 
of  what  they  used  to  see  of  its  greatness  and  lights,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  our  lord  Jacob  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
said  about  this  miountain :  “  How  full  of  lights  is  this  place  ” 
(see  preceding  chapter). 

6.  The  sixth  name  is  “  sanctuary.”  It  is  spoken  of  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  One  (may  he  be  exalted),  and  it  is  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  kiblah  of  the  sanctiful  people. 
All  these  words  fit  it  closely.  It  is  the  place  of  God  (may  he 
be  exalted).  Therefore  spoke  the  great  prophet  Moses  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  in  the  holy  Torah,  in  designating  this  mount¬ 
ain  :  “  Thou  hast  made  a  sanctuary,  O  Lord.” 

7.  The  seventh  name  is  “  mount  gerizim.”  It  is  explained 
after  the  Scriptures  as  the  mountain  of  blessing:  “Thou 
shalt  make  the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerisim/*  It  is,  also, 
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hinted  at  as  the  dwelling  of  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  where¬ 
upon  the  name  of  God  (may  be  be  exalted)  must  be  uttered. 
Compare  “  In  the  place  where  my  name  is  pronounced,  there  I 
shall  be,  and  I  shall  bless  thee.” 

8.  The  eighth  name  is  “  beth-yhwh.”  This  is  the 
very  name  of  the  Highest.  Compare  Exodus  xxiii.  19 :  “  The 
firstlings  of  thy  land  shalt  thou  bring  to  the  house  of  the  Lord 
[Beth-YHWH]  thy  God.”  It  is  the  place  of  offerings  of 
tithes,  firstlings,  sacrifices  and  presents,  and  of  everything  that 
belongs  to  God  (may  he  be  exalted),  according  to  his  com¬ 
mand.  And  as  there  is  no  companion  to  the  Owner  of  the 
name  YHWH,  so  there  is  among  all  the  mountains  none  like 
this  mountain. 

9.  The  ninth  name  is  “  the  beautiful  mountain.”  Com¬ 
pare  Deut.  iii.  25,  where  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be 
peace)  desigpiated  so  in  his  prayer  that  he  may  enter  the  holy 
land  in  order  to  see  the  beautiful  mountain :  “  Let  me  go  be¬ 
yond  to  the  good  land,  which  is  across  the  Jordan,  that  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  and  Lebanon.”  He  meant  by  “that  beautiful 
mountain  ”  Mount  Gerizim ;  he  was  praying  in  its  direction  as 
he  called  it  so.  The  reason  of  thus  surnaming  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  had  commanded  that 
everything  good  should  be  offered  upon  it,  beginning  from 
Abel  (see  (Sen.  iv.  4)  :  “  And  Abel  offered,  also,  of  the  first¬ 
lings  of  his  sheep  and  of  its  fat  ones.”  This  mountain  offering 
corresponds  with  the  written  traditions  kept  by  this  people, 
(jod  (may  he  be  exalted)  commanded  it,  namely,  that  every¬ 
thing  good  and  holy  should  be  offered  him  upon  this  mountain. 
We  find  the  following  in  Deuteronomy  xii.  11 :  “To  the  place 
which  the  Lord'  your  (Sod  shall  choose  from  your  tribes  to 
cause  his  name  to  dwell  there,  ye  shall  bring  thither  what  I  am 
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commanding  you  ”  as  far  as  “  and  the  best  of  the  vows  ye  vow 
to  God.” 

10.  The  tenth  name  is  the  chosen  place,”  as  in  verse  5 
of  the  same  chapter,  and  in  many  other  passages. 

11.  The  eleventh  name  is  " the  highest  in  the  world” 
So  called  it  our  two  great  lords,  our  lord  Jacob  and  our  lord 
Moses  (upon  them  be  peace),  in  the  blessing  they  gave  Joseph 
(upon  whom  be  peace).  The  words  of  our  lord  Jacob  (upon 
whom  be  peace)  are  as  follows :  He  said  in  the  blessing,  “  The 
blessing  of  thy  father  and  of  thy  mother  have  prevailed  upon 
the  blessing  of  the  mountains.”  Again,  “  Even  to  the  bound 
of  the  highest  in  the  world  ”  shall  be  to  the  chief  Joseph  (up¬ 
on  whom  be  peace).  Our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
spoke  in  blessing  Joseph  (upon  whom  be  peace)  as  follows: 
”  From  the  best  things  of  the  ancient  mountain  and  the  best 
things  of  the  highest  in  the  world.”  He  mleant  that  this 
mountain  is  the  highest  of  the  earth’s  mountains  in  point  of  ex¬ 
cellency  and  altitude. 


12.  The  twelfth  name  is  "'the  first  of  mountains,”  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  best  of  the  tribes.  Compare 
what  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  said  about  it  to  our  lord 
Abraham  ( upon  whom  be  peace)  :  “  Upon  the  best,  or  first,  of 
mountains,  which  I  will  tell  you.”  This  was  when  God  (may 
he  be  exalted)  was  trying  his  allegiance  by  commanding  him 
to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (upon  whom  be  peace),  as  in  Genesis 
xxii.  2 :  “  Take  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest, 
Isaac,  and  bring  him  to  the  land  of  Moreh  and  offer  him  as 
an  offering  upon  the  first  of  mountains,  wlhich  I  will  tell  you.” 
.  13.  The  thirteenth  name  is  "  god  is  seen.”  It  was  given  by 

our  lords  Abraham  and  Moses  (upon  them  be  peace).  Com¬ 
pare  Genesis  xxii.  14. 
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14.  The  fourteenth  name  is  “  the  mountain  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  OF  THE  shekinah/^  for  our  lord  Moses (  upon 
whom  be  peace)  said:  “In  the  mountain  of  thy  inheritance, 
the  place  of  thy  dwelling,”  as  we  have  previously  explained  in 
this  chapter. 

Both  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  copies  agree  that  our  lord 
Joshua  (upon  whom  be  peace),  before  his  death,  gathered  all 
Israel,  and  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  as  we  read  in  the  Jewish  book  of  Joshua  (chapter 
xxiv.). 

He  made  there  a  covenant  with  them  that  should  remain 
faithful  to  the  keeping  of  the  law,  given  through  our  lord 
Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  (upon  whom  be  peace).  Just  after 
that  it  is  said,  “  And  he  made  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance 
in  Shechem,”  the  city  now  known  as  Nablus.  That  was  im¬ 
mediately  before  his  death. 

To  prove  what  we  have  said,  let  it  be  known  that  Nablus 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  one  of  its 
mountains  was  Mount  Gerizim,  whereupon,  during  the  life  of 
our  lord  Joshua  (upon  whom  be  peace),  the  tabernacle  was 
erected.  Another  proof  is  that  all  those  who  served  in  the 
tabernacle,  namely,  Eleazer,  Phinehas,  Ithamar,  Shisha, 
Bahka,  and  Uzza  and  the  seventy  elders,  who  prophesied  from 
the  gift  of  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  all  of  these 
were  ordered  to  be  buried  opposite  the  aforesaid  mountain, 
and  so  it  was  done.  They  were  buried  opposite  the  noble 
mountain  in  Amarta,  after  they  had  spent  their  age  in  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  tabernacle.  Their  g^ves  are  still  known  to  both 
Samaritans  and  Jews  unto  this  day.  If,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Jews,  the  tabernacle  had  been  in  Jebesh,  these 
great  priests  would  have  been  buried  there.  One  sees  their 
graves — all  directed  towards  this  mountain. 
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Thus  do  the  Samaritans  prove  their  sanctuary  the  true 
place  of  prayer,  appealing  not  to  their  own  traditions  only,  but 
to  the  testimony  of  priests  whom  the  Jews  also  honor,  whose 
gfraves,  now  with  us  and  undisputed,  bear  their  own  eloquent 
testimlony  to  the  truth  which  we  profess;  for  those  graves 
point,  as  we  pray,  toward  the  Holy  Mountain,  where  we  still 
worship  the  God  of  our  fathers. 

Let  mie  conclude  this  chapter  by  saying:  This  is  the  creed 
of  the  Samaritans  and  their  belief  in  this  mountain.  They 
offer  their  sacrifices  upon  it,  and  perform  upon  it  all  that  is 
necessary  for  their  sanctification,  in  accordance  with  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18-19.  They  argue  that  the  prophet-leader,  who  shall 
lead  the  world,  will  surely  appear.  He  will  bring  up  again 
the  Shekinah  upon  the  aforesaid  mountain,  in  the  second  king¬ 
dom,  when  God  shall  look  with  favor  upon  his  people  and  shall 
forgive  them. 

O  God,  direct  us  to  thy  pleasure,  and  confirm  us  in 

THE  BEST  FAITH  THROUGH  THE  INTERMEDIATION  OF  OUR  LORD 
AND  PROPHET  MoSES,  THE  SON  OF  AmRAM  ! 

This  chapter  is  what  a  tired  mind  and  a  weak  in¬ 
telligence  COULD  ATTAIN  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF  BRIEFNESS. 

And  God  knows  best. 

Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron,  High  Priest  of  the  Samaritans 
AT  Shechem. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NOAH’S  FLOOD  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN 
SaENCE. 


by  the  reverend  D.  GATH  WHITLEY. 

Geology  and  the  Deluge.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Glas¬ 
gow.  1885. 

The  Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and  History.  By  Sir  J. 
W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  London. 
1895. 

Traces  of  a  Great  Post-Glacial  Flood.  By  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Geological  Magazine,  Vols. 
IX.,  X.  (1882,  1883). 

Le  Deluge  Mosaique:  L’Histoire  et  la  Geologie.  Par 
L’Abbe  Ed.  Lambert.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris.  1870. 

A  Possible  Cause  for  the  Origin  of  the  Tradition  of 
THE  Flood.  By  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute.  1894. 

Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History. 
By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LLD.,  F.G.S.A.  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  1906. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
science  than  the  variations  of  geological  opinion  concerning 
Noah’s  Flood.  A  century  ago,  the  Flood  was  held  to  have 
been  universal,  and  all  animals  on  the  earth  were  believed  to 
have  been  destroyed,  save  those  preserved  in  the  ark.  But 
when  geology  was  born  different  views  prevailed,  and  the 
Flood  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  catastrophe  of  a  smaller 
character.  Cuvier  ^  held  that  a  great  irruption  of  waters  had 
devastated  Northern  Europe  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and 
he  identified  this  cataclysm  with  Noah’s  Deluge.  Dr.  Buck- 
land,*  a  few  years  after,  further  developed  this  opinion,  and 
described  great  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  (which  he  called 
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diluvium  ”),  which  he  maintained  were  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Noachian  Flood.  He  naturally  made  mistakes,  for  he 
did  not  distinguish  between  river  and  flood  gravels,  nor  did 
he  notice  the  action  of  ice.  His  work,  however,  is  still  valu¬ 
able,  and  contains  much  sound  reasoning  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  On  the  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  writings,*  the 
belief  in  catastrophes  declined,  for  men  fancied  that  nature 
always  worked  slowly,  and  a  violent  catastrophe  like  the 
Deluge  was  considered  improbable,  although  the  “  Catastro¬ 
phic  ”  school  had  still  many  able  exponents  in  England,  such 
as  Hugh  Miller,  Sedgwick,  and  Murchison.  Miller  in  his  last 
work  *  devoted  two  chapters  to  the  Noachian  Deluge.  He 
believed  that  it  had  actually  occurred,  but  had  been  limited  to 
the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  and,  soon  after.  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson  adopted  the  same  theory.®  The  French  geolo¬ 
gists,  also,  had  maintained  that  a  portion  of  Buckland’s 
“  diluvium  ”  was  the  result  of  Noah’s  Flood.  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  threw  new  light  on  the  question,  and  boldly  de¬ 
clared*  that  all  Siberia  had  been  overwhelmied  by  a  mighty 
flood,  a  theory  which  had  been  advanced  before  by  Erman,^ 
and  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.®  In  the  Geological  Magacine, 
a  few  years  later.  Sir  Henry  Howorth  declared  that  the  sands 
and  clays  of  the  Quaternary  era  were  formied  by  a  great 
flood,®  and  in  a  subsequent  work  he  declared  that  this  flood 
was  no  other  than  the  Noachian  Deluge.  These  views  were 
accepted  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Argjyll,  the 
former  of  these  two  eminent  geologists  declaring  that  Noah’s 
Flood  was  the  catastrophe  which  occurred  between  the  two 
Stone  ages.*'  Professors  Wright  and  Claypole,*®  in  America, 
put  forth  similar  views,  and  later  on  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich 
maintained  that  the  rubble  drift  ”  showed  a  g^eat  sub¬ 
mergence  which  probably  occurred  during  the  biblical  Deluge. 
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From  this  summary  of  geological  opinion,  it  will  be  mani¬ 
fest  to  all  impartial  readers,  that  there  is  no  necessary  opposi¬ 
tion  between  geology  and  the  Noachian  Flood.  If  leading 
geologists  have  maintained  tin  the  past,  and  do  maintain  in  the 
present,  that  the  earth  still  bears  traces  of  Noah’s  I>eluge,  it  is 
plain  that  geology  cannot  declare  that  this  Flood  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Nor  can  these  opinions  be  called  “  out  of  date,”  as  some 
who  hold  them  are  still  living,  and  others  have  only  recently 
passed  away. 

Next,  there  is  the  traditlion  of  the  Deluge.  Ancient  cul¬ 
tured  nations  have  held,  and  savage  races  now  do  hold,  that 
a  great  flood  at  one  time  destroyed  the  human  race.**  This 
tradition  is  ancient,  universal,  and  persdstent.  How  did  it 
arise?  The  opponents  of  the  Deluge  must  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  To  say  that  it  originated  because  of  local  floods  is 
absurd,  as  the  tradition  has  been  held  by  dwellers  on  table¬ 
lands,  where  floods  never  occur.  It  is  childish  to  call  it  a  rain- 
myth,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  tradition  among  uncultured 
races  in  all  climates  and  under  all  meteorological  conditions 
refutes  such  an  idea.  Until,  therefore,  the  opponents  of 
Noah’s  Flood  can  furnish  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Deluge,  we  are  contpelled  to  hold  that  it 
originated  from  the  recollection  of  a  great  diluvial  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  nearly  all  mankind  save  a  few  who 
escaped,  and  who  handed  down  to  their  descendants  the  story 
of  the  terrible  event  which  they  had  witnessed. 

The  scientific  evidence  for  a  great  Flood  since  man’s  ad¬ 
vent  on  the  earth  is  threefold:  (1)  the  palaeontological  evi¬ 
dence,  which  consists  in  the  sudden  and  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  great  mammalia  of  the  Palaeolithic  period;  (2)  the 
geological  evidence,  which  exhibits  a  number  of  beds  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand,  which  could  have  been  formed  only  by  a 
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great  flood;  (3)  the  anthropological  evidence,  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  complete  disappearance  of  palaeolithic  man.^* 
In  order  that  the  arguments  of  the  works  reviewed  may  be 
understood,  we  will  explain  at  length  the  character  of  these 
evidences. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  palceontological  evidence.  The  First 
Stone  age  (or  Palaeolithic  period)  was  characterized  in 
Europe  by  the  abundance  of  gigantic  animals.  Lions,  tigers, 
hyaenas,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotamuses  existed 
everywhere  in  vast  numbers.^'^  These  great  beasts  flour¬ 
ished,  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  their  numbers, 
right  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  Palaeolithic  period,  then 
they  suddenly  and  completely  disappeared,  and  not  a  single 
one  of  them  is  ever  found  in  the  earliest  deposit  of  the  Second 
Stone  age  (or  Neolithic  period)  or  in  any  deposit  of  this  era. 
This  disappearance  of  the  great  beasts  of  the  Palaeolithic 
period  is  sudden,  extensive,  and  complete.  It  is  sudden;  for 
no  signs  of  any  gradual  diminution  of  their  numbers  can  any¬ 
where  be  discovered.  It  is  extensive ;  for  it  is  found  all  over 
Europe,^®  North  America,  and  even  in  South  America.  It  is 
complete ;  for  not  one  of  these  great  beasts  is  found  in  any 
later  deposit.  Moreover,  at  no  other  tinte  since  the  advent 
of  man  has  a  fauna  disappeared  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period.  What  caused  the  remarkable  disappear¬ 
ance  of  these  great  animals  ?  The  replies  giiven  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  slow  changes,  and  by  the  opponents  of  Noah’s  Flood, 
are  most  extraordinary  and  contradictory.  Some  say  that  the 
g^eat  beasts  were  exterminated  by  man,  but  this  is  absurd.  To 
imagine  that  Palaeolithic  men,  few  in  numbers,  and  armed  with 
only  rude  stone  weapons,  could  have  suddetily  and  completely 
destroyed  these  swarming  myriads  of  g^eat  beasts  all  over 
Europe  is  too  ridiculous  to  merit  a  moment’s  consideration.*^ 
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Others  hold  that  the  great  beasts  perished  because  of  a  change 
of  climate;  but  this  is  contradictory  to  the  geological  evi¬ 
dence,  which  shows  that  no  change  of  climate  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  g^eat  beasts  disappeared.^®  Famine  could  not 
have  destroyed  them,  for  food  was  everywhere  abundant,  and 
a  murrain  could  not  have  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  time,  also,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
these  animals  occurred,  was  too  short  for  invoking  slow 
changes.  We  do  not  find  them  slowly  decreasing  in/  abun¬ 
dance,  but  they  suddenly  vanish  in  the  fullness  of  their  num¬ 
bers.  If  this  does  not  prove  sudden  extinction  by  a  g^eat 
catastrophe,  then  scientific  evidence  is  absolutely  worthless. 

2.  The  geological  evidence  for  a  great  diluvial  catastrophe 
consists  in  the  nature  of  the  superficial  deposits  which  mark 
the  close  of  the  Quaternary  formation.  The  earlier  beds  of  the 
Quaternary  era  **  were  formed  by  ice  and  ice-floods  during 
the  Glacial  period,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  later  Quaternary  deposits  were  formed  after  the 
Glacial  period  had  passed  away,  and  it  is  to  these  beds  alone 
that  we  refer.  These  later  Quaternary  beds  consist  of  gravels, 
sands,  and  clays,  and  they  are  spread  over  vast  areas  in  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe.  In  England  they  are  called  “  upland 
gravels  ”  and  “  brick-earths  ” ;  in  France  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  “  diluvium  ” ;  in  Belgium  they  are  named  “  loess,” 
“  Hesbayen  loam,”  and  “  Campinian  sand  ” ;  in  Germany  they 
are  called  “  loess,”  “  lehm,”  and  ”  ossiferous  gravels.”  These 
deposits  are  found  everywhere.  They  are  spread  over  the 
tops  of  table-lands;  they  cover  the  summits  of  hills;  they 
cross  watersheds;  they  mantle  the  hill-sides;  and  they  enwrap 
whole  districts,  like  gigantic  winding-sheets.  They  contain 
only  modern  shells  and  modern  animals’  bones, so  that  the 
beds  were  formed  very  recently.  Further,  as  the  animals 
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whose  bones  they  contain  are  always  the  same,  wherever  the 
beds  occur,  it  follows  that  the  beds  were  all  formed  at  the 
same  time.  Moreover,  as  many  of  these  deposits  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  contain  man’s  bones  and  weapons,  it 
is  certain  that  man  was  living  when  they  were  deposited. 
These  vast  deposits  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand  could  not  have 
been  formed  by  any  rivers,  for  no  rivers  ever  have,  or  ever 
could  have,  flowed  over  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  plateaux; 
while,  as  the  beds  are  spread  out  in  vast  sheets  on  table-lands 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  action  of  rain 
or  rivers  could  have  formed  them.  Also,  as  these  beds  often 
contain  great  i)ebbles  and  large  boulders  in  vast  numbers,  it  is 
plain  that  the  water  which  deposited  them  must  have  rushed 
along  with  terrific  speed  and  power.  Here,  then,  are  the 
geological  proofs  of  a  great  diluvial  catastrophe. 

3.  The  anthropological  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
great  flood  since  man’s  creation  consists  in  the  sudden  and 
complete  disappearance  of  the  earliest  race  of  man,  that  is,  of 
Palaeolithic  man.**  No  traces  whatever  of  Palaeolithic  man  are 
found  in  the  succeeding  Neolithic  period,  for  the  men  of  the 
two  stone  ages  were  entirely  distinct.  Palaeolithic  man  was  a 
hunter,  an  artist,  used  rough-stone  weapons,  and  was  ignorant 
of  agriculture.  Neolithic  mlan  was  a  herdsman,  an  agriculturist, 
used  polished-stone  weapons,  and  was  not  an  artist.  Here  are 
two  distinct  races.  What  became  of  Palaeolithic  man  ?  He  did 
not  die  out  slowly,**  for  no  trace  of  him  is  found  in  the  Neo¬ 
lithic  deposits,  nor  did  he  amalgamate  with  the  new-comers, 
for  his  peculiar  industries  do  not  occur  with  the  later  remains! 
The  men  of  the  Palaeolithic  age  disappeared  suddenly,  because 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  gigantic  inundations,  when  waters 
prevailed  above  measure  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  is 
the  scientific  evidence  for  a  great  diluvial  catastrophe  at  the 
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end  of  the  Palaeolithic  period.  We  will  now  examine  the  argu> 
ments  of  the  authors,  whose  books,  memoirs,  and  articles  we 
are  now  passing  under  review. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  commences  his  argument  by  giving 
the  scientific  definition  of  a  deluge.  This,  he  explains,  is 
caused  by  a  subsidence  of  large  portions  of  the  land.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  rush  in,  and,  as  the  land  sinks  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  waters  rise  and  destroy  the  terrestrial 
animals,  and  also  human  beings.  This  definition  is  strictly 
scientific,  for  such  catastrophes  must  have  constantly  occurred 
in  geological  times,  and  it  gets  rid  of  the  foolish  idea  that  local 
and  partial  deluges  imply  a  heaping  up  of  masses  of  water 
upon  certain  regions  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  Duke  next 
notices  the  various  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  he  maintains,  furnish  strong  evidence  that  the  Flood 
was  a  real  historical  event.^*^  He  next  explains  that  a  gfreat 
flood  always  forms  three  kinds  of  dei)osits, — g^vel,  sand,  and 
clay.  In  England,  he  affirms,  the  later  Quaternary  gravels  are 
found  at  a  height  of  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  on  Moel  Trefaen, 
in  North  Wales.  To  this  depth,  at  least,  therefore,  must 
Western  Europe  have  been  submerged,  since  the  advent  of 
man.  But  a  submergence  to  this  depth  would  sink  every 
capital  city  in  Europe  beneath  the  sea,  except  Madrid  and 
‘Munich.  Yet  the  site  of  Munich  itself  must  have  also  been 
submerged  at  this  era,  for  the  Duke  says  that  he  himself  has 
examined  enormous  beds  of  gjavel  close  to  that  city.  The 
mud  deposits  of  the  Deluge  are  the  brick-clays  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  loess  of  Northern  and 
Central  Germany.  This  last  deposit,  which  covers  the  hills 
and  lowlands  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  can  be  explained  only 
as  the  mud  deposited  by  the  waters  of  a  great  flood.  The 
Duke  strengthens  his  argument  by  referring  to  the  submer- 
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gence  of  Siberia  at  the  timie  of  the  destruction  of  the  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses,  the  bones  of  which  are  so  abundant  in  this 
wonderful  country.  He  next  shows  that  this  great  flood, 
which  formed  such  vast  accumulations  of  gravel,  clay,  and 
sand  all  over  Europe,  and  drowned  such  myriads  of  the  great 
animals,  must  have  occurred  since  the  advent  of  man.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  well-known  fact  that  many  of 
these  gravels  and  sands  contain  both  the  weapons  and  the 
bones  of  man.  Such  is  the  Duke’s  argument  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  a  great  deluge  since  man  appeared  on  the  earth.  It 
is  clear,  logical,  and  scientific,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  answter  it.^* 

Sir  William  Dawson’s  argument  is  more  elaborate.  After 
describing  the  earlier  geological  eras,  he  considers  the  question 
whether  man  existed  in  the  Tertiary  p)eriod,  and  answers  in 
the  negative.  He  then  describes  the  earliest  men,  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Paljeolithic  period,  which  he  considers  to  be  the 
Antediluvian  era.  He  describes  at  length  tlie  weapons,  dress, 
habits,  and  funeral  customs  of  these  Primeval  men,  and  he 
draws  a  striking  picture  of  a  Palaeolithic  w'arrior,  clad  in 
skins,  adorned  with  a  hair  helmet,  bedecked  with  shell-orna¬ 
ments,  and  armed  with  hatchet  and  spear,  who  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  typical  representative  of  the  earliest  men.  He  also 
dw’ells  on  the  high  intellectual  character  of  the  Palaeolithic 
men.  This  is  proved  by  the  skillful  carving  of  their  bone 
weapons ;  by  their  admirable  sculptures  and  by  their  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  commerce.  Recent  discoveries  in  the  cave 
of  Brassempouy  in  Western  France  have  proved  that  these 
earliest  men  wore  garments  of  cloth  as  well  as  skins;  they 
also  wore  gloves,®**  so  that  they  were  often  elaborately  dressed. 
The  cranial  capacity  (which  indicates  the  size  of  the  brain)  of 
these  earliest  men  was  remarkably  large.  The  following  table 
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of  Palseolithic  skulls  will  show  this.  The  cranial  capacity  is 
given  in  cubic  centimetres: — 


Skull  of  La  Truch6re.  Cranial  capacity,  1925  c.c. 

Skull  of  La  Raymonden.  Cranial  capacity,  1710  c.c. 
Skull  of  La  Solutr6.  Cranial  capacity,  1500  c.c. 

Skull  of  Cro.  Magnon.  Cranial  capacity,  1550  c.c. 

Skull  of  Laugerle  Haute.  Cranial  capacity,  1550  c.c. 


Skull  of  Modern  Germans.  Cranial  capacity,  1521  c.c. 
Skull  of  Modern  Russians.  Cranial  capacity,  1471  c.c. 


Thus,  it  appears  that  the  earliest  men  of  the  Palaeolithic  age 
possessed  larger  brains  than  do  the  average  modern  Germans 
or  Russians,  so  that  Primitive  man  was  further  removed  from 
the  apes  mentally  than  are  many  civilized  men  of  the  present 
day  !*‘ 

What  became  of  these  wonderful  Palaeolithic  men?  Their 
beautiful  carvings,  their  admirable  sculptures,  their  graceful 
bone  harpoons,  and  their  heavy  flint  hatchets  are  entirely  ab¬ 
sent  from  any  deposit  which  is  later  than  the  end  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period.  Before  the  Neolithic  age  began,  they  were 
gone.  What  caused  their  sudden  and  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  ?  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  thinks  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Neolithic  mien,  and  retreated 
through  Russia  and  Siberia  to  the  arctic  regions,  where  they 
now  live  as  the  modern  Eskimo.  Unfortunately  for  this 
theory,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  of  their  weapons  or  carv¬ 
ings  exists  in  any  part  of  Siberia  or  Russia.  Professor  J.  A. 
Geikie  *•  discusses  the  difficulty,  but  confesses  that  he  cannot 
reply,  or  solve  the  problem,  and  Sir  John  Evans  is  equally 
helpless,®*  merely  saying  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeolithic 
period,  the  occupation  of  Europe  by  man  ceased  for  a  long  era. 
Why  did  it  cease?  and  what  caused  the  cessation?  Sir  John 
Evans  does  not  answer.  Palaeolithic  man  did  not  come  into 
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contact  with  his  successor,  Neolithic  man.  The  two  races  did 
not  meet  in  conflict,  and  did  not  amalgamate.  This  is  un¬ 
answerably  proved,  from  the  relics  of  the  two  races  never  be¬ 
ing  found  mingled  together.  Palaeolithic  man  in  Europe 
was  drowned  by  vast  floods.  He  was  swept  away  along  with 
the  elephant,  lion,  and  rhinoceros,  by  the  great  flood  which 
closed  the  Palaeolithic  period.  This  is  the  explanation  of  his 
extraordinary  disappearance. 

Sir  William  Dawson  places  the  Nbachian  Deluge  in  the 
great  gap  between  the  Palaeolithic  and  the  Neolithic  period, 
and  he  thus  considers  the  Nieolithic  era  to  be  the  early  Post¬ 
diluvian  period.  Hie  discusses  the  biblical  narrative  of  the 
Deluge  at  length,  but  his  chapter  on  the  Post-diluvial  dis¬ 
persion  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  written.  His  summary, 
however,  in  which  the  Bible  narrative  is  correlated  with 
geological  events,  is  excellent. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth’s  elaborate  papers  form  the  best 
account  that  we  have  seen  of  those  later  Quaternary  beds, 
which  are  called  “  flood  deposits.”®*  When  a  great  flood 
sweeps  across  the  land,  it  always  deposits  debris  of  three 
kinds, — sand,  mud,  and  gravel.  Sometimes  it  spreads  out 
these  materials  in  great  sheets,  and  sometimes  it  piles  them  up 
in  heaps.  The  gravel  being  heaviest  is  generally  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  clay  being  the  lightest,  at  the  top.  All  these  beds, 
therefore,  are  products  of  one  and  the  same  flood.  Now,  all 
over  the  south, ®^  east,  and  center  of  England,  there  are  found 
immense  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  They  occur  at  all 
heights,  and  have  not  the  least  connection  with  the  modem 
drainage-system  of  the  country.  The  gravel  beds  are  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  on  the  plateaux,  on  the  hill-sides,  and 
on  the  watersheds.  They  everywhere  contain  the  bones  of  the 
same  animals,  i.  e.  the  lion,  horse,  hyaena,  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
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and  hippopotamus,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  these  gravels  were 
all  formed  at  the  same  time.  In  many  valleys,  also,  these 
gravels  contain  flint  implements  made  by  man,®*  so  the  de¬ 
posits  must  have  been  formed  after  man  appeared  in  Western 
Europe.  Water,  of  course,  deposited  these  beds  of  sand, 
clay,  and  gravel;  but  whence  was  the  water  derived?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  from  rivers,  for  no  rivers  could  have  flowed  along 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  across  the  watersheds,  where  we  find 
the  gravels  spread  out  in  vast  sheets.  As,  also,  these  gravels 
often  contain  great  boulders,*®  it  follows  that  the  water  which 
deposited  these  gravels  must  have  swept  over  the  land  in 
prodigious  volume,  and  must  have  rushed  along  with  terrific 
force  and  speed.  Hence,  these  gravels  were  deposited 
quickly.  The  character  of  the  position  of  the  bones  of  the 
animals  found  in  them  proves  this  unanswerably.  These  bones 
occur  in  enormous  masses,  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals’  bones  being  piled  up  in  utter  confusion  and  in  countless 
numbers.  These  animals  could  not  have  congregated  thus 
naturally,  and  then  have  all  tumbled  into  the  rivers !  No  such 
incidents  ever  happen,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  rushed  together 
in  fear  to  escape  the  raging  floods,  and  were  drowned  in  great 
herds  by  the  rising  waters.  Some  geologists,  such  as  Professor 
J.  A.  Geikie^®  and  Mr.  Skertchley,^^  maintain  that  the  floods 
which  deposited  these  gravels  were  caused  by  the  melting  of 
vast  ice-sheets.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  facts, 
which  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  which  formed  the 
gravels,  a  warm  climate  prevailed.  The  bones  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  and  the  remains  of  a  vigorous  forest  vegetation  of  a 
temperate  character  prove  clearly  that  the  climate  was  not  cold 
enough  in  England  to  allow  ice-sheets  to  be  formed.  More¬ 
over,  the  ice  would  have  melted  slowly,  and  the  animals  would 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  255.  9 
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thus  have  had  time  to  escape.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject, 
when  discussing  the  work  of  M.  Lambert. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  describes  at  great  length**  the  re¬ 
markable  deposit  called  “  loess,”  which  is  the  latest  of  all  the 
flood-deposits,  and  probably  al:  ^  the  most  wonderful.  This 
is  a  vast  deposit  of  limy  mud,  found  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  It  is  spread  out  in  enormous  sheets,  and  covers 
hundreds  of  nriles.  It  descends  into  the  valleys,  mantles  the 
hillsides,  crosses  the  watersheds,  and  covers  the  table-lands. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,*’  it  rises  to  a  height  of  1,G00  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  attains  a  greater  elevation  in  the  regions 
of  the  Danube,  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
where  it  covers  the  whole  country,  like  a  vast  winding-sheet. 
It  contains  only  recent  shells,  and  sometimes  in  it  the  bones** 
and  weapons  of  Primitive  man  have  been  discovered.  How 
was  the  loess  formed?  Of  course  water  alone  could  have 
spread  it  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  country.  But  no  rivers 
could  have  deposited  it,  for  rivers  could  never  have  flowed 
along  the  tops  of  hills,  across  the  watersheds,  and  over  the 
plateaux,  where  the  loess  is  spread  out  in  enormous  sheets.  The 
loess  in  France  and  Belgium  rests  on  great  beds  of  clay  with 
angular  limestone  blocks,  and  beneath  these  come  deposits  of 
gravel  full  of  rolled  i>ebbles,  which  contain  the  bones  of  the 
same  animals*^  as  are  found  in  the  loess.  In  England,  the 
equivalents  of  the  loess  are  the  brick-earths,  and  they  also  rest 
on  beds  of  gravel,  while  in  Belgium  a  deposit  known  as  the 
Hesbayen  loam  ”  is  merely  the  loess  under  a  different  name. 
The  succession,  therefore,  of  these  deposits  is  as  follows 
(from  the  oldest  to  the  latest)  :  gravel,  clay  with  blocks,  and 
loess.  But  all  these  were  deposited  by  the  same  flood  during 
different  stages  of  its  rapid  diluvial  course.  Further,  as  the 
loess  often  contains  large  boulders,  it  is  clear  that  its  depo- 
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sition  was  rapid,  and  that  the  water  which  deposited  it  rushed 
along  with  terrific  speed  and  power.  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
holds  that  the  loess  is  an  outpouring  of  volcanic  mud,**  which 
took  place  at  the  Deluge,  and  which  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Flood  carried  along  and  spread  in  vast  sheets  over  mountain, 
hill,  and  table-land.  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  also,  has  stated,*^ 
that  the  loess  was  formed  by  a  great  flood,  and  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Dawson. 

M.  Lambert  begins  his  argument  **  by  scientifically  defining 
a  deluge.  This,  he  explains,  is  caused  by  the  sinking  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  beneath  the  sea-level,  so 
that  the  waters  of  the  sea  rush  in,  and  overflow  the  land.  As 
an  example  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  gfreat  flood  in  Scinde  in 
India,  when,  owing  to  a  terrestrial  depression,  the  sea,  in  a 
brief  time,  overflowed  a  tract  of  country  two  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent.*®  He  notices,  also,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1755,  and  the  submergence  of  a  part  of  Jutland,  three  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  Christian  era.  Similar  deluges,  on  a  far 
larger  scale,  must  often  have  occurred  in  remote  geological 
times.*®  M.  Lambert  writes  a  long  chapter  on  the  “  Traditions 
of  the  Deluge,”  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  and  concludes 
that  these  stories  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  recollection 
of  a  diluvial  catastrophe.  He  next  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
religious  rites,  ancient  coins,  inscriptions,  and  relics,  which, 
he  maintains,  commemorate  Noah’s  Flood.  A  strong  argu¬ 
ment,  undoubtedly,  may  be  drawn  from  these  archaeological 
witnesses,  but  its  value  may  be  overestimated,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  any  connection  between  many  of  these  cere¬ 
monies  and  the  Deluge  of  Noah. 

M.  Lambert  next  unfolds  his  geological  argument,  and  he 
rightly  refers  to  the  Quaternary  period,  as  containing  those 
deposits  which  were  formed  by  a  g^at  flood.  He  explains. 
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however,  that  the  earlier  deposits  of  the  Quaternary  era“ 
belong  to  the  Glacial  period,  and,  as  they  were  formed  before 
man  api>eared  in  Euroi>e,  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  argu¬ 
ment.  In  this  way,  he  avoids  falling  into  the  error  of  Dean 
Buckland,®*  who  maintained  that  all  the  Quaternary  beds 
were  the  result  of  a  great  flood.  In  his  four  following  chap¬ 
ters,  M.  Lambert  describes  the  later  Quaternary  beds  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  dwells 
especially  on  the  proofs  that  they  were  formed  at  one  time 
and  by  one  cause. 

In  France,  these  beds  are  known  as  “  diluvium,”  and  they 
are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  called  “  diluvium  gris  ”  and 
“  diluvium  rouge.”  The  former  deposit  is  the  oldest,  but  they 
are  merely  divisions  of  one  gjcat  diluvial  formation.  The 
diluvium  gris  is  formed  of  vast  beds  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  it 
fills  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  covers  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  is  full  of  the  bones  of  lions,  hyaenas,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotamuses,  and  often,  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Somme,  it  contains  the  flint  implements  of  man.  This 
gravel  cannot  have  been  formed  by  river  action,  such  as 
occurs  at  the  present  day,  for  it  contains  great  boulders  a  ton 
in  weight,  which  no  present  rivers  could  carry  along.  The 
diluvium  rouge  is  a  redder  deposit,  of  clay,  pebbles,  and  sand. 
It  covers  hills,  plateaux,  and  watersheds,  enveloping  the 
country  like  a  vast  winding-sheet.  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,500  feet,  extends  into  Spain,  and  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  loess  in  Germany.  No  rivers  could  have  formed  the  diluvium 
rouge,  as  it  covers  the  hills  and  plateaux  where  rivers  could 
not  flow.  Sir  A.  Geikie  holds  that  the  diluvium  g^is  was 
formed  during  an  interglacial  epoch,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Professor  J.  A.  Geikie  thinks  that  both  the 
diluvium  gris  and  diluvium  rouge  were  formed  by  great 
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inundations,  which  occurred  when  the  ice-sheets  of  the  Glacial 
period  were  melting.  The  fossils,  however,  of  these  deposits, 
indicate  a  warm  or  temperate  clima.te.  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich 
considers  the  diluvium  rouge  to  be  a  flood-deposit,  and  the 
equivalent  of  the  loess  in  Germany.®®  Eminent  French  geol¬ 
ogists  hold  the  same  opinion.  M.  D’Acy  declares  ®®  that  the 
diluvium  gris,  which  contains  the  gravels  and  flint  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  was  formed  by  a  great 
flood,  and  the  same  opinion  is  held  by  M.  Tardy.®’  M.  Bel- 
grand,  also,  has  proved  by  elaborate  investigations  that  the 
Palaeolithic  period  in  France  was  a  closedly  tremendous 
deluge,  which  swept  over  the  north  of  France.®* 

In  England,  the  deposits  which  answer  to  the  French 
diluvium  are  the  upland  gravels,  brick^rths,  and  loams.  The 
lower  gravels  may  be,  as  Sir  John  Evans  thinks,®*  fluviatile, 
and  some  geologfists  make  a  distinction  between  low-level 
gravels  and  high-level  gravels.  The  French  geologists,  how¬ 
ever,  deny  this  division,  and  prove  that  all  the  gravels  belong 
to  one  great  sheet  of  detritus,  a  conclusion,  also,  ably  main¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  A.  Tylor.*®  The  plateau  gravels  of  England 
cover  uplands  and  cross  watersheds,  where  no  rivers  could 
flow,  and  they  plainly  indicate  the  sweeping  of  immense  bodies 
of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who,  writing  on  the  flint- 
gravel  of  the  southeast  of  England,®’  held  that  it  was  formed 
by  tumultuous  diluvial  waters,  which,  rapidly  sweeping  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  drowned  the  great  mammalia  (i  e. 
the  lion,  elephant,  hyaena,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus)  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  In  Cornwall,  also,  the  remarkable  stannifer¬ 
ous  detritus,  known  as  the  “  stream-tin  ”  deposits,  beneath  the 
valley  alluvia,  was  held  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  ®*  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  great  flood,  an  opinion  with  which  Sir 
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Joseph  Prestwich  has  recently  expressed  his  complete  agree¬ 
ment.**  The  brick-earths  of  England  rest  upon  the  gravels, 
and  contain  the  bones  of  the  same  animals,  which  show  that 
all  these  beds  were  formed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
cause.  The  English  brick-earths  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
French  diluvium  rouge  and  loess,  and  of  the  Hesbayen  loam 
in.  Belgium,®*  while  the  valley  and  upland  gravels  of  England 
are  the  equivalents  of  the  diluvium  gris  of  France. 

We  need  not  pause  to  notice  M.  Lambert’s  review  of  the 
Diluvial  or  later  Quaternary  deposits  of  Belgium,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  for  they  resemble  the  contemporaneous 
beds  in  England  and  France,  and  contain  the  bones  of  the 
same  animals.  In  Russia  these  deposits  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  M.  Lambert  does  not  notice  the  enormous 
deposit  of  black  earth,  or  “  tchernozen,”  which  extends  over  a 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  Southern  Russia,  and  which 
Sir  Henry  Howorth  considers  to  be,  like  loess,  a  vast  out¬ 
pouring  of  volcanic  mud,*®  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
Quaternary  period.  This  tremendous  volcanic  catastrophe 
was  accompanied  by  tumultuous  invasions  of  diluvial  waters, 
during  which  Palaeolithic  man  and  the  great  animals  with 
which  he  was  associated  were  swept  away.  The  diluvial  for¬ 
mations  of  Southwestern  Asia  are  only  imperfectly  known. 
Great  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  extend  along  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,**  but  their  origin  is  uncertain,  and  the  same  doubt 
attaches  to  the  erratic  blocks  which  are  scattered  over  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  That  Northern  Siberia  was  devas¬ 
tated  by  a  great  flood  which  destroyed  the  elephants*^  and 
rhinoceroses  which  then  inhabited  it,  and  which  piled  up  their 
bones  in  countless  myriads  on  the  icy  wastes  of  the  New 
Siberian  Islands,  has  been  convincingly  proved  by  Sir  Henry 
Howorth.  It  shows  that  this  great  deluge  occurred  since- 
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man  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  drainage  of  a  great  inland  sea  which  covered  Central 
Asia.**  More  recently  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie**  has  declared 
that  the  recollection  of  this  tremendous  catastrophe  has  given 
rise  to  the  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  and  to  the  biblical  story  of 
Noah’s  Flood. 

In  North  America  enormous  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand 
extend  along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  reach  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  but  M.  Lambert’s  notice  of  these  diluvial  de¬ 
posits  is  very  brief.  Professor  Dana  has  shown’®  that  a 
great  flood  devastated  America  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
period,  and  Professor  Claypole  thinks  ”  that  the  tremendous 
inundations  of  this  era  are  commemorated  in  the  Flood  tra¬ 
ditions  of  ancient  races.  The  sudden  and  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Palaeolithic  fauna  in  North  America,  also,  implies  a 
diluvial  catastrophe. 

In  South  America  the  Pampas  present  similar  evidence. 
Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Pamjyas  are  formed  of 
gravel  and  clay,  which,  such  able  geologists  as  Lund, 
D’Oribigny,  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  consider  could  have 
been  formed  only  by  a  great  flood.  The  gravel  of  Patagonia 
is  also  very  remarkable.  According  to  Darwin,  it  covers  a 
tract  of  country  eight  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  contains 
shingle  and  rolled  pebbles.”  Dr.  Moreno,  who  has  lately  sur¬ 
veyed  this  country,  calls  this  “  glacial  gjavel,”  but  he  shows 
that,  after  its  deposition,  the  gravel  was  swept  by  diluvial 
waters,  piled  up  in  ridges,  and  carried  over  the  plains  into  the 
valleys.’*  In  the  Pampas  deposits  we  also  meet  with  the  same 
vast  destruction  of  animal  life  as  occurs  in  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  PaljEolithic  i)eriod.  The  great  mammals,  such  as  the 
Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Toxodon, 
etc.,  vanish  suddenly  at  this  time,  and  no  change  of  climate 
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occurred.  Man  lived  in  South  America  at  the  time  of  this 
diluvial  catastrophe,  for  his  bones  have  been  found  by  Lund 
in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  mingled  with  those  of  the  great  mam¬ 
malia  before  mentioned.’® 

M.  Lambert’s  account  of  the  bone-caves  is  imperfect,  for  he 
does  not  consider  that  beds  of  stalagmites  frequently  occur  in 
the  caves,  accompanied  by  diluvial  deposits.  We  must  guard 
ourselves,  however,  from  falling  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  the  cave  deposits  are  later  than  the  river  gravels.  The 
upland  and  river  gravels  can  in  Belgium  be  traced  info  the 
caves,  and  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  has  declared  that  the  cavern 
and  valley  deposits  are  synchronous.’* 

The  other  chapters  of  M.  Lambert’s  excellent  work  deal 
with  the  Neolithic  i>eriod,  and  meet  critical  objections,  so  they 
do  not  concern  us.  Since  the  British  Association  Meeting  in 
1880,  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  has  constantly  declared  that  large 
districts  of  Europe  have  been  submerged  since  the  appearance 
of  man.  He  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  different 
kinds  of  “  drifts,”  or  Quaternary  deposits.  Some  of  these 
were  formed  by  ice,  some  by  rivers,  and  some  by  the  sea. 
There  are,  however,  other  “  drifts  ”  at  the  end  of  the  Quater¬ 
nary  i)eriod,  which  cannot  have  been  formed  by  these 
agencies,  and  which  he  calls  “the  rubble  drift.”  These  he 
thinks  were  formed  by  a  great  flood.  The  first  of  these  is 
called  the  “  head  ”  or  “  head  of  rubble.”  It  consists  of  a  mass 
of  angular  rubble,  lying  on  the  surface  of  seacliffs.  At 
Brighton,  the  “  head  ”  is  full  of  the  bones  of  elephants,  rhi¬ 
noceros,  and  hippopotomus,”  and  contains  also  angular  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  which  have  been  transported  from  a  distance. 
The  “head,”  according  to  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  is  the  last 
deposit  of  the  Palaeolithic  period.  It  was  formed  during  a 
g^eat  flood,  by  the  waters  full  of  rubble  pouring  over  the 
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cliffs.  He  also  considers  that  the  flood  which  formed  the 
“  head  ”  extended  over  most  of  Europe,  destroying  Palseolithic 
man,  and  the  great  animals  which  were  associated  with  him,’* 
was  Noah’s  Deluge. 

The  ossiferous  deposits  in  fissures  form'  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
great  diluvial  catastrophe  since  the  api>earanoe  of  man  upon 
the  earth.  In  limestone  rocks  in  England  and  in  Europe, 
there  are  extensive  fissures  filled  to  the  brim  with  earthly  de¬ 
posits,  and  containing  vast  masses  of  animals’  bones,  con¬ 
fusedly  packed  together.  At  Oreston,  near  Rymouth,  many 
of  these  have  been  discovered.  They  traverse  the  rock  in  all 
directions,  and  are  full  of  the  bones  of  the  lion,  hyaena,  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  In  1887  in  a  fissure  in 
the  limestone  rock  at  Cattedown,  near  Plymouth,  the  bones  of 
man  ’•  were  found,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  these  animals, 
and  this  discovery  proves  that  man  was  living  in  the  west  of 
England,  at  the  time  when  a  gjeat  flood  filled  the  fissures  and 
destroyed  the  great  mammalia.*®  At  Tenby,  also,  similar 
cracks,  full  of  the  bones  of  the  same  animals,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  particularly  in  the  Caldy  Island,  where  the 
bones  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  carried  away  in  boat¬ 
loads.*’  Another  remarkable  case  was  unearthed  at  Windy 
Knoll  in  Derbyshire,  where,  in  an  area  of  twenty-five  feet  by 
eighteen  feet,  no  fewer  than  6,800  bones  were  counted  and 
sorted,  besides  those  cast  aside.** 

Sir  Joseph  Prestwich  next  gives  instances  of  the  ossiferous 
fissures  in  France.  He  describes  the  fissures  and  cave  on  the 
hill  of  Santenay  in  Burgundy.  These  fissures  are  on  the  tap 
of  the  hill,  and  are  full  of  the  bones  of  animals,  which 
must  have  ascended  the  hill  in  herds,  to  escape  from  some 
terrible  danger.  Tn  Sardinia  similar  bone-fissures  occur,  and 
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in  Sicily,  near  Palermo,  twenty  tons,  of  the  bones  of  the  hippo, 
potamus  alone,  were  in  six  months  taken  from  the  cave  of  San 
Giro.*® 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  bone-caves  and  ossiferous 
fissures  of  Malta,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Leith  Adams.** 
These  caves  and  fissures  are  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  occur 
on  the  top  of  a  barren  range  of  hills,  which  slopes  down  to 
the  sea-shore.  No  rivers  flow  near  these  caves,  and  none  ever 
could  have  traversed  them,  and  yet  these  caverns  and  fissures 
are  packed  full  of  the  bones  of  elephants  and  hippopotami, 
whole  carcasses  of  these  animals  having  been  washed  into 
them,  as  well  as  stones,  rubbish,  and  coarse  gravel.  The 
water  that  filled  these  caves  and  fissures  could  not  have  be¬ 
longed  to  any  river,  but  must  have  been  derived  from  a  vast 
and  violent  deluge.  The  desolate  slopes  of  the  Rock  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  also,  high  above  the  sea,  are  full  of  chasms  and  caves, 
which  are  full  of  mud,  gravel,  and  masses  of  animals’  bones; 
but  no  river  could  ever  have  flowed  along  the  upper  sides  of 
the  famous  Rock.®*  All  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  we 
find  great  chasms  and  fissures  in  the  limestone  rocks,  which 
are  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  great  extinct  mammalia,  and 
these  bones  are  shattered  and  broken,  but  never  gnawed  or 
weathered.  Admiral  Smyth  gives  a  most  interesting  in¬ 
stance.  In  the  Gulf  of  Quenaro,  on  the  Croatian  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  lie  the  islands  of  Lossin,  Cheso,  Osero,  Canidole,  and 
Sansego,  all  of  which  abound  in  the  fossil  bones  of  mammalia. 
In  the  island  of  Cerigo,  there  is  a  hill  which  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  is  called  The  Hill  of  Bones.”  It 
is  traversed  by  fissures  in  all  directions,  which  are  packed  full 
of  the  bones  of  animals.  These  ossiferous  fissures  and  breccias 
are  found  all  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  all 
contain  the  bones  of  the  same  animals,  and  they  indicate  a 
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great  change  of  level,  accompanied  by  a  vast  and  sudden 
destruction  of  animal  life.” 

We  may  arrange  the  evidence  for  a  great  diluvial  catastro¬ 
phe,  presented  by  the  ossiferous  fissures,  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  The  fauna  in  all  the  fissures  is  of  the  same  age,  for 
all  the  bones  belong  to  the  same  animals ;  (2)  This  fauna  is 
that  of  the  later  Quaternary  or  Palaeolithic  period;  (3)  The 
fissures  were  not  filled  before  the  Palaeolithic  age,  because  they 
do  not  contain  the  remains  of  any  older  fauna,  nor  were  they 
filled  at  a  later  era,  for  then  a  recent  fauna  would  have  been  at 
the  top,  which  is  not  the  case;  (4)  The  fissures  were  filled  at 
one  time,  suddenly  and  quickly,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
for  the  bones  are  piled  in,  in  masses,  with  confused  deposits 
of  mud  and  rubble;  (5)  When  the  fissures  were  filled,  man 
inhabited  Europe,  as  is  proved  by  his  bones  being  found  in 
the  Cattedown  fissure  at  Plymouth.  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich 
thinks  that,*®  at  the  time  of  the  diluvial  catastrophe,  these 
fissures  were  opened  by  earthquake  action,  and,  as  the  land 
rose  out  of  the  water  by  which  it  had  been  submerged,  violent 
currents  swept  into  these  fissures  the  carcasses,  limbs,  and 
remains  of  the  animals  which  had  been  drowned. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  similar  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche.®*  That  eminent  geologist,  when 
discussing  the  fissures  filled  with  the  bones  of  lions,  elephants, 
and  rhinoceroses,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Plymouth,  g^ves  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  had  been  filled 
by  a  great  flood,  which  swept  tumultuously  over  the  country, 
drowned  the  animals,  and  carried  their  bones  into  the  fissures. 
This  flood,  also,  he  considered,  was  the  same  deluge  that 
formed  the  stanniferous  gravels  of  Cornwall,  which  are  known 
as  the  “  stream-tin  ”  deposits.  This  view,  that  a  flood  formed 
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these  beds,  has  been  put  forward  by  Cornish  geologists.®® 

It  should,  also,  be  carefully  considered,  that,  in  these  bone- 
fissures,  the  bones  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals  are 
all  found  confusedly  mingled  together,  showing  that  they  were 
all  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that 
the  bones  of  the  herbivorous  animals  are  not  gnavAed,  so  that 
they  were  not  killed  and  eaten  by  the  stronger  animals.  Let  us 
take  the  fissures  on  the  top  of  the  detached  hill  at  Santenay 
in  Burgfundy,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  These  chasms 
are  full  of  the  bones  not  only  of  lions,  bears,  wolves,  and 
hyaenas,  but  also  of  the  remains  of  deer,  anteloi>es,  and  wild 
horses,  the  bones  of  these  herbivorous  animals  being  not 
gnawed.  What  induced  all  these  animals  of  different  natures 
to  ascend  the  hill  in  such  multitudes  ?  What  catastrophe  made 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  congregate  together, 
which  they  never  do  naturally?  What  could  it  have  been  but 
a  great  flood  which  rapidly  invaded  the  lowlands,  and  com¬ 
pelled  all  the  animals  to  ascend  the  hill  to  escap>e  the  rising^ 
waters?  Exactly  the  same  thing  happens  in  tropical  regions 
in  the  present  day,  when  great  and  violent  floods  occur.  How 
gjeat  also  must  the  flood  at  Santenay  have  been  which  sub¬ 
merged  the  summit  of  the  lofty  and  detached  mountain,  and 
drowned  all  the  animals  congregated  on  its  very  top !  Another 
remarkable  case  is  presented  by  the  cave  of  Gargas,  in  the 
Pyrenees.  At  the  inside  end  of  this  cavern  there  is  a  vast  pit, 
more  than  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  this  abyss  contains  at  its 
bottom  whole  skeletons  of  bears,  wolves,  and  hyaenas.  These 
animals  must  have  taken  shelter  in  the  cave  to  escape  the 
flood,  and  being  driven  into  its  erud  by  the  invading  waters, 
they  fell  into  the  pit  and  perished.®^  There  are,  also,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  vast  deposits  of  gravel,  the  age  and  the 
mode  of  formation  of  which  have  not  been  clearly  determined. 
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In  Northern  Africa,  in  the  hilly  portions  of  the  desert  of  the 
Sahara,  Dr.  Barth  found  the  ground,  for  scores  of  miles, 
covered  by  great  sheets  of  gravel.  This  gravel  crossed  ridges, 
coated  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
desolate,  stony,  plains.®*  In  one  place,  on  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  ridge,  it  attained  an  elevation  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  How  was  this  gravel  formed  ?  No  glaciers  or  icebergs 
could  have  existed  in  the  Sahara,  and  atmospheric  disintegra¬ 
tion  is  quite  inadequate  to  produce  such  a  result.  Qearly  there 
was  a  recent  submergence,  and  a  great  invasion  of  the  waters 
flooded  the  Sahara  desert.  In  the  Libyan  desert,  the  same 
phenomenon  occurs,  as  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  traveled  day  after 
day  over  plains  covered  by  coarse  gravel,  near  the  Nile.®* 

That  the  great  flood  which  closed  the  Palaeolithic  period 
was  Noah’s  Deluge  has  been  admitted  by  many  leading  geolo¬ 
gists.  Sir  William  Dawson’s  words  are  very  emphatic,  for, 
speaking  on  this  point,  he  says : — 

“  It  Is  decidedly  probable  that  Noah’s  Flood  Is  Identical  with  that 
which  destroyed  the  men  of  the  Mammoth  age,  the  Palseocosmlc  or 
Palseolithic  men ;  and  in  that  case  the  recession  of  the  waters  would 
probably  be  gradual,  but  Intermittent,  ‘going  and  returning,’  as  our 
ancient  narrator  has  it,  but  there  need  not  have  been  any  violent 
debacle.”  •• 

Sir  Henry  Howorth’s  view  is,  that  the  great  flood  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  mammoth,  and  the  mighty  animaals  associated 
with  it,  and  overwhelmed  Pialaeolithic  man  was  Noah’s  Flood. 
As  to  the  character  of  this  terrible  cataclysm,  he  says : — 

“The  extinction  of  the  Mammoth  In  the  Old  World  was  sudden, 
and  operated  over  a  wide  continental  area,  involving  a  widespread 
hecatomb  In  which  Man,  as  well  as  other  creatures  perished.  This 
destruction  was  caused  by  a  flood  of  waters  which  passed  over  the 
land,  drowning  the  animals  and  then  burying  their  remains.  This 
catastrophe  forms  the  great  break  In  human  continuity,  no  less  than 
In  the  records  of  animal  life,  and  It  Is  the  Great  Divide  when  his¬ 
tory  really  begins.”  *• 
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We  will  now  sum  up  the  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
great  diluvial  catastrophe  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  Palaeolithic  i>eriod,  the  great  beasts** 
which  characterized  that  era  suddenly  and  completely  disap¬ 
peared  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North  and  South 
America.  This  extraordinary  change  in  the  fauna  of  these 
regions  constitutes  a  great  gap  between  the  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  ages.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  any  changes  in 
climate,  for,  although  in  Siberia,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  mammoth,  there  certainly  uvis  a  change  of  climate, 
there  is  no  proof  that  such  an  alteration  occurred  in  Europe 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  when  the  diluvial  catastrophe 
occurred  in  North  and  South  America,  there  was,  in  those 
regions,  no  change  in  the  climate  whatever.  This  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Palaeolithic  mammalia  cannot  have  been  occasioned 
by  man.  Men  were  few  and  too  badly  armed  to  have  killed 
such  myriads  of  mighty  beasts,  and,  moreover,  their  extinction 
took  place  everywhere  in  a  short  p>eriod,  and  in  a  complete 
manner.  A  great  flood  can  alone  explain  this  sudden  ex¬ 
tinction. 

2.  At  this  time  we  meet  with  enormous  beds  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay,  full  everywhere  of  the  bones  of  the  same  great 
mammalia,  piled  up  and  mingled  together  in  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  confusion.  These  beds  extend  over  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  cannot  have  been  formed  by  rivers,  because  they 
cover  hills,  cross  watersheds,  lie  on  the  tops  of  table-lands, 
and  mantle  whole  surfaces  of  countries  like  gigantic  winding- 
sheets.  They  are  also  in  many  places  full  of  great  boulders, 
which  testify  that  the  waters  which  deposited  them  must  have 
swept  over  the  country  with  terrific  force  and  speed. 

3.  The  fissures  in  limestone  rocks  are  full  to  the  very  brim 
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of  masses  of  the  bones  of  the  same  animals  as  are  found  in 
the  gravels  and  clays.  These  fissures  contain  the  bones  of 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  in  enormous  numbers, 
mingled  confusedly  together,  and  these  bones  are  never 
gnawed,  though  shattered  and  broken.  They  are  all  in  the 
same  condition,  proving  that  the  fissures  were  all  filled  at  the 
same  time. 

4.  Man  was  present  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  destruction  of  the  animals,  for  his  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  sands  and  clays  and  loess in  Germany.  His 
bones,  also,  are  buried  in  the  Cattedown  fissures  at  Plymouth, 
and  his  flint  implements  occur  in  gjeat  numbers  in  the  g^ravels 
of  England  and  France.  These  men  were  the  Palaeolithic 
men  of  the  First  Stone  age.  They  died  out  suddenly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  for  their  peculiar  implements  of  bone  and  stone  are  not 
found  in  the  Neolithic  age.  Thus  we  conclude  that  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  tremendous  inundation  in  which  they  per¬ 
ished. 

5.  There  are  many  religious  ceremonies  and  festivals  in  an¬ 
cient  religions,  as  well  as  coins,  medals,  and  customs,  which 
seem  to  be  commemorative  of  a  great  flood.  This  line  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  precarious,  and  ought  to  be  put  forward  carefully, 
but  it  should  not  be  ignored,  and  may  be  further  developed.®* 

6.  The  tradition  of  the  Flood  has  been  held  by  many  cul¬ 
tured  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  held  by  barbarous  races  • 
and  savage  tribes.  In  many  of  these  traditions  it  is  declared 
that  the  sin  of  man  occasioned  the  catastrophe,  by  provoking 
the  Divine  anger.  The  universality  of  the  tradition  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Deluge. 

7.  There  is  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Deluge  story,  which 
is  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  which,  in  poetical  but 
accurate  language,  describes  the  cause,  progress,  and  result 
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of  the  diluvial  catastrophe.  Such  is  the  evidence,  in  its  various 
branches,  for  a  vast  invasion  of  the  waters  over  the  habitable 
portions  of  the  world  since  the  advent  of  man,  and  we  con¬ 
fidently  ask,  Where  is  any  great  physical  catastrophe  which  is 
confirmed  by  such  an  imposing  array  of  witnesses  and  testi¬ 
monials  ?  There  are  also  other  striking  facts,  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  passing  away  of  the  Glacial  period,  which  need 
to  be  carefully  considered.  Some  geologfists  hold  that  the 
melting  of  the  g^at  ice-sheets  which  characterized  the  Glacial 
period  occasioned  fearful  aqueous  debacles,  which  over¬ 
whelmed  vast  regions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  at  a  time  when 
man  was  living  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

Professor  J.  A.  Geikie,  in  his  most  valuable  work  “Pre¬ 
historic  Europe,”  describes  in  graphic  language  the  terrific 
deluges  which  occurred  over  Northern  Europe  at  that  time, 
and  distinctly  states  that  the  closing  scene  of  the  first  human 
era,  or  Palaeolithic  period,  was  one  of  “  torrential  rivers  and 
vast  inundations.”  He  further  states  that,  at  the  close  of 
this  p>eriod,  Western  Europe  was  untenanted  by  man,  and  that 
when  the  men  of  the  second  human  era  (or  Neolithic  men) 
entered  Western  Europe  they  found  it  empty,  save  a  few 
Palaeolithic  men  who  may  have  lingered  in  the  Pyrenees.’®* 
A  most  unlikely  supposition,  as  the  Pyrenees  were  covered 
with  snow-fields  themselves,  and  must  have  been  a  center  from 
•  which  tremendous  inundations  devastated  the  lands  to  the 
north  and  south.  Next,  Professor  Geikie  asks.  What  be¬ 
came  of  Palaeolithic  men  amidst  these  aqueous  convulsions? 
He  rejects  the  theory  that  Palaeolithic  man  migrated,  and  also 
the  supposition  that  Palaeolithic  man  was  conquered  and  ex¬ 
terminated  by  Neolithic  man.  What  then  did  become  of 
Palaeolithic  man?  Professor  Geikie  declares  that  he  cannot 
tell.’®’  Let  the  sequence  of  these  events  be  thoughtfully  pon- 
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dered  by  the  reader.  Here  is  Palaeolithic  man  living  when  the 
Glacial  period  is  slowly  passing  away.  Then  come  “vast 
inundations,”  devastating  floods,  and  aqueous  catastrophes. 
Palaeolithic  man  disappears,  and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
convulsions.  Neolithic  man  enters  Northern  Europe,  he  finds 
no  man  there,  for  Palaeolithic  man  hais  completely  disappeared. 
Is  not  the  only  possible  conclusion  this,  that  Palaeolithic  man 
was  swept  away  and  exterminated  by  these  terrific  inunda¬ 
tions  ? 

In  Central  Asia,  also,  we  have  lately  discovered  that  these 
convulsions  occurred  at  the  same  time.  In  this  vast  region  the 
Glacial  period  prevailed,  and  enormous  glaciers  descended 
from  the  flanks  of  the  Thian  Shan,  Kara  Koram,  Kuenlun,  and 
Himalaya  Mountains,  filling  up  valleys  where  no  glaciers  now 
exist.  As  this  Ice  age  in  Central  Asia  passed  away  it  left  be¬ 
hind  it  immense  sheets  of  water  both  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Turkestan.  These  inland  Mediterraneans  were  either  dried 
up  or  drained  off  suddenly,  the  latter  view  being  the  opinion 
advocated  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth.  Great  beds  of  gravel  are 
found  in  India  in  places  w'here  neither  fluviatile  nor  glacial 
action  can  have  formed  them,  but  we  need  further  evidence 
before  deciding  on  their  origin.  The  whole  question  of  the 
length  and  character  of  the  Glacial  period  is  not  yet  fully  de¬ 
cided,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  precise  accounts  as  to  the  geological  characteristics  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Of  course  we  refer  to  the  later  de¬ 
posits,  those  which  are  of  a  superficial  (Quaternary)  age. 

The  theory  of  Professor  Wright  is  stated  with  g^eat  clear¬ 
ness  and  power  in  the  work  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  forms  the  Stone  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  Princeton  in  1904.  The  earlier  chapters  deal  with 
the  Sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  and  the 
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Physical  preparation  of  Palestine  for  the  home  of  the  chosen 
I>eople.  They  are  admirable,  but  we  are  here  only  concerned 
with  the  six  chapters  of  his  book  which  discuss  the  Noachian 
Deluge.  The  special  points  to  which  we  draw  attention  in 
noticing  Dr.  Wright’s  book  are:  (1)  the  credibility  of  the 
Flood;  (2)  the  scientific  cause  of  the  Flood;  (3)  the  geologi¬ 
cal  date  of  the  Flood.  As  to  the  first,  the  geologist  knows 
perfectly  well  that  great  submergences  have  occurred  in  geo¬ 
logical  times,  and  that  a  vast  continent  which  connected  Great 
Britain  with  the  regions  around  the  North  Pole  during  Ter¬ 
tiary  times  was  entirely  submerged  at  a  later  period.  Dr. 
Wright  shows  that  in  Quaternary  times  (when  man  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  earth)  there  was  a  general  instability  of  the 
earth’s  crust.  This  is  proved  by  the  raised  beaches,  ancient 
shorelines,  and  submarine  forests,  which  exist  all  around 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  Whole  tracts  of  land  in 
Asia  and  Africa  are  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  sea  rolled  its  waves  over  them  at  a  date  since  the 
advent  of  man  upon  the  earth.  The  view,  therefore,  that  the 
Flood  of  Noah  was  caused  by  a  submergence  is,  geologically 
speaking,  most  credible. 

Speculating  on  the  geological  cause  of  the  great  flood  in 
Quaternary  times,  which  he  holds  to  have  been  the  Deluge  of 
Noah,  Sir  Henry  Howorth  has  put  forward  the  following 
theories  :  In  North  America  it  was  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  South  America  it  was  produced 
by  the  rapid  rising  of  the  main  portion  of  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.*®*  In  Central  Asia  at  that  time  there  existed  a  vast 
inland  sea,  and  the  sudden  drainage  of  this  Asiatic  Mediter¬ 
ranean  occasioned  a  tremendous  deluge  over  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  Asia. 

Professor  Wright  connects  the  Deluge  of  Noah  with  the 
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Glacial  period  in  the  following  manner:  During  the  Glacial 
period,  enormous  ice-sheets  covered  North  America  and 
Northern  Europe  to  an  extent  of  about  six  million  square 
miles.  The  weight  of  these  vast  deserts  of  ice,  which  in  many 
places  were  many  thousands  of  feet  thick,  caused  the  earth — 
which  is  a  semi-plastic  body — in  many  places  to  sink,  and  when 
the  ice  melted,  and  the  water  was  returned  to  the  ocean,  equi¬ 
librium  was  restored  and  the  land  rose  again.  At  the  same  time 
the  melting  of  the  ice-sheets  occasioned  vast  local  floods,  which 
in  many  places  swept  man  away.  The  bursting  also  of  glacial 
lakes  in  North  America,  such  as  Lakes  Agassiz  and  Bonne¬ 
ville,  caused  tremendous  deluges,  which  united  to  form  a  per¬ 
fect  Flood  period.  This  was  closed  by  a  great  depression, 
which  was  the  final  catastrophe.  The  waters  of  the  ocean 
were  let  in  over  Central  Asia,  and  when  the  region  rose  again, 
and  was  drained,  the  present  dry  and  cold  climate  of  Central 
and  Northern  Asia  was  established.  The  distribution  of  the 
loess  in  Central  Asia — which  Dr.  Wright  describes  at  length — 
is  the  result  of  this  great  diluvial  catastrophe. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  Flood  i>eriod,  which  came  at  the  close 
of  the  g^eat  Ice  age.  Dr.  Wright  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  more  than  from  7,000  to  10,000  years  ago.  A  variety  of 
proofs  in  Europe  and  in  North  America  shows  that  the  close 
of  the  Glacial  period  occurred  at  a  very  recent  date.  Rivers 
have  cut  only  very  shallow  channels  in  glacial  deposits ;  lakes 
formed  in  glacial  clays  are  but  slightly  filled  up  by  inflowing 
streams,  and  the  marks  of  the  old  glaciers  on  the  rocks  are 
as  fresh  as  if  made  yesterday.  Dr.  Wright  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  his  able  and  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
credibility,  cause,  and  date  of  the  Noachian  Deluge. 

And  now,  what  have  the  opponents  of  the  biblical  Flood  to 
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say  to  this  long  chain  of  facts  and  evidences  ?  They  may  well 
be  challenged  to  make  reply.  They  cannot  ignore  the  matter 
any  longer;  they  cannot  evade  the  question  by  vague  state¬ 
ments  about  “  deluge  myths.”  They  must  meet  the  case.  They 
must  explain  the  sudden  disapi>earance  of  the  great  Palaeolithic 
mammalia,  and  they  must  say  how  the  enormous  beds  of  gravel 
and  sand  which  have  been  described,  were  formed.  They  must 
explain  how  Palaeolithic  man  disappeared  so  suddenly,  and  how 
the  fissures  were  filled  with  shattered  bones  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Their  reply  to  these  questions  will  be  awaited  with  great 
interest.  Meanwhile  the  devout  student  of  the  Bible  may 
thankfully  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  firmly  established  truth  that  science,  rightly  in¬ 
terpreted,  powerfully  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  written  Word 
of  God. 


NOTES. 

*  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*In  his  Reliquiae  Diluvianse. 

*  Particularly  his  “  Principles  of  Geology  ”  (first  published  In  1830), 

‘Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  Lects.  vil. 

®In  his  work  Archala  (published  in  1860). 

•Proc.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1869. 

^Travels  in  Siberia,  Val.  ii.,  p.  380. 

*  Geology  of  Russia  and  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  Vol.  i.  chap.  xlx. 

•Geological  Magazine,  1881,  1882. 

‘®  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood. 

“  The  Historical  Deluge,  etc. 

”  Wright’s  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  p.  350. 

“  It  is  also  generally  held  that  this  flood  was  a  punishment  for 
man’s  sin. 

That  is,  the  earliest  race  of  men. 

“The  number  of  these  beasts  was  amazing.  At  Yarnton  the  re¬ 
mains  of  fifty  elephants  were  found  in  one  gravel  pit.  Cart-loads  of 
bones  were  taken  from  the  Oreston  fissures ;  whilst  the  piles  of  bones 
found  when  Kent’s  Hole  (Torquay)  was  first  entered  were  so  aston¬ 
ishing  that  tunnels  had  to  be  driven  through  absolute  walls  of  bones. 

“That  is,  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
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"Let  It  be  remembered,  also,  that  Neolithic  man,  armed  with 
better  weapons,  was  quite  unable  to  exterminate  any  of  the  beasts  of 
the  Later  Stone  age. 

«•  No  change  occurred  In  the  vegetation  at  that  time. 

»•  Such  as  the  boulder-clay,  etc. 

“The  extinct  animals  found  in  Europe  in  these  beds  are  few,  the 
others  are  still  living  elsewhere ;  such  as  the  lion,  rhinoceros,  etc. 

«  Such  as  the  loess  In  Germany. 

“See  this  powerfully  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  in  The  Mam¬ 
moth  and  the  Flood,  pp.  250-257. 

“  M.  Quatrefages  states  that  the  two  races  amalgamated.  See  Hu¬ 
man  Species,  chaps,  xxvi.,  xxil.  But  all  geological  evidence  is  against 
this  notion. 

•*  Geology  and  the  Deluge,  pp.  5,  6. 

“He  refers  to  M.  Lenormant’s  work.  The  Beginnings  of  History, 
Vol.  i.,  where  an  excellent  summary  of  these  traditions  will  be  found. 

“The  Duke  of  Argyll  restated  his  argument  at  length  in  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  Jan.,  1891 ;  see  also  his  Address  to  the  Edinburgh 
Geological  Society,  1881. 

“  The  Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and  History. 

“  These  include  carvings  of  men  and  animals. 

“  See  Bulletin  de  la  Soci§t6  d’Anthropologie  de  Paris,  No.  9,  Nov.- 
Dee.,  1894. 

“  Professor  W.  B.  Dawkins  figures  a  representation  of  a  glove  found 
in  a  French  tavern  in  his  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  211. 

“  It  is  true  that  there  are  small  skulls  also  found  in  the  Palaeolithic 
age,  but  their  brains  w  ere  as  large  as  the  ancient  civilized  Peruvians. 

”  Cave  Hunting,  pp.  353-359 ;  Early  Man  in  Britain,  pp.  233-242. 

"  Prehistoric  Europe,  pp.  547,  548. 

**  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Toronto,  1897. 

“Geological  Magazine,'  Vols.  ix.,  x.  (1882,  1883). 

“  Another  good  account  of  these  deposits  may  be  found  in  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  London  and  the 
Thames  Valley,  by  W.  Whitaker,  1889. 

“Except  Cornwall.. 

“  Sir  J.  Evans  describes  these  flint  implements  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Thames,  Ouse,  Cam,  Lark,  Medway,  etc..  In  his  Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain,  chap,  xxiii. 

“Whitaker’s  Geology  of  London  and  the  Thames  Valley,  pp.  280, 
290,  370,  449. 

**  The  Great  Ice  Age,  p.  534 ;  Prehistoric  Europe,  pp.  543,  140, 141. 

“Geology  of  the  Fenland  in  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain. 

“Geological  Magazine,  Vol.  lx.  pp.  9-18,  and  pp.  69-80. 

“  See  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,  pp.  326-341. 

“As  at  Eguisheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  cave  of  Neanderthal. 
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“That  Is,  the  Hon,  horse,  hyaena,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros. 
“Geological  Magazine,  Vol.  ix.  p.  72. 

*^On  certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the  last  Geological  Period 
pp.  40-42. 

“  In  Le  Ddluge  Mosaique. 

“  This  inundation  is  described  in  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  VoL 
II.  p.  100. 

“The  submergence  of  the  Wealden  Continent  is  a  case  in  point. 
See  Mantell’s  Wonders  of  Geology,  Vol.  i.  p.  444. 

“  Such  as  the  boulder-clay. 

“In  Reliquiie  Diluviame  (1823). 

“  Text-book  of  Geology,  p.  898. 

“  Prehistoric  Europe,  p.  153. 

“Geology,  Vol.  li.  p.  7. 

“  Le  limon  des  Plateaux  du  Nord  de  la  France,  1878. 

"Bull.  Soc.  G6ol.  de  France,  Vol.  vi.  pp.  401,  402. 

“  See  his  magnificent  work  entitled  La  Seine  aux  agnes  antfi- 
historiques. 

“Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain,  chap.  xxv. 
“Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  xxv.  (1869). 

"  Ihid.,  Vol.  vii.  pp.  349-398. 

“  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  pp.  400,  407,  416. 
“Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (1892),  p.  342. 
“This  is  fully  admitted  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  (Text-Book  of  Geology, 
p.  898),  and  by  Joseph  Prestwich  (Geology,  Vol.  11.  p.  7). 
“Geological  Magazine,  Vol.  ix.  p.  74. 

“  See  Ainsworth’s  Researches  in  Assyria,  p.  93. 

"i.e.  mammoths. 

“Proc.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1869. 

“  Contemporary  Review,  1892. 

“  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  553. 

”  Wright’s  Ice  Age  of  North  America,  p.  388. 

”  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  pp.  352-354. 

”  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  chap.  vill. 

”  Geographical  Journal,  Sept,  and  Oct,  1899. 

™  See  Prehistoric  America,  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  p.  25. 
Geology,  Vol.  11.  p.  488. 

"  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  held  that  this  deposit  was  formed  by  a 
great  flood.  Journal  of  Royal  Geological  Society,  Vol.  vii.  p.  365. 

™  See  the  work  under  review,  and  also  In  another  work  entitled  Oa 
Certain  Geological  Phenomena,  and  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood. 

“  There  were  skulls  and  bones  belonging  to  fourteen  human  beings. 
“  See  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  1887. 
“Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  xlvlil.  p.  301 
The  bones  from  Caldy  were  those  of  the  lion,  hyaena,  elephant,  and 
hippopotamus. 
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**  Early  Man  in  Britain,  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  p.  188. 

“Prestwlch,  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood,  pp.  50,  51. 

•4  Adams,  A  Naturalist  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  Malta,  pp.  161-238. 

“Quarterly  Journals  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vols.  11.  and  xxxiv. 

“The  Mediterranean,  by  Admiral  Smyth,  p.  41. 

“The  bones  in  these  fissures  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  the 
fissures  in  England  and  France,  viz.  elephant,  Hon,  horse,  rhinoceros, 
etc. 

“  Prestwlch,  The  Tradition  of  the  Flood,  p.  66. 

“The  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  pp.  410, 
412,  416. 

“  See  Came  and  Boase  in  Proc.  Roy.  Corn.  Geol.  Soc.,  Vol.  iv. 

“See  MatSriaux  pour  I’Histoire  de  I’Homme,  Vol.  xix.  p.  119;  also 
Oubliettes  de  Gargas,  by  M.  M.  Gaudry  and  Boule. 

“Barth’s  Travels  in  Africa. 

“A  Journey  to  Central  Africa,  pp.  189,  191. 

“The  Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and  History,  p.  155. 

“The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  p.  256. 

"  The  animals  especially  referred  to  are,  the  lion,  hyaena,  horse,  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  Smaller  and  present  European 
mammals  escaped. 

“At  Cannstatt  and  Eguisheim  and  in  the  Cave  of  Neanderthal. 

“This  argument  was  noticed  by  Jacob  Bryant  in  his  Mythology. 
And  it  has  been  developed  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  in  his  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry. 

“Prehistoric  Europe,  p.  543. 
p.  554. 

‘“/bid.,  p.  547. 

‘“The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  p.  324. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

HOW  DOES  THE  PROPOSED  ACT  OF  UNION 
AFFECT  CONGREGATIONALISM 

BY  THE  REVEREND  THEODORE  D.  BACON. 

Permit  me  to  restate  in  a  few  words  the  familiar  principles 
of  Congregationalism,  as  they  are  essential  to  our  question. 

The  fundamental  principle  is,  of  course,  the  independence 
of  the  local  church.  The  National  Council  of  1865  expressed 
it  thus :  “  Resolved  that  this  Council  recogpiizes  as  distinctive 
of  the  Congregational  polity.  First,  The  principle  that  the 
local  or  Congregational  Church  derives  its  power  and 
authority  directly  from  Christ,  and  is  not  subject  to  any 
ecclesiastical  government  exterior  or  superior  to  itself.” 

But,  though  independent,  the  churches  are  not  isolated. 
They  recogpiize  one  another  as  sister  churches  working  for 
common  ends,  and  in  need  of  mutual  cooperation.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  certain  customary  bonds  of  fellowship. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  council,  which  each  church  is 
exj>ected  to  call  whenever  it  has  some  action  of  special  weight 
before  it,  particularly  when  it  contemplates  ordaining  a  pastof. 
The  council  can  give  only  advice,  but  it  has  become  quite 
unusual  for  a  church  not  to  follow  such  advice.  The  reserved 
right  of  the  churches,  however,  to  act  independently  of  council 
is  like  a  bill  of  rights  for  state  or  national  constitutions,  or 
like  a  bank  reserve :  it  is  rarely  called  into  action,  but  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  it  should  be  maintained,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  exists  has  a  perpetual  and  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  activities  of  the  body. 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Genesee  Association  at  Saginaw,  Mich., 
April  23,  1907,  revised  and  condensed. 
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Local,  State,  and  National  Associations,  or  Conferences, 
have  also  grown  up  within  the  last  century,  to  provide  for 
general  conference  and  cooperation,  and  to  give  advice  on 
general  questions.  Such  advice,  however,  has  never  had  any¬ 
thing  like  the  force  of  the  advice  of  a  specific  council,  though 
the  national  body  has  received  the  misleading  name  of 
Council. 

As  councils  for  installation  of  pastors  already  ordained  have 
ceased  to  be  the  rule  of  late  years,  it  has  become  the  custom 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  that  membership  of  ministers  in 
some  local  association  should  be  regarded  by  churches  seeking 
a  pastor  as  evidence  of  a  minister’s  good  standing.  But  any 
church  is  free  to  choose  a  pastor  without  regfard  to  such 
membership. 

Other  means  of  fellowship  exist  in  the  great  missionary 
societies,  in  which  many  of  the  churches  cooperate,  and  in 
other  enterprises,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  our  present  dis¬ 
cussion. 

A  word  must  be  added  concerning  creeds.  Originally  none 
of  the  churches  had  creeds,  though  closely  united  in  doc¬ 
trinal  belief.  At  the  time  of  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
however,  many  of  the  churches  adopted  them  as  a  test  of 
church-membership.  But  recently  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  return  to  the  original  practice,  to  the  extent  at 
least  that  subscription  to  the  creed  is  not  required  of  members. 

Our  National  Councils  have  also  twice  authorized  the  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  statements  of  doctrine,  but  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  these  statements  are  of  no  binding  force.  In 
the  accepted  phrase,  they  are  set  forth,  not  as  a  test,  but  as 
a  testimony. 

The  whole  system  has  been  pretty  well  summarized  in  a 
clause  of  the  first  draft  of  the  plan  of  union,  as  follows: 
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“The  unit  of  our  fellowship  is  the  local  church,  and  the 
character  of  our  fellowship  is  that  of  a  representative  democ¬ 
racy.  Our  coordinate  principles  are  freedom  and  fellowship,  a 
freedom  which  leaves  the  local  church  free  in  its  separate 
affairs,  a  fellowship  which  unites  all  the  churches  for  mutual 
care  and  codperant  action.” 

The  system  assumes  the  capacity  and  love  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  each  unit,  and,  where  these  are  present,  it  has  proved 
itself  invaluable.  Especially  has  this  been  true  of  late,  when 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  under¬ 
going  investigation  and  change.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  of  special  importance  that  men  should  not  be  bound  by 
the  dead  hand  of  some  creed  of  a  former  age,  or  even  of 
yesterday.  The  Creed  of  1883,  for  instance,  was  intended  to 
be  broad  enough  to  include  all  Congregationalists,  and  the 
only  objection  made  to  it  was  that  it  was  not  conservative 
enough ;  yet  probably  a  majority  of  those  graduated  from  our 
seminaries  since  it  was  issued  would  refuse  to  accept  it  un¬ 
reservedly.  If  it  had  been  set  forth  as  a  test,  instead  of  as  a 
testimony,  how  great  would  have  been  the  injury  done  by  it! 

Other  denominations  have  found  themselves  bound  by 
strict  creeds,  but  these  have  not  served  to  keep  out  the  newer 
views,  though  they  have  tended  to  repel  some  earnest  men 
from  the  ministry;  but  they  have  served  to  injure  many  a 
conscience  by  inducing  men  to  subscribe  to  what  they  did  not 
heartily  believe.  The  evil  of  this  is  undeniable. 

If  so  long  a  statement  of  familiar  principles  seems  un¬ 
necessary,  the  writer’s  excuse  must  be  that  it  is  these  very 
principles  that  are  affected  by  the  proposed  Act  of  Union, 
with  apparently  little  appreciation  of  the  changes  that  will  be 
involved. 

Before  discussing  this  Act,  however,  one  or  two  other 
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matters  call  for  mention,  of  which  the  first  is  our  general 
attitude  toward  union.  There  is  no  Congregationalist  that 
does  not  desire  union,  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  sacrificing 
other  principles  that  are  of  paramount  importance.  That 
there  are  such  principles,  the  very  existence  of  Congfregational- 
ism,  or  even  of  Protestantism,  testifies. 

A  word  also  as  to  the  council  which  framed  the  Act.  The 
Congregational  members  at  its  Dayton  session  were  largely 
men  of  high  standing  in  our  churches,  but  they  were  only 
remotely  chosen  by  the  churches.  They  were  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  chosen  by  another  committee  of  the  National  Council. 
At  the  Chicago  session  of  the  council,  moreover,  so  many  of 
the  original  members  had  withdrawn  that  it  could  hardly  be 
called  representative,  even  in  the  more  general  sense. 

The  action  of  the  Congregational  members  was  uniformly 
unanimous,  but  this  unanimity  has  not  quite  the  force  that 
would  appear  to  belong  to  it.  One  member  has  told  me  that, 
while  he  voted  for  The  Declaration  of  Faith  as  a  statement 
far  better  than  he  had  supposed  possible  for  the  committee 
to  agree  upon,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  it  per¬ 
sonally.  Another  informed  me  that,  while  he  voted  for  The 
Act  of  Union,  he  did  so  with  extreme  reluctance,  rather  than 
oppose  the  will  of  the  majority.  Our  members  of  the  council 
seem  to  have  felt  that  they  must  reach  some  form  of  agree¬ 
ment,  even  though  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  leave  it  to 
the  churches  to  ratify  it  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit.  The  other 
bodies  were  not  so  bound,  and  so,  when  it  came  to  a  difference 
of  opinion,  of  course  our  men  gave  way. 

We  come  at  last  to  The  Act  of  Union  itself.  It  consists  of 
a  Title,  a  Preamble,  a  Declaration  of  Faith,  and  Articles  of 
Agfreement. 

The  Preamble  sets  forth  that  the  representatives  of  the 
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three  bodies,  having  entered  into  a  Declaration  of  Faith,  here¬ 
inafter  set  forth,  do  now  propose  Articles  of  Agreement 
Here  the  Declaration  of  Faith  is  distinguished  from  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  but  is  set  forth  as  a  prerequisite  of 
them,  and  Declaration  and  Articles  are  both  included  under 
the  general  title,  Act  of  Union.  If  then  the  churches  adopt 
this  Act,  will  they  not  be  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Faith 
which  forms  part  of  it  ?  I  cannot  see  how  this  can  be  avoided, 
if  the  act  is  adopted  as  it  stands,  which  is  the  only  proposition 
before  us.  I  see  no  way  in  which  this  act  of  union  can  be- 
corrse  binding  on  our  churches  except  by  the  act  of  individual 
churches ;  but  even  supposing  a  state  association  should  form 
itself  into  an  annual  conference  under  the  new  plan,  and 
adopt  the  act  of  union  for  itself,  if  the  churches  acquiesced  in 
such  an  act  they  would,  by  so  doing,  adopt  for  themselves 
this  act. 

But  let  us  look  further  at  the  wording  of  the  Declaration 
itself.  The  first  article  begins,  “  Our  bond  of  union  consists  ” 
— and  then  specifies— of  faith  in  Christ,  in  acceptance  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  our  consent  to  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 
symbols.  Now  if  our  bond  of  union  consists  of  and  in  these 
things,  why,  if  we  unite,  are  we  not  bound  by  it  ?  I  confess  I 
cannot  see.  In  their  circular  letter  to  the  churches.  Dr. 
Gladden  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  send  out  this  letter  tell  us  that  “  it  is  not  framed  ...  as  a 
test  of  orthodoxy  for  any  man  or  church.  It  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  common  faith  held  by  those  present.”  But,  if 
we  vote  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the  Act  of  Union,  does  it  not 
become  so?  Is  not  this  a  contract  into  which  we  enter  with 
these  other  bodies  of  which  the  Declaration  is  an  essential 
part?  Do  they  not  regard  it  so,  and  will  they  not  feel  out¬ 
raged  if  they  find  that  we  do  not  so  hold  it  ?  I  have  seen  no 
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disclaimer  on  their  part,  and  until  one  is  forthcoming  from 
some  authoritative  source,  in  both  the  other  denominations,  I 
must  continue  to  believe  that  they  regard  this  as  a  contract 
by  which  we  are  all  equally  bound. 

But  such  a  creed,  binding  on  all  the  churches,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Congregational 
way.  Our  chief  glory  in  these  troublous  times  has  been  that 
no  man  could  say  that  we  did  not  believe  the  creeds  we  sub¬ 
scribed,  since  we  were  bound  by  no  creeds.  This  glory  is  to 
be  taken  from  us. 

But  it  is  further  asserted  that  this  creed  is  so  general  and 
undogmatic  that  it  can  be  taken  as  a  “  catholic  confession,  up¬ 
on  which,  it  would  seem,  all  disciples  of  Christ  can  stand  and 
work  together.”  How  beautiful  that  sounds !  But  how  melan¬ 
choly  has  been  the  fate  of  all  such  endeavors!  Name  the 
creed  that  has  not  proved  an  instrument  of  division  rather 
than  of  union,  whenever  it  has  been  imposed  as  a  test.  There 
is  perhaps  no  more  bitter  irony  to  be  found  than  in  the  title 
of  “The  Form  of  Concord.”  From  its  beginning  it  was  a 
continual  form  of  discord.  Or  take  our  Andover  Creed,  bind¬ 
ing  only  on  the  faculty  of  a  single  seminary,  and  intended  to 
be  broad  enough  for  all  true  Congregationalists.  Did  it  prove 
a  form  of  concord  ?  Or,  if  the  Creed  of  1883  had  been  set  be¬ 
fore  us  as  a  bond  of  union,  to  which  all  must  assent,  what 
would  have  been  the  result?  Why  then  should  we  think  that 
this  new  document  is  sure  to  succeed  where  all  others  have 
failed  ? 

But,  turning  to  the  particulars  of  the  creed,  is  it,  in  fact,  so 
unobjectionable  as  to  command  universal  assent?  Personally 
I  can  say  that  there  is  but  one  article  out  of  the  six,  the  last, 
which  commands  my  hearty  assent,  and  I  know  of  many  others 
of  whom  the  same  may  be  said.  But  it  would  be  out  of  the 
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question  to  go  over  the  whole  creed  at  this  time.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  single  clause  of  the  first  article,  and  in  that 
alone  I  think  we  shall  find  enough  to  show  that  this  creed  is 
not  unifying  but  divisive.  It  reads  as  follows :  “  Our  bond 
of  union  consists  ...  in  our  consent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient  symbols  of  the  undivided  church.” 

A  word  first  as  to  the  meaning  of  “  symbol.”  It  has  been 
seriously  and  publicly  asserted  that  it  refers  to  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  not  to  the  creeds.  Grammatically,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  the  meaning  is  possible ;  but  logically,  with  regard  to 
the  context,  it  is  evidently  out  of  the  question.  Let  me  quote 
the  definition  of  “  symbol  ”  in  Schaff-Herzog’s  Religious  En¬ 
cyclopedia  :  “  Symbol  is  properly  a  mark,  badge,  watchword 
or  test.  .  .  .  Originally  it  had  reference  to  the  Apostles’  Creed 
as  the  baptismal  confession.  .  .  .  Luther  and  Melanchthon  first 
applied  the  word  to  Protestant  creeds.”  Instances  could  be 
multiplied  without  number,  but  I  think  this  will  suffice.  I  will 
add,  however,  that  Dr.  Gladden  informs  me,  in  response  to- 
inquiry,  that  he  supposes  “  symbol  ”  to  mean  creed. 

What  then  are  these  symbols  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly. 
Strictly  speaking  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  with 
its  two  additions,  the  Creeds  of  Chalcedon  and  of  the  Sixth 
Ecumenical  Council,  would  be  the  only  one  to  be  included; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  include  also  the  Apostle^’ 
Creed,  and  probably  the  Athanasian  as  well,  while  the  later 
additions  to  the  Nicene  Creed  were  probably  not  considered. 
In  short,  the  three  creeds  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  are 
probably  intended. 

Not  even  the  Apostles’  Creed  has  received  full  standing  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  Athanasian  is  used  there  only 
for  private  devotion.  The  only  dogmatic  objection  in  the  E^st, 
however,  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  the  double  procession  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
According  to  general  usage,  as,  for  example,  in  Schaff’s 
“Creeds  of  Christendom,”  these  three  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
ecumenical  creeds,  and  they  must  be  so  accepted  until  some 
authority  shall  declare  differently.  It  does  not  add,  however, 
to  our  regard  for  the  Declaration  of  Faith  to  find  it  so  vagpiely 
worded  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 

The  Apostles’  Creed  is  far  more  loosely  bound  together 
than  the  other  two,  and  is  the  one  least  likely  to  excite  oppo¬ 
sition;  but,  since  it  is  set  before  us  as  one  to  whose  teachings 
we  are  to  consent,  if  we  enter  this  union,  we  are  bound  to 
inquire  into  its  teachings,  invidious  as  is  the  task  of  criticising 
a  symbol  held  in  such  high  regard.  There  are  a  number  of 
its  clauses  which  are  far  from  receiving  universal  assent,  but 
I  will  speak  of  but  three,  and  of  these  very  briefly.  For  con¬ 
firmation  of  my  statements  I  refer  to  Professor  McGiffert’s 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subject. 

1.  “  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.”  This  means 
the  undivided  Catholic  church  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  as  opposed  to  the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics.  So 
far  as  this  early  church  has  a  legitimate  successor,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman,  and,  if  you  choose,  in  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church.  As  Protestants  we  stand  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  did  the  Gnostics  and  other 
heretics  of  old.  To  say  that  we  mean  the  church  invisible  is 
to  pervert  the  words  from  their  original  meaning. 

2.  “The  Communion  of  Saints.”  This  refers  to  the 
fellowship  with  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  is  intended  to  justify 
their  invocation.  To  refer  it  to  the  fellowship  of  living 
Christians  is  another  perversion  of  the  original  meaning. 

3.  “  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.”  “  Body  ”  is  here  a 
softening  down  of  the  word  in  the  original,  which  means 
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flesh.  The  clause  means  that  we  are  to  rise  again  with  the 
very  flesh  with  which  we  die,  and  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  apart  from  the  earthly  body,  now  almost 
universally  held  among  us.  It  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  creed,  as  do  the  other  two  clauses  I  have 
mentioned. 

Passing  now  to  the  other  two  creeds,  what  do  they  teach? 
We  shall  find  no  better  statement  of  their  general  intention 
than  in  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as 
follows :  “  Whosoever  will  be  saved :  before  all  things  it  is 

necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  Faith:  Which  faith  ex¬ 
cept  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled:  without  doubt 
he  shall  perish  everlastingly.”  This  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  alone;  it  is  equally  the  teaching  of  the 
Nicene,  as  may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  anathema  with  which  it 
closes  in  its  original  form. 

But,  if  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  it  is 
that  this  teaching  is  not  true.  Are  we  then  to  bind  ourselves 
to  consent  to  it? 

But,  aside  from  this,  what  is  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  these 
creeds?  They  have  one  main  purpose,  the  definition  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Do  we  accept  those 
definitions?  Some  do,  undoubtedly;  but  I  am  breaking  no 
confidences  when  I  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who 
occupy  our  leading  pulpits,  or  are  teaching  in  our  seminaries, 
are  very  much  in  doubt  on  these  very  points.  Are  we  to  ask 
them  to  subscribe  to  what  they  do  not  heartily  believe,  or  else 
to  leave  the  denomination?  Shall  we  not  lose  more  than  we 
shall  g^in,  whichever  way  they  may  decide  such  a  question? 

Day  by  day  it  bedbmes  more  evident  that  these  are  the  very 
points  upon  which  important  modifications  must  come;  and 
shall  we  then  bind  ourselves  to  the  definitions  of  men  for 
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whose  individual  opinions  we  would  not  care  a  snap  of  our 
fingers,  and  whose  Christian  character  we  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  respect? 

But  is  there  no  escape  from  so  rigid  an  acceptance  of  their 
teachings?  Here  is  where  we  must  accord  our  respect.  For 
fifteen  centuries  men  have  sought  this,  but  without  success. 
Beyond  a  slight  subordinationism,  there  is  no  room  for 
variety  of  opinion  within  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  is  a  closed 
circle.  One  cannot,  for  instance,  take  what  one  chooses  to 
call  the  religfious  value  of  the  creed  and  leave  its  metaphysics, 
and  still  claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  creed ;  for  it  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  metaphysics  and  religion  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  creed. 

But  it  will  doubtless  be  urged,  and  rightly,  that  “  consent 
to  the  teaching  ”  of  these  creeds  is  not  the  same  thing  as  un¬ 
qualified  subscription.  It  has  been  seriously  maintained  that 
“  consent  ”  means  nothing  more  than  willingness  that  others 
should  teach  these  doctrines ;  but  that  makes  nonsense  of  the 
whole  clause.  If  it  means  anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing  as  acceptance  for  substance  of  doctrine. 

But  every  objection  urged  has  been  against  the  substance 
of  doctrine  of  these  creeds.  The  necessity  of  right  belief  to 
salvation  is  of  the  fundamental  character  of  both  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  creeds,  and  the  formulation  of  the  Nicene  is 
so  precise  that  it  is  impossible  to  deviate  from  it  and  yet  main¬ 
tain  the  Nicene  theology.  Certainly  the  teachings  concerning 
the  Trinity  set  forth  by  men  of  high  standing  in  our  churches 
cannot  be  said  to  conform  to  this  creed. 

Coming  now  to  the  form  of  government  proposed  in  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  it  is  important  to  notice,  first,  what 
has  been  left  out  of  them,  namely,  that  clause  in  the  Dayton 

draft  of  the  articles,  already  quoted,  which  declares  the 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  255.  11 
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character  of  our  fellowship  to  be  a  representative  democracy 
whose  unit  is  the  local  church.  This  clause,  which  safeguarded 
in  a  moderate  way,  our  fundamental  principles  of  government 
was  omitted  from  the  articles  as  finally  formulated  at  Chicago. 
The  reason  for  the  omission  was  that  the  United  Brethren 
declared  that,  if  the  clause  was  left  in,  they  must  withdraw 
from  the  council,  as  it  would  endanger  the  legal  possession  of 
their  property.  I  cannot  but  regard  this  action  as  highly 
significant,  and  far  from  reassuring. 

It  is  urged  that  the  omission  does  not  impair  our  rights  in 
the  matter,  but  leaves  them  just  where  they  were.  This  would 
be  true  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
to  impair  these  rights ;  but,  for  one,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
certain  articles  do  most  seriously  affect  them.  The  reader 
must  judge. 

Tlic  significant  articles  are  the  following:  Art.  4,  Clause  3, 
“  All  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  organization,  and  for  the  conduct  of  their 
local  affairs.” 

'  “  Clause  4,  Ordination  to  the  ministry  and  ministerial 

standing  shall  be  in  Annual  Conferences,  except  where  it  is 
preferred  to  delegate  or  leave  these  to  local  bodies.” 

“  Art.  .3,  District  Associations  shall  have  their  boundaries, 
composition,  duties,  and  prerogatives  defined  by  the  annual 
conferences,  of  which  they  shall  be  subdivisions.” 

Articles  3  affects  the  independence  of  the  local  church  only 
as  it  indicates  that  the  Annual  Conference  is  to  exercise  an 
authority  hitherto  foreign  to  us,  and  which  we  shall  be  likely 
to  find  galling  at  times. 

The  focal  point  of  the  matter  lies,  of  course,  in  the  placing 
of  ordination  in  the  hands  of  the  Annual  Conference.  This 
ignores  the  Congregational  idea  of  what  ordination  is.  Ac- 
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cording  to  our  theory  and  practice,  ordination  is  simply  the 
confirmation  by  neighboring  churches  of  the  wisdom  of  one 
church  in  choosing  a  certain  man  to  be  its  pastor,  or  to  go 
forth  to  do  other  ministerial  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  not 
the  council  but  the  church  which  ordains,  the  council  simply 
acting  as  its  agent  in  the  matter.  Let  me  quote  the  third 
resolution  of  the  council  of  1865,  of  which  I  have  already 
quoted  the  first :  “  Third,  That  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  by 

members  of  the  churches,  who  have  been  duly  called  and  set 
apart  to  the  work,  implies  in  itself  no  power  of  government, 
and  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  not  elected  to  office  in  any 
church  are  not  a  hierarchy  nor  are  they  invested  with  any 
official  power  over  the  churches.”  But,  according  to  this  plan, 
these  very  things  are  conferred  upon  the  ministry.  A  man 
may  come  before  the  Conference  and  receive  ordination  apart 
from  any  ministerial  relation  to  any  church,  or  request  on  its 
part,  and  ipso  facto  becomes  a  member  of  the  Conference,  with 
a  right  to  vote  in  it.  Those  who  know  the  influence  often  ex¬ 
ercised  in  presbyteries  by  members  ”  without  charge  ”  may 
well  hesitate,  on  that  ground  alone,  to  put  such  a  body  as  this 
in  authority  over  us. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  all.  An  Annual  Conference  can¬ 
not  act  directly  in  ordination,  as  a  council  does,  it  is  too  large. 
It  must  delegate  its  powers  to  some  committee,  and  provide 
rules  for  its  guidance.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
the  Conference,  when  once  organized,  from  directing  that  the 
Declaration  of  Faith  or  some  other  creed  shall  be  used  as 
test  of  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  candidates.  The  fact  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  utterly  un-Congregational  would 
be  no  argument,  since  this  is  to  us  confessedly  a  new  method 
of  procedure,  *and  it  woujd  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  ob- 
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ject  to  such  action  on  other  grounds,  after  having,  apparently 
at  least,  heartily  indorsed  this  Declaration. 

But  councils  have  not  entirely  disapi>eared  from  the  new 
plan;  they  are  provided  for  in  the  last  half  of  the  clause. 
“  Ordination  .  .  .  shall  be  in  Annual  Conferences,  except  where 
it  is  preferred  to  delegate  [it]  to  local  bodies.”  That  is, 
councils  can  exist  only  subject  to  the  permission  or  sufferance 
of  the  conference.  It  is  not  likely  that  conferences,  in  most 
places,  will  enjoin  the  holding  of  councils ;  but  I,  for  one,  am 
utterly  unwilling  to  give  them  the  right  to  do  so.  Further¬ 
more,  while  they  may  not  enjoin  councils,  it  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
possible  that  some  conferences  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  limit 
their  liberty.  A  conference  which  demanded  subscription  to 
the  Declaration  of  Faith  for  candidates  coming  before  it 
would  be  equally  likely  to  prescribe  a  like  rule  for  councils. 
Perhaps  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  done,  but  the  whole 
process  is  too  much  like  putting  our  heads  in  a  bag  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  fellow  will  not  pull  the  string. 

How  then  does  the  proposed  Act  of  Union  affect  Congre¬ 
gationalism?  My  answer  is  that  it  impairs  its  fundamental 
principles  in  two  important  particulars. 

1.  It  imposes  a  creed,  and  one  to  which  many  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  fairly  and  unreservedly,  according  to  the  most  evident 
meaning  of  its  words. 

2.  The  organization  proposed  seriously  impairs  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  churches.  The  Annual  Conference  is  a  body 
with  considerable  presbyterial  authority,  whose  membership 
will  frequently  include  a  number  of  men  not  chosen  by  the 
churches,  and  not  responsible  to  them. 

A  word  in  closing  as  to  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposed  union.  Acknowledging  heartily  the  value  of  unity, 
will  it  be  promoted  by  the  adoption  c)f  this  act  ?  Will  not  the 
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effect  be  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  number  of  de¬ 
nominations  ?  At  the  Council,  two  Methodist  Protestant 
delegates  gave  notice  that  neither  they  nor  their  conference 
would  enter  this  union  unless  a  certain  article  was  added  to 
the  creed.  It  was  not  added. 

In  our  own  body,  several  of  our  largest  churches  have  given 
notice  that  they  will  not  enter  into  this  union,  and  many  of 
the  local  and  state  associations  have  given  it  a  much  qualified 
indorsement.  Will  not  this  plan  then  promote  schism  rather 
than  unity? 

If  it  can  be  so  amended  as  not  to  impair  Congregational 
liberties,  well  and  good.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  Paul’s  words 
to  the  Galatians  seem  appropriate :  “  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled 
again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  ROUT  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  A,  A.  BERLE,  D.D. 

Professor  Felix  Adler,  speaking  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Ethical  Culture  Societies  at  New  York  City  recent¬ 
ly,  urged  his  audience  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  persuade 
young  men  to  take  up  the  leadership  of  that  form  of  service, 
because  the  “  Christian  ministry  is  daily  falling  into  greater 
disrepute.”  This  was  his  main  proposition,  and  he  offered 
some  evidence  in  substantiation  thereof  with  which  we  have 
not  now  to  do.  The  outstanding  fact  is,  that  a  leading  social 
figure  in  the  largest  city  of  the  continent,  a  professor  in 
Columbia  University,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  speaker  at 
the  recent  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference  held  in 
that  city,  and  the  most  recent  American  appointee  to  lecture 
in  Berlin  under  the  international  exchange  system  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  did  not  hesitate  to  affront  the  entire  ministerial 
profession  in  a  manner  which  should  have  normally  involved 
the  rupture  of  all  possibility  of  fellowship  or  cooperation  with 
him  in  almost  any  form  of  social  service.  A  profession  which 
is  on  the  high  road  to  disreputability  surely  is  not  a  desirable 
ally.  Dr.  Adler  apparently  had  neither  i)ersonal  concern  nor 
prudential  interest  in  what  the  hundreds  of  Christian  ministers 
of  New  York  might  think  about  his  speech. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  symptom  of  a  type 
which  theological  circles  are  not  in  the  habit  of  properly  ap¬ 
preciating.  Dr.  Adler  is  a  Jew  of  course.  Most  of  the 
ministers  who  are  in  middle  life  have  had  their  “  innings  ”  in 
attacking  the  ethical  culture  movement.  Professor  Adler  can 
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probably  remember  many  unpleasant  things  said  about  him 
when  he  began  his  own  work  in  this  direction.  But  the  fact 
still  remains,  that  he  is  one  and  they  are  many,  that  they 
represent  interests  of  vast  magnitude;  also  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  power  in  the  very  institution  in  which 
Professor  Adler  instructs.  Not  in  the  memory  of  the  present 
writer,  has  any  one  who  comes  into  immediate  contact  with 
Christian  clergymen  and  Christian  institutions  so  openly  and 
frankly  expressed  his  contempt  for  them.  Nor  was  there  any 
spiptom  of  resentment,  in  the  entire  press  in  the  metropolitan 
city,  of  the  attitude.  The  only  possible  inference  from  this  fact 
is,  that  Dr.  Adler  represents  a  very  large  section  of  public 
opinion  in  the  position  which  he  takes. 

But  of  course  the  most  interesting  thing  about  this  position 
is  not  that  this  particular  person  holds  it,  but  whether  he 
states  what  is  true !  It  has  been  the  custom,  when  such  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  and  reply  has  been  offered,  to  present 
the  work  and  growth  and  the  wealth  of  the  Christian  churches ; 
and  this  has  been  held  to  be  an  effective  reply.  But  this  can 
appeal  only  to  the  most  superficial  minds.  The  momentum  of 
a  religion  will  carry  on  its  institutions  long  after  their  vital 
power  has  departed.  The  very  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
social  resources  would  provide  sufficient  rallying  ground  for 
the  appearance  of  prosperity  while  the  substratum  of  genuine 
worth  and  power  was  falling  away.  Every  city  in  the  land 
has  monuments  of  this  sort  standing  in  its  principal  thorough¬ 
fares.  The  arguments  thus  usually  brought  forth  are  like 
most  of  the  ecclesiastical  performances  of  benevolent  society 
secretaries  and  others  in  showing  how  their  institutions  have 
prospered  when  the  comparative  method  would  have  shown 
them  hopelessly  outdistanced  in  any  fair  view  of  the  relation 
of  expenditure  effort  and  effective  service.  Nobody  who 
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knows  anything  about  the  gyrations  of  ecclesiastical  statisticians 
needs  to  be  told  this.  Most  of  the  church  statistics  of  this 
country  are  absolutely  valueless  for  scientific  purposes. 

But,  singularly  enough,  about  the  time  Dr.  Adler  made  his 
speech,  another  voice  was  heard  in  the  same  city,  substantially 
on  the  same  subject,  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint, 
and  the  present  writer  makes  no  apology  for  extensive 
quotations  from  the  same.  Professor  L.  P.  Jacks,  editor  of 
the  Hibbert  Journal,  of  Oxford,  England,  himself  a  lecturer 
on  philosophy  in  Manchester  College,  was  in  this  country,  and 
was  interviewed  on  the  general  movements  in  theology, 
sociology,  and  philosophy.  Asked  about  the  movement  repre¬ 
sented  by  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  under  the  title  “The  New 
Theology,”  Professor  Jacks  said; — 

“  Why,  the  movement  you  call  the  New  Theology  is  social  and  eth¬ 
ical  both  In  its  origin  and  its  aim.  The  theology  is  a  mere  incident 
The  whole  thing  is  an  attempt  to  state  a  form  of  Christianity  which 
shall  answer  the  fundamental  needs  of  men  as  they  have  been  formed 
under  the  social  conditions  of  the  time.  Mr.  Campbell  has  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  movement  itself.” 

“Is  there  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  theology?” 

“  You  can  put  it  that  way.  In  a  sense  there  can  l)e  no  such  thing 
as  a  new  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  theology  always  becomes  new 
w'hen  people  take  a  new  interest  in  it.  That  is  pi’ecisely  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  w  ave  of  awakened 
interest  in  theology — or  rather  religion — such  as  I  have  not  seen  in 
my  lifetime.” 

“  That  ought  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  churches,  ought  it  not?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  the  long  run.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
churches  are  leading  the  movement.  In  a  sense  thejf  are  being  led  by 
it.  There  is  an  element  of  moral  idealism  in  society  at  large  that 
goes  on  to  results  xchich  the  churches  have  to  overtake.  The  world 
of  to-day  doesn’t  wait  for  the  church  to  tell  it  w'hat  it  ought  to  do, 
but  has  its  own  ideas,  or,  rather,  its  own  ideals,  about  these  things. 
Theology  will  have  to  get  into  line  with  ideas  about  human  life  and 
duty  that  have  gone  ahead  of  its  oten  teaching,  and  I  imagine  it  will 
become  considerably  changed  in  the  process." 
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The  subject  of  the  Higher  Criticism  as  a  factor  in  the 
changes  in  Christian  doctrine  was  broached,  and  Professor 
Jacks  responded: — 

“Of  course  the  Higher  Criticism  has  helped  to  modify  many  no¬ 
tions,  but  it  has  not  done  as  much  as  some  people  give  it  credit  for. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  main  source  of  the  religious  ferment 
Bhould  be  looked  for  in  social  conditions,  and  only  in  a  minor  degree 
In  the  work  of  scholars  and  critics.  All  great  religious  movements 
originate  with  the  people.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  social  aspira¬ 
tions.  Religion  is  like  art.  You  can’t  create  a  new  movement  in 
art  by  theorizing  on  the  subject.  But  when  the  life  of  the  people  is 
happy  and  beautiful,  art  is  sure  to  be  reborn.  Tlie  theory  comes 
afterwards.  I  believe  that  the  Higher  Criticism  would  have  little 
influence  if  the  social  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  of  Christian  doctrine.” 

To  the  suggestion  that  the  Hibbert  Journal  has  a  popular 
character,  he  remarked : — 

“Popular!  What  do  you  mean?  There  is  no  w’ord  that  I  resent 
so  much  in  this  connection.  That  is  precisely  w’liat  we  are  not !  Just 
think  what  that  expression  implle.**.  It  implies  the  delusion  that 
when  a  trained  theologian  addresses  laymen  on  a  religious  question 
he  has  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  their  intelligence.  The  truth  is 
the  precise  opposite.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an  enlightened 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  in  the  lay  world  which  is  fully  competent 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  treatment  of  religious  questions  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  when  trained  theologians  appear  before  that  tribunal 
they  have  to  he  on  their  best  behavior  and  do  their  best  work.” 

Then  Professor  Jacks  was  led  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
professional  theologians  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  to 
which  he  made  reference,  and  was  asked  whether  they  were 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  here  he  approached  the  attitude 
of  Professor  Adler,  saying: — 

“Some  are  and  some  are  not.  Those  w’ho  are  not — I  mean  those 
who  treat  theology  as  an  esoteric  thing  of  which  laymen  are  not 
competent  to  judge — ought  to  have  been  born  in  the  dark  ages.  To¬ 
day  such  men  may  be  treated  as  mere  trifiers.  They  are  fiddling 
while  Rome  is  on  fire.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
thing  I  mean.  Here  is  a  man  who  makes  a  name  by  deciphering  a 
Hittite  inscription.  Forthwith  some  university  makes  him  a  D.D., 
and  after  that  he  is  supposed  to  speak  ex  cathedra  on  religion,  while 
all  the  time  the  man  may  have  no  more  Idea  of  what  religion  means 
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than  a  whale.  Yes,  this  is  the  spirit  which  objects  to  Mr.  Campbell 
that  he  is  not  a  trained  tlieoioKlan.  A  good  thing  for  him  if  he  is  not! 
Tlie  fact  is  that  trained  theology  of  that  sort  has  very  little  Influence 
in  the  religious  life  of  to-day.  It  is  a  department  of  antiquarian  re¬ 
search.  Its  place  is  the  museum,  not  the  church.  It  is  about  as  much 
use  to  the  men  who  are  grapi>ling  wtlh  the  awful  problems  of  life  as 
a  treatise  on  the  Roman  trireme  would  be  to  the  captain  of  a  liner 
in  the  height  of  an  Atlantic  gale.” 

I  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  interest  shown  in  the 
higher  ethical  and  religious  aspect  of  things  by  the  men  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tlie  teaching  in  your  universities — I  mean,  of  course, 
men  icho  arc  not  profcsHionallu  engaped  in  the  serriee  of  reUfiion.  / 
believe  this  tcill  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  pounp  men  who  pass 
through  these  colleges.  I  mag  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
moral  guidance  of  the  nation  is  coming  rather  from  the  universities 
than  from  the  churches  as  such.'* 

“  So  long  as  a  nation  has  competent  moral  guides,  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  a  straw  wliether  tliey  have  ‘  reverend  ’  before  their  names  or  not.” 

Professor  Jacks  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  need  was  to 
bring  the  lay  and  the  clerical  mind  face  to  face ;  and,  asked 
with  reference  to  this  result,  he  said : — 

“  Our  synthesis  covers  tlie  gap  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical 
mind;  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  pretty  wide  gap,  and  one  that  needs 
bridging.  What  is  needed  is  to  convince  tlie  professional  teachers  of 
religion  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  them  to  listen  to  laymen,  as  it 
is  for  laymen  to  listen  to  tliem.  No,  it’s  not  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  the  clerics;  it’s  only  blindness,  or,  rather,  it’s  mere  innocence. 
But,  after  all,  not  many  clerics  nowadays  are  such  manifest  geese  as 
to  think  that  they  hold  the  lay  world  in  leading  strings.  Tlie  younger 
men  are  wide-awake,  and  are  quite  willing  to  learn,  as  well  as  to 
teach.  At  all  events,  that  is  what  we  try  to  promote  in  the  Ilihbert— 
the  mutual  interaction  of  the  lay  and  the  professional  mind.  It  is  a 
kind  of  parliament  of  religious  tliinking.  conducted  on  true  demo¬ 
cratic  lines.  The  only  types  we  exclude  are  tlie  Incompetent.  And  in 
point  of  competence,  we  recognize  no  difference  lietween  laymen  and 
cleric,  between  the  student  of  physical  science  and  the  student  of 
the  Higher  Criticism.  We  do  not  take  tlie  deciphering  of  a  Hittite 
inscription  as  a  sign  of  competence  to  deal  with  religious  questions. 
A  writer  for  the  Hibbcrt  has  to  prove  his  ability  in  other  ways.  What 
for  instance?  Why,  somebody  on  this  side  has  used  the  phrase  ‘The 
humanizing  of  theology.’  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  marks  of  compe¬ 
tence;  but  there  are  many  others.  Not  long  ago  we  published  a 
Catholic  defence  of  eternal  punishment.  It  was  not  very  human,  but 
It  was  in  deadly  earnest.” 
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Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  assuinie  that  Professor  Jacks  is 
infallible,  or  that  the  views  here  quoted  are  in  the  main 
correct;  but  it  is  worth  while,  and  very  much  worth  while,  to 
remember  that  they  are  the  views  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  theological  magazines  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  that  they  afford  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  readers  of  the  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Hibbert 
Journal  want  theological  questions  discussed.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises.  Knowing  what  we  all  know  about  the  slate  of  our 
theological  seminaries,  and  the  helpless  and  pitiful  quest  for 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  general  attitude  of  h.opelessness 
with  which  the  whole  question  is  being  handled  by  those  whose 
business  it  would  seem  to  be  to  solve  the  question,  is  it  or  is  it 
not  true,  that  the  education  which  the  theological  seminaries 
in  the  main  provide,  tends  to  produce  just  such  “  professional 
teachers  of  religion  ”  which  Professor  Jacks  describes,  who 
follow  rather  than  lead,  and  are  trained  for  the  ministry  by 
Hittite  experts  who  may  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  what¬ 
soever  of  what  the  ministry  of  to-day  really  involves  ?  Is  the 
practical  rout  of  the  theological  seminaries  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  treading  in  outworn  paths,  and  are  under  leader¬ 
ship  which  has  no  comprehension  of  the  real  problem? 

Let  us  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  then,  lest  we  be  mis¬ 
understood,  admit  that  there  are  many  men  who  are  instructors 
in  theological  seminaries  who  are  scholars,  and  gentlemen, 
and  men  of  God.  Tlie  present  writer  would  be  the  very  last 
man  to  offer  one  single  word  of  reproach  for  the  instructors 
in  the  theological  seminaries  which  could  in  the  least  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  personal  derogation.  But  we  are  dealing  with  a 
vital  matter.  It  is  no  time  to  fiddle  while  Rome  is  burning.  It 
is  not  a  time  to  hold  to  methods  which  are  obsolete  while  the 
very  church  and  its  ministry  are  steadily  being  discredited  by 
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the  contempt  of  the  scholarly  and  the  neglect  of  the  ignorant 
Nobody  can  discredit  effectiveness;  and  whether  the  minister 
be  technically  a  “  scholar  ”  or  not,  whether  he  be  a  Hittite  ex¬ 
pert  or  not,  if  he  be  effective  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  set 
his  hand,  he  has  on  his  side  the  unanswerable  logic  of  results. 
And  this,  in  an  age  which  moves  rapidly  and  whose  test  is 
effectiveness,  is  a  sufficient  reply.  An  ineffective  theological 
professor  has  no  more  right  to  toleration  than  an  ineffective 
pastor  in  the  church.  And  if  a  theological  seminary  cannot 
produce  results,  it  is  as  suitable,  as  just,  and  as  wise  to  change 
the  incumbents  of  the  professorial  chairs  as  it  is  to  change  the 
incumbent  of  a  given  pastorate.  The  theological  seminary  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  church.  If  it  does  not  serve  the  church,  it  has  no 
reason  for  existence.  If  it  does  not  stand  in  close,  vital,  and 
immediate  relation  to  the  church,  and  respond  immediately  to 
the  life  of  the  church  it  has  no  excuse  for  being.  These  propo¬ 
sitions  ought  not  to  require  debate.  It  ought  not  to  be  needful 
even  to  state  them.  But  it  does  seem  needful  to  utter  them 
because  there  seems  to  exist  an  opinion  that  there  is  something 
sacrosanct  about  a  theological  chair,  which  does  not  require 
its  holder  to  have  any  sort  of  sense  of  the  vital  life  and  power 
of  the  church  problem  and  its  anxieties  and  difficulties  on  the 
practical  side.  And  let  it  be  stated,  here  and  now,  that 
occasional  preaching  in  a  neighborhood  pulpit,  or  occasional 
reading  of  a  paper  on  a  subject  upon  which  the  mass  of  the 
working  clergy  can  by  no  conspiracy  of  things  have  the 
materials  of  judgment  and  intellectual  appreciation,  is  not 
having  vital  relation  to  the  church  existence  and  praxis. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  excuse  for  this  debacle  is 
in  some  quarters  very  promptly  returned  to  the  churches  with 
the  statement  “  It  is  for  the  churches  to  send  us  students.  We 
cannot  produce  material  for  the  ministry:  we  can  only  train 
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what  is  sent  to  us.”  This  may  have  been  true  once.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  men  whom  the  seminaries  have  sent 
out,  have  represented  the  instruction  of  the  theological  schools, 
and  the  schools  have  had  their  way  for  many  years.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  the  chasm  between  the  churches  and  the 
theological  schools  has  steadily  increased  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  or  more.  The  schools  have  more  and  more  ac¬ 
centuated  their  academic,  and  less  and  less  their  practical, 
relations.  They  have  with  increasing  emphasis  bestowed  their 
rewards,  not  upon  the  practical,  effective  pastors,  but  upjn 
the  men  whom  they  denominated  “  scholars,”  irrespective  of 
whether  these  men  ever  achieved  anything  whatever  with 
reference  to  the  practical  working  power  of  the  church.  The 
present  writer  has  no  quarrel  with  scholarship.  Bur  on  the  side 
of  his  virtuosity  the  most  exquisite  violin  soloist  is  of  little 
use  when  Rome  is  burning.  It  is  the  capital  indictment  of  the 
theological  schools,  that  no  amount  of  pressure  has  been  able 
to  stem  the  tide  flowing  away  from  the  churches,  especially 
the  great  metropolitan  centers,  by  keeping  in  the  foicfront  the 
men  who  shone  as  academic  ornaments,  but  who  had  no 
relation  to  the  great  movements  among  men.  The  illustrations 
of  this  kind  are  innumerable.  They  form  some  of  the  saddest 
chapters  of  the  breakdown  of  what  might  have  been  illustrious 
careers.  But  the  man,  keeping  in  mind  the  opinion  of  the 
academic  faculty  and  remembering  that  the  path  to  honor  and 
preferment  led  along  that  pathway,  and  especially  having  been 
instructed  that  anything  “  popular  ”  was  among  the  deadly 
sins  of  professional  life,  made  no  “  concessions  to  the  mob,” 
with  the  result  that  the  “  mob  ”  has  forsaken  the  church,  and 
the  few  who  stood  in  awed  reverence  before  the  student  of 
lEttite  inscriptions  disapp>eared,  and  the  church  and  her 
power  with  the  masses  of  men  were  sacrificed.  This  process 
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has  gone  on  steadily  for  many  years.  And  it  may  said 
with  no  fear  of  successful  refutation,  that  most  of  the  voun^ 
men  who  have  come  out  of  the  theological  schools  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  not  come  “  out  ”  at  all.  They  have 
kept  their  eyes  upon  the  academic  ideal,  and  the  academic 
recognition,  and  the  academic  standards,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  thinking  about  men.  And  this  indictment  lies  not 
against  the  church  which  sent  that  youth  up  to  the  school.  He 
went  there  probably  with  the  right  ideals,  or  he  would  not 
have  gone  at  all.  But  the  lad  was  made  to  think  that  linguistic 
criticism  and  theological  definitions  were  the  paramount  things 
in  the  ministerial  life.  Why  did  he  slight  “  pastoral  theology  ” 
and  “  preaching  ”  in  their  larger  and  vital  relations  ?  Because 
all  the  professors  of  the  more  “  scholarly  ”  chairs,  especially 
those  without  pastoral  experience,  taught  him  tacitly,  of 
course,  and  by  innuendo,  that  “  anybody  could  do  those  things,” 
but  only  men  of  mental  strength  and  distinction  could  achieve 
a  pap>er  on  the  niceties  of  i>atristic  Greek  or  the  subtleties  of 
the  homoousian  controversy.  The  theological  schools  have 
steadily  taught  the  mass  of  their  students  to  underestimate 
that  portion  of  the  preacher’s  and  the  pastor’s  work  which 
alone  gives  him  power  in  the  community,  and  vitality  in  the 
relationships  of  life.  If  they  deny  it,  let  the  results  speak  for 
themselves.  Let  them  just  look  over  the  lists  of  the  men 
whom  the  theological  school  delighted  to  honor,  and  then  let 
them  look  over  the  list  of  the  men  who  have  been  making  the 
work  of  the  church  effective.  It  is  the  case  of  Grant  at  West 
Point  over  and  over  again.  There  was  a  time  when  the  chair 
of  “  sacred  rhetoric  ”  and  the  chair  of  “  pastoral  theology  ” 
were  the  chairs  par  excellence  in  the  theological  school.  There 
will  be  no  considerable  change  in  our  present  situation  until 
they  become  so  again. 
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The  simple  truth  then  is,  viewed  from  a  wholly  unpartisan 
and  practical  standpoint,  that  the  theological  schools  have  been 
utterly  routed  in  their  effort  to  meet  the  necessities  of  to-day 
as  regards  the  production  of  capable  and  true  religious  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  people.  They,  being  the  natural  custodians  of  the 
ministerial  profession,  have  suffered  it  to  sink  steadily  in  the 
public  esteem,  and  have  offered  absolutely  nothing  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  stem  the  tide  against  the  leadership  of  the 
ministry.  They  are  the  responsible  and  acknowledged 
sponsors  for  the  profession  before  the  world,  and  cannot  evade 
that  responsibility ;  and  they  have  not  only  not  made  the  best 
use  of  the  materials  which  the  churches  have  sent  to  them, 
but  have  destroyed  the  initiative,  the  force,  and  the  natural 
power  of  many  young  men  who  have  been  given  to  them  for 
training  and  discipline.  Judged  by  the  result  and  their  present 
helpless  attitude,  which  is  one  of  discomfited  chagrin,  varied 
only  by  alternate  whimpering  and  apology,  they  have  been  as 
completely  outclassed  in  the  struggle  with  the  world  for 
leadership  as  though  they  have  none  of  the  splendid  and 
masterful  traditions  of  pulpit  power  and  pulpit  leadership 
which  is  theirs  behind  them.  As  the  case  stands  to-day,  the 
theological  school  is  a  discredited  professional  institution.  It 
is  discredited,  too,  while  it  sees  awakening  all  about  it,  even 
in  the  university  of  which  it  is  a  part,  a  moral  wave  of  un¬ 
surpassed  power  and  intensity.  While  the  ethical  note  of 
society  is  in  some  respects  the  most  insistent,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasms  of  politics  and  statemanship  are  increasingly  moral, 
the  schools  of  theology  have  been  unable  to  connect  this 
moral  enthusiasm  with  the  profession  of  preaching  and  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  and  have  seen  one  after  another  of  their 
normal  functions  in  the  social  and  educational  world  taken 
from  them,  till  they  have  merely  the  semblance  of  leadership. 
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and  are  the  pathetic  residua  of  a  glory  which  once  produced 
unchallenged  mastery  of  the  instinctive  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
masses  of  the  American  people.  Let  us  partially  analyze  the 
causes  for  this  situation. 

Perhaps  the  main  and  outstanding  cause  of  this  rout  of  the 
theological  schools  is  found  in  what  Professor  Jacks  has  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  use  of  the  expression  “  the  professional  teachers 
of  religion.”  What  is  it  that  makes  such  an  expression  sig¬ 
nificant  to-day  ?  Have  there  not  always  been  “  professional  ” 
teachers  of  religion,  and  was  not  the  ministry  always  a  “pro¬ 
fession  ”  ?  What  gives  this  particular  designation  the  special 
meaning  which  its  use  connotes  in  our  own  time?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  practice  and  instruction  of  the  theolo^cal 
schools  has  produced  for  many  years  a  “professional”  man, 
instead  of  a  real  leader  and  fellow-religionists  among  men. 
The  present  writer  can  well  remember  seeing  the  transition 
twenty  years  ago  from  the  effective  typ>e  of  church-builder  to 
the  prevailing  type  of  men  who  rejoice  to  bring  to  the  masses 
their  pennyworth  of  “  professional  ”  knowledge,  and  can  look 
back  and  see  the  great  figures  who,  as  pastors  and  men,  were, 
truly  enough,  not  the  “  scholastic  ”  equals  of  many  of  the  men 
who  hold  their  positions  to-day,  but  who  were  far  and  away 
their  superiors  as  men,  as  preachers  to  the  masses,  as  leaders  in 
the  life  and  thought  and  aspirations  of  the  i>eople  to  whom  they 
ministered.  They  were  “  professional  ”  men  of  course.  But 
their  “  professional  ”  equipment  and  training  were  subordinated 
to  their  work  in  life,  and  they  threw  themselves  into  the  work 
of  religious  service  and  labor  with  and  for  the  people,  with  an 
abandon  which  not  only  is  not  attempted  now,  but  which  most 
of  the  younger  clergy  have  not  the  moral  and  spiritual  sub¬ 
stratum  to  attempt.  These  men  faced  conditions,  especially  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West,  far  more  trying  and  far 
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more  perplexing  than  face  most  ministers  to-day.  But  they 
had  the  spirit  and  the  reserve  with  which  to  meet  their  prob¬ 
lem,  because  they  went  with  the  right  point  of  view  to  it.  They 
were  not  men  who  felt  that  the  first  consideration  of  ministerial 
service  was  to  “  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  profession.”  They 
upheld  it  by  imparting  to  it  a  moral  warmth  and  a  passionate 
devotion  which  created  constituencies  where  none  existed  be¬ 
fore,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  men,  by  birth,  by 
tradition,  and  by  natural  feeling  and  inheritance,  opposed  to 
them,  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  church.  They  were 
builders ! 

Now  an  examination  of  the  program,  the  life,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  most  of  the  theological  schools  will  reveal  at 
once  that  the  soil  out  of  which  such  plants  grow  is  utterly 
wanting.  This  is  not  saying  that  there  is  not  here  and  there 
a  lively  human  interest,  which  occasionally  takes  a  march 
through  the  slums,  and  tries  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  life  of 
the  “  other  half,”  and  goes  through  the  regulation  “  sociolog¬ 
ical  ”  discussions  and  the  like.  But  it  has  no  fire,  it  contem¬ 
plates  no  sacrifice,  it  has  in  it  none  of  the  apostolic  dash  and 
interest  that  makes  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  leaders 
such  a  passionate,  thrilling  narrative.  Like  school,  like 
preacher,  as  a  rule.  We  have  the  “  conservative,”  who  is  bent 
on  maintaining  the  old  landmarks,  and  we  have  the  “  ad¬ 
vanced,”  who  have  mastered  a  beautiful  sneer  for  the  men  who 
have  not  assimilated  their  own  particular  theological  fad; 
but  neither  the  conservatives  nor  the  advanced,  as  a  rule,  have 
the  fire,  the  passion,  the  power,  nor  the  great  longing,  which 
is  itself  the  preliminary  to  every  true  utterance  of  the  soul  in 
speech.  The  labor  leaders  know  it  better.  The  socialists 
make  a  better  use  of  the  New  Testament,  for  purposes  of 
moral  appeal,  at  this  very  moment,  than  do  the  majority  of  the 
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ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  present  writer  has  heard  a  dozen 
impassioned  socialists,  addressing  audiences  aggregating  ten 
thousand  people,  make  a  finer,  a  more  effective,  a  more 
dramatic,  and  a  more  moral  use  of  the  figures,  the  illustrations, 
and  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  in  a  single  evening, 
than  he  has  heard  from  any  dozen  preachers  in  a  month  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Like  every  other  preacher,  he  has  been 
amazed  to  hear  his  Bible,  his  Lord,  his  doctrine,  his  religious 
standpoint,  made  to  serve  the  astounding  uses  of  a  propa¬ 
ganda  which  has  everywhere  the  aspect  and  the  appeal  of  a 
religion.  Simultaneously  with  this  fact,  he  has  seen,  as  we 
all  have,  a  vile  and  utterly  corrupt  Jew  theatrical  trust 
capitalize  for  their  own  uses  the  materials  of  the  Bible,  and 
watched  the  theater  under  such  guidance,  produce  the 
emotions  and  cause  the  thinking  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Christian  ministry  to  induce ! 

The  fact  is,  the  “  schools  ”  have  turned  out  men  who  were 
thinking  of  the  school  and  the  professional  ideal,  rather  than 
the  human  and  the  religious  ideal.  They  have  sent  into  the 
churches  men  who  blanched  at  the  expression  of  any  opinions 
which  aroused  debate.  They  have  sent  into  the  religious 
contest,  the  fiercest  and  the  most  deadly  known  to  the  human 
heart  and  mind,  men  who  have  tried  to  insist  that  the  passion, 
the  feeling,  the  thinking,  the  experience  of  the  masses,  was 
merely  ignorant  foolishness  and  twaddle,  which  were  not 
worthy  of  the  educated  preacher’s  notice.  Verily  he  has  had 
his  reward.  The  theologue  to-day  is  made  to  feel  that  the 
possibility  of  a  theological  professorship  is  the  highest  en¬ 
comium  which  can  be  passed  upon  him.  Side  by  side  with 
this,  the  path  to  the  metropolitan  pulpit  has  been  along  the  line 
of  the  safe  man  without  divisive  opinions.  And  these  two  goals 
— the  theological  approval  of  the  schools,  and  the  avoidance  of 
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whatever  to  a  church  committee  looking  for  a  pastor  might  con¬ 
stitute  an  “  objection  ” — have  produced  the  ministerial  paralysis 
•  and  inanity  which  are  attributed  to  it  justly,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pared  with  men  of  equal  attainments  in  any  other  calling  in 
the  land.  The  schools  have  been  turning  out  “  professional 
teachers  of  religion,”  and  the  common  sense  of  men,  some¬ 
times  violent  and  unreasonable,  and  however  inarticulate  and 
incoherent  in  its  resentments,  has  simply  refused  to  have  what 
it  holds  dearest  and  best  in  life  to  be  professionalized.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  “  bush  ”  preacher  flourishes  so  ex¬ 
tensively  among  us.  This  is  the  reason  why  on  a  fine  evening, 
when  a  dozen  churches  are  holding  their  prayer-meetings  in 
a  fine  old  New  England  city,  there  are  gathered  in  them  the 
mournful  bunch  of  worshipers  trying  to  feel  that  they  are 
performing  a  “  duty,”  while  down  the  street  a  socialist  meet¬ 
ing,  with  nearly  four  hundred  persons  packed  into  a  hall,  is 
hearing  the  story  of  the  revivals  of  Wesley  and  Wycliffe,  and 
of  the  Peasants’  War,  with  appeals  and  illustrations  from  the 
Gospels,  with  breathless  interest,  singing  songs  of  brother¬ 
hood,  addressing  the  members  as  “  comrades,”  and  cheering 
Karl  Marx! 

“  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?”  cried  an  indignant  and  out¬ 
raged  professor  when  told  these  things.  “  Shall  we  stop 
teaching  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  the  history  of  religion?  Do 
you  want  us  to  abandon  the  laboriously  gathered  resources  of 
theological  knowledge,  which  we  have  been  ages  in  accumulat¬ 
ing?  You  are  really  making  a  plea  for  a  return  to  obscurant¬ 
ism.”  ’Tis  pitiful,  but  ’tis  true,  that  he  spoke  thus.  Are  all 
these  scholastic  accumulations  ends  or  are  they  tools?  Why 
know  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  if  the  man  who  knows  it 
thus  is  paralyzed  in  its  use  and  application  in  English  ?  Why 
know  Hebrew  or  church  history,  why  be  able  to  discuss  with 
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carc,  precision,  and  even  erudition,  the  psychology  of 
ligion,  and  be  able  to  differentiate  the  precise  standpoints  of 
Wellhausen  and  Robertson  Smith,  or  tell  why  Cheyne  is  safer 
than  Driver,  or  what  not,  if  to  know  all  these  things  does  not 
produce  a  nian  more  capable  of  leadership?  Is  it  not  quite 
the  fashion  to  show  that  Paul  misquoted  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  even  when  he  quoted  correctly,  he  made  a  wrong  use 
of  it  ?  Well,  we  reply,  the  only  possible  use  of  these  things,  or 
anything  else  taught  in  a  theological  seminary,  is  to  produce  a 
religious  leader  and  teacher  of  men.  But  what  if  he  knows 
the  subject,  and  not  the  men?  Or  what  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  of  theological  knowledge,  and  lose  his  own  soul  as  a 
preacher  and  deliverer  of  men?  And  is  it  not  rather  childish 
in  our  day  to  talk  of  obscurantism?  What  particular  profession 
furnishes  more  illustrations  of  obscurantism,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  theological  schools,  than  our  own  ?  And  if  there  is  a 
seculum  obsciiriim  in  our  day,  if  it  is  not  in  biblical  criticism 
and  metaphysical  theology,  where  is  it? 

The  contrast  between  the  aim  of  academic  discipline  and 
that  of  popular  religious  life  affords  another  element  of  the 
explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  divinity  schools.  There  is 
no  fear  which  has  so  stcxxl  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  man¬ 
kind,  than  the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  university.  It  would 
be  rather  late  in  the  history  of  the  race  for  any  one  to  under¬ 
take  to  impeach  or  deny  to  the  universities  their  magnificent 
place  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  human  race. 
And  in  America,  where  the  rage  for  education  has  reached 
the  proportions  of  a  national  superstition,  it  would  be  still  more 
daring  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the  schools  their 
proper  meed  of  honor  and  glory.  Still  it  is  gradually  be¬ 
ginning  to  dawn  upon  many  leaders,  that  on  the  side  of  human 
life,  which  lies  specially  within  the  function  of  the  church  to 
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reach  and  minister  to,  not  only  have  the  universities  g^ven 
little  help,  but  have  in  many  instances  been  a  positive  hin¬ 
drance.  While  these  lines  are  being  written,  a  warm  discussion 
is  going  on  over  the  baccalaureate  sermon  of  a  distinguished 
Boston  rector,  who  told  the  graduating  class  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  that  the  college  had  not  so 
moral  an  atmosphere  as  the  world  into  which  they  were  about 
to  enter,  and  added  tliat  the  college  was  what  it  was,  because 
so  little  draft  was  made  upon  the  moral  energies  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  those  within  its  walls.  President  Eliot’s  well- 
known  indictment  of  the  public  schools  for  their  failure  to 
meet  the  simplest  moral  necessities  of  our  civilization  is  well 
known,  and  its  relation  to  our  failure  to  govern  municipalities 
is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  But  no  one  will  pretend 
that  the  academic  standards  have  not  been  increasing  in 
volume,  depth,  and  quality,  and  that  the  advance  in  science, 
in  research,  and  arts  has  not  constituted  a  wonderful  chapter 
in  our  national  development.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  even  if  ignored  will  still  be  true,  that  the  moral  enervation 
of  university  life  is  a  well-known  chapter  of  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  problem.  Indeed,  beginning  with  the  colleges,  it  has 
now  descended  to,  and  constitutes  the  chief  complication  of, 
secondary  schools  also. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox,  but  nevertheless  a  real  one,  that, 
while  often  the  real  moral  leaders  among  educated  men  are 
the  university  men,  and  many  university  professors  are  giving 
themselves  more  and  more  to  these  interests,  the  university 
life  as  a  whole  is  strangely  neglectful  of  them,  and  has  for  the 
most  part  no  area  nor  interests  which  call  for  or  permit  in¬ 
tensive  moral  development  or  activity.  Thus  we  have  the 
most  intense  and  varied  intellectualism,  side  by  side  with  a 
standing  and  almost  uninterrupted  invitation  to  moral  inertia. 
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Now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  this  state  of  affairs  affords  to  the  common  and  wide¬ 
spread  movements  among  the  masses  of  men.  Outside  the  col¬ 
lege  everything  is  being  viewed  through  the  moral-spiritual 
glasses.  Great  questions  of  all  kinds  are  being  forced  into  the 
ethical  mold,  whether  they  properly  belong  there  or  not.  The 
masses  are  not  asking  at  all  whether  it  is  a  question  of  econom¬ 
ics  or  morals,  but  are  insisting  that,  whether  it  is  economics  or 
not,  it  shall  be  morals.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  economic 
delusions  which  have  really  spread  over  this  country  in  the  last 
thirty  years  has  really  had  this  at  its  base.  Men  have 
seen  things  that  were  wrong,  and  havei  had  no  adequate 
leadership,  either  in  economics  or  religion,  which  has  dealt 
with  those  phases  of  the  things,  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong. 
Hence  they  have  made  religion  of  their  politics,  and  threw 
overboard  the  professional  teachers,  who  sought  to  tell  them, 
in  the  language  of  the  cloister,  just  where  their  mistakes  lay. 
The  average  anti-trust  orator,  if  you  will  simply  change  the 
leading  terms  in  his  speech,  will  be  found  to  be  delivering  a 
revival  sermon.  And  it  produces  exactly  the  effects  of  a 
revival  sermon.  Those  who  hope  for  deliverance  are  cheered 
and  “  converted.”  Those  who  know  they  have  a  grip  on  the 
proceeds,  and  fear  the  issue,  promptly  cry  “  sensationalism,” 
“  socialism,”  or  “  anarchy.”  Who  that  has  ever  witnessed  a 
real  moral  uprising  in  any  community  will  not  recognize  at 
once  the  old  things  under  new  names  ?  And  in  this,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  personal  attitude  of  the  professional  teacher  of 
religion,  the  sympathies  of  the  schools  are  against  the  masses. 

What  gave,  on  the  social  side,  significance  to  the  revival 
epochs  was  that  they  spoke  the  language  of  absolute  democ¬ 
racy  in  feeling  and  destiny.  They  pointed  out  how  futile  and 
vain,  in  the  spiritual  realm,  were  the  transitory  distinctions 
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which  made  men  so  tenacious  of  the  symbols  of  the  differences 
rather  than  the  unities  among  men.  All  separatism  went  down 
before  the  common  indictment  of  sinfulness,  and  all  unity  went 
to  the  fore  in  a  common  forgiveness.  And  the  evangel¬ 
ist  or  the  pastor,  for  it  was  as  often  one  as  the  other,  stood 
as  the  s>Tnbolic  center  of  spiritual  democracy,  in  which  all  men 
were  equal.  His  education,  if  he  had  it  in  abundant  measure, 
only  accentuated  the  greatness  of  the  inclusive  power  of  the 
spiritual  democracy  which  he  preached.  His  social  standing 
*  and  his  social  gifts,  if  he  had  these  in  exceptional  measure, 
again  glorified  the  power  that  could  make  the  brother  of  high 
degree  exult  with  the  brother  of  low  degree.  He  stood  as 
the  representative  of  the  great  spiritual  leveler.  And  it  was, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  real  leveling!  Men  did  forget 
their  differences.  Men  did  exalt  their  unities.  Tlie  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  may  sneer  till  doomsday ;  but  the  fact  still 
remains,  that  in  those  brief  moments  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God  as  taught  by  Christ  was  realized.  Now,  ampng  men, 
there  is  no  symbol  of  the  caste  spirit  which  is  so  quickly  and 
so  readily  recognized  and  resented  as  the  one  which  is  based 
upon  education.  The  vulgar  power  arising  from  mere  money 
is  despised,  but  the  humblest  man  may  entertain  hoi>e  of  some 
day  making  a  “  strike  ”  and  equaling  the  mere  rich  man.  But 
he  knows  that  the  attitude  of  the  educated  castemaker  is  a 
barrier  which  he  cannot  pass.  He  knows  that  men  do  not 
acquire  high  education  except  in  youth  and  amid  congenial 
surroundings,  and  he  knows  that  that  day  gone,  forever 
bars  him  from  being  one  among  the  scholarly.  If,  therefore, 
religion  ever  becomes  in  his  mind  allied  to.  that  barrier,  there 
has  been  created  the  most  deadly  alliance  against  the  church 
in  his  mind  that  can  possibly  be  formed.  We  have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  for  many  years  the  training  of  the  theological  school 
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has  had  this  effect,  and  the  rise  of  the  university  settlement  and 
the  whole  army  of  “  social  ”  workers  is  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  impression,  for  which  there  is  a  real  foundation,  that  the 
product  of  a  theological  school  had  no  real  interest  in  what  is 
called  “  popular  ”  religious  life. 

Professor  Jacks  voices  this  resentment  even  among  educated 
men,  who  have  strongly  accentuated  leanings  toward  democ¬ 
racy.  The  masses  of  men  feel  it  sevenfold  more  strongly,  and 
they  have  not  been  mistaken.  The  despising  cf  what  has  been 
called  “  popular  ”  in  education  and  religion  by  the  clerical 
profession  has  really  been  the  spurning  of  democracy,  and  has 
been  so  construed ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  church  has  gradually 
become  the  representative  of  various  forms  of  aristocracy,  in 
a  time  and  in  a  land  all  of  whose  symbols  and  activities  were 
I)eculiarly  along  the  lines  of  democratic  development.  This 
movement  among  the  churches  began  many  years  ago,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  astounding,  as  well  as  the  most  absurd  and 
foolish,  manifestation  of  it  was  the  Plan  of  Union,  made  in  the 
thirties,  when  Congregationalists  in  New  England  agreed  that 
west  of  the  Hudson  no  Congregational  churches  should  be 
organized,  but  the  Presbyterian  polity  should  be  employed, 
because  the  pure  democracy  of  Congregationalism  required  a 
form  and  state  of  intelligence  which  was  not  then  to  be  found 
in  the  frontier  settlements !  And  all  the  while  those  verjl 
settlements  were  practising  absolutely  pure  democracy  in 
everything  else.  In  the  subsequent  development,  of  course, 
the  vastness  of  the  undeveloped  resources,  and  the  ease  with 
which  food  and  land  and  everything  else  could  be  obtained, 
created  no  religious  problem  such  as  we  know  now ;  but  the 
roots  of  the  thing  which  to-day  separates  the  masses  from  the 
churches  were  present  then,  and  are  here  to-day  in  the  chasm 
between  the  academic-aristocratic  sympathies  of  the  clergy 
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and  the  popular-democratic  social-moral  aspirations  of  the 
masses.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  masses,  the 
theological  school  produces  a  man  who  is  the  servant  and  the 
minister  of  a  class,  and  whose  sympathies  at  their  best  are  with 
a  class.  That  this  class  is  an  educated  one,  a  refined  one,  and 
one  which  has  many  elements  in  common  with  them  as  relates 
to  material  interest  and  endurance,  does  not  alter  the  fact. 

It  must  be  perfectly  plain  from  this  recital,  if  the  main 
stream  of  its  contention  is  true,  that  the  well-known  loss  of 
moral  power  and  influence  by  the  pulpit  was  inevitable,  and 
it  must  also  be  true  that  this  loss  is  attributable  to  the  form 
and  method  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  done  by  the  theological 
schools.  It  will  be  easy  for  some  skilled  dialectician  to  point 
out  that  this  argument  is  “  poetry,”  that  this  indictment  is  a 
“  stump  speech,”  and  that  the  whole  plea  is  one  which  is  void 
of  academic  significance  and  dignity.  This  sort  of  claptrap 
maintains  itself  still  in  theological  circles,  when  it  has  been 
cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  in  almost  every  other  domain 
of  intellectual  contention.  But  it  will  still  remain  true,  that 
the  whole  world  of  theological  instruction  has  broken  down  in 
the  face  of  the  tremendous  necessities  under  which  modern 
religious  work  is  done,  and  that,  on  every  hand,  we  are  faced 
with  incapacity,  glaring  and  inexcusable,  with  absence  of 
spiritual  comprehension  and  conviction,  and  in  this  situation 
the  schools  themselves  present  the  most  piteous  plight  of  all 
the  religious  failures  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  time.  As 
has  been  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present, 
the  schools  seem  to  be  the  last  to  move  in  resp>onse  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  the  most  deaf  to  the 
appeals  for  the  utterance  and  application  of  the  truths  and 
doctrines  of  religion  to  the  social  and  personal  needs  of  the 
man  of  to-day.  The  very  thing  which  a  theological  school 
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ought  to  do,  namely,  formulate  in  advance,  and  prepare  for 
utterance  and  leadership,  the  truths  and  the  accents  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life,  which  the  leisure  and  freedom  for  contemplation 
in  the  school  are  designed  to  stimulate,  the  schools  have  not 
done.  They  have  not  sent  out  determinate  men.  They  have  not 
sent  out  men  of  convictions.  They  have  not  sent  out  men 
with  the  passion  for  humanity.  They  have  not  sent  out  men 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  But  lacking  these  spiritual 
qualities  and  equipments,  they  have  not  -even  sent  out  men 
with  the  intellectual  discernment  and  training  to  seize 
upon  the  strategic  elements  of  moral  leadership,  nor  able 
to  discover  the  sigpis  of  the  times.  They  have  not  done 
either  one  of  the  two  groups  of  things  which  the  theolog¬ 
ical  school  ought  to  do.  If  they  had  sent  out  men  on 
fire  with  zeal,  utterly  without  head  control,  something  might 
be  said  for  such  a  product.  If  they  had  sent  out  men  who  were 
intellectually  so  alert  and  discriminating  as  at  least  to  point 
out  with  clearness  what  needed  to  be  done,  whether  they  were 
able  or  not  to  do  it  themselves,  they  might  have  found  justi¬ 
fication.  If  the  theological  faculties  were  themselves  ex¬ 
ponents  of  anything  but  a  moribund  scholasticism,  possibly 
something  might  be  achieved.  But,  barring  the  mastery  of  a 
theological  vocabulary,  most  of  it  a  hindrance  to  effective 
public  speech,  a  smattering  of  a  few  elements  of  professional 
theological  study,  the  divinity  school  has  contributed  in  most 
cases  absolutely  nothing  to  the  equipment  of  the  young  men 
who  have  passed  through  it,  that  tends  to  make  them  effective 
as  ministers.  This  last  word  is  the  important  one  in  this  whole 
contention.  If  the  aim  be  theological  professorships,  especially 
such  as  are  for  the  most  part  directing  theological  education 
at  the  present  moment,  the  system  is  sound.  But  the  theological 
school  is  supposed  primarily  to  exist  to  train  ministers  for  the 
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work  of  the  parish,  for  the  building  up  and  instructing  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  church.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  a  young  man  whose  college  course 
has  been  well  directed  and  carefully  performed  might  for  his 
professional  training  much  better  divide  his  time  between  the 
law  school  and  the  medical  school,  and  the  social  settlement, 
and  get  his  final  “  fit  ”  for  the  pulpit  and  parish  in  residence 
with  some  preacher  of  achievement  and  effectiveness,  after  the 
manner  which  prevailed  before  the  modern  theological  faculty 
was  organized.  At  its  best  the  divinity  school  of  to-day  is 
calculated  to  turn  out  a  man  whose  natural  next  step  is  a 
fellowship  for  study  in  Germany,  with  a  return  to  a  theological 
professorship.  At  its  worst — well,  for  its  worst,  the  recent 
history  of  the  failure  of  the  churches  to  meet  and  lead  the 
moral  aspirations  of  the  masses  furnishes  the  indictment. 
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The  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Series  A:  Cuneiform  Texts.  Edited  by  H.  V. 
Hilprecht.  Vol.  VI.  Part  I. — Babylonian  Business  and 
Legal  Documents  from  the  Time  of  the  First  Dynasty 
OF  Babylon,  Chiefly  from  Sippar.  By  Hermann 
Ranke.  Seventy-one  Plates  of  Autograph  Texts  and 
Thirteen  Plates  of  Photographs.  Pp.  viii,  71).  Philadelphia: 
Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

$6.00. 

• 

Dr.  Ranke  has  made  himself  a  specialist  in  the  period  of 
the  first  dynasty  t  of  Babylon.  His  Doctor’s  dissertation  in 
1902  was  entitled  “  Die  Personennamen  in  den  Urkunden  der 
Hammurabidynastie.”  This  was  followed  in  1905  by  “  Early 
Babylonian  Personal  Names  from  the  Published  Tablets  of 
the  so-called  Hammurabi  Dynasty,”  which  formed  Volume 
III.  of  Series  D  of  the  “  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.”  To  these  he  has  now  added  the 
splendid  work  before  us. 

Of  this  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  character  of  Professor  Hilprecht’s  more 
recent  publications,  all  must  agree  that  in  his  “Old 
Babylonian  Inscriptions,”  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  this 
series,  and  of  which  Parts  I.  and  II.  have  appeared,  he  set 
a  high  standard  of  palaeographic  and  scholarly  work.  This 
standard  Dr.  Clay,  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  series  which 
have  come  from  his  pen,  has  more  than  maintained.  It  is  no 
light  praise,  therefore,  to  say  that  this  volume  of  Dr.  Ranke’s 
worthily  continues  the  series.  His  cuneiform  hand  is  not 
quite  so  fine  and  delicate  as  Dr.  Clay’s,  but  it  does  not  fall  far 
short  of  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  volume  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Clay.  It  is  a  worthy  recognition  of  the  fine  work  of 
that  scholar. 
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Th€  one  hundred  and  nineteen  tablets  contained  in  Dr. 
Ranke’s  volume  are  selected  from  four  different  collections 
purchased  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1888  and 
1889,  to  which  one  tablet  purchased  in  1901  is  added.  They 
came,  if  we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  chiefly  from 
Sippar.  Not  all  the  tablets  possessed  by  the  University  be¬ 
longing  to  this  period  have  been  included,  but  only  a  selection 
of  them.  While  we  welcome  these  interesting  texts,  we  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  ultimately  all  the 
material  will  be  placed  within  our  reach. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Drs.  Hilprecht  and  Clay, 
Ranke  has  prefixed  to  his  book  an  introduction  discussing  the 
historical  and  palaeographical  features  of  the  tablets  with 
translations  of  selected  specimens.  This  is  followed  by  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  proper  names  contained  in  the  texts. 
Then  comes  a  descriptive  list  of  the  tablets  published,  then  a 
sign-list  compiled  from  tablets  of  the  Hammurabi  dynasty, 
then  the  autographed  texts,  and  lastly  thirteen  plates  of  ex¬ 
cellent  half-tone  photographs  of  the  tablets  themselves,  by 
which  the  scholar  may  test  the  accuracy  of  the  copies. 

The  sign-list  includes  some  signs  gathered  from  the  tablets 
published  by  Mr.  Pinches  in  Parts  II.,  IV.,  VI.,  and  VIII.  of 
the  “  Cuneiform  Texts  ”  of  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as 
from  the  tablets  contained  in  the  volume  itself.  The  list  is  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  our  apparatus,  as  hitherto  we  have 
had  no  sign-list  of  the  waiting  of  this  period  except  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  one  in  Meissner’s  “  Altbabylonische  Privatrecht.” 

The  texts  comprise  tablets  from  all  of  the  rulers  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon  except  Sumu-abu,  the  first  of  the  line. 
As  Mr.  Pinches  had  published  documents  from  all  these  kings 
including  even  the  first,  the  present  volume  simply  amplifies 
our  material.  Dr.  Ranke  is  able  to  show,  however,  from  a 
study  of  the  proper  names,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
dynasty  Sippar  was  still  independent  of  Babylon.  One  of 
the  rulers  of  Sippar  at  this  time  was  Iluma-ili, — a  name 
possibly  identical  with  that  of  the  first  king  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  although  it  is  not  spelled  by  the  same 
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signs  which  in  the  dynastic  tablet  represent  that  name.  This 
fact  leads  Dr.  Ranke  to  express  the  opinion  (p.  8,  n.  1)  that 
the  second  dynasty  may  have  been  made  up  by  the  scribes 
from  rulers  who  were  contemporary  with  those  of  the  first 
dynasty,  and  that  Gandish,  the  first  king  of  the  Kassite 
dynasty,  may  have  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
dynasty  of  Hammurabi.  Hommel  some  years  ago  expressed 
with  less  reason  a  similar  view  in  his  “  Ancient  Hebrew 
Tradition”  (chap.  iv.).  It  is  as  yet,  however,  too  early  to 
draw  so  sweeping  a  conclusion.  We  can  sometimes  prove  that 
Babylonian  scribes  formulated  mistaken  theories,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  had  some  solid  ground  to 
go  upon.  Until  we  have  more  nearly  exhausted  the  buried 
treasures  of  the  mounds  of  Babylonia,  we  shall  on  this  point 
at  least  not  be  im  a  position  to  prove  them  mistaken.  One 
name,  even  of  a  king,  is  not  sufficient  ground  on  which  to 
prove  this  dynasty  apocryphal,  as  the  name  may  easily  have 
been  borne  by  two  rulers. 

The  study  of  the  proper  names  in  this  volume,  like  those 
published  in  Dr.  Ranke’s  former  volume,  tends  to  show  that  the 
Amorites  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  Babylonian 
dynasty  a  foreign  element  in  Babylonia.  As  time  elapsed,  we 
now  see  that  they  became  more  and  more  fused  with  the 
Babylonian  population.  This  adds  a  bit  of  interesting  evidence 
to  the  mass  of  material  which  has  in  recent  years  given  us  the 
knowledge  that  the  Amorites  moved  up  front  Arabia  into 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  region  west  of  the  Euphrates  about 
2500  B.c.  and  thence  invaded  Babylonia  from  the  west. 

Of  special  interest  is  Dr.  Ranke’s  note  on  page  20,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  meaning  of  “  cleansing  ”  as  it  is  used  in  six 
texts,  in  which  foreign  slaves  are  set  free  and  adopted.  His 
suggestion  that  the  process  of  cleansing  was  circumcision  or 
some  ceremony  which  concerned  the  pudenda  (pudu),  has 
much  to  commend  it.  Pndn  occurs  in  the  myth  of  “  Adapa  and 
the  South-wind”  (III.  21),  in  the  Gilgamish  epic  (XL  201; 
XII.  i.  30  and  i.  21),  and  in  all  these  passages  “pudenda” 
gives  a  satisfactory  meaning.  Jensen  in  KB.  VI.  259  translates 
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it  “  shoulders,”  and  in  his  new  work,  “  Das  Gilgamesh-Epos 
in  der  Weltliteratur  ”  (p.  52),  he  renders  it  “back.”  In  two 
cases,  however,  the  absence  of  clothing  from  pudu  is  noted, 
in  another  the  joy  that  comes  to  man  through  pudu  is  spoken 
of,  while  in  the  fourth  a  change  is  wrought  in  pudu.  A  much 
better  sense  is  secured  if  in  all  these  passages  we  follow  Dr. 
Ranke’s  suggestion  and  see  a  reference  to  the  pudenda.  The 
broken  word-list  in  II  R.  p.  26,  which  gives  in  11.  35,  36,  pudu 
sha  amili  (cf.  Str.  AV.  7101),  points  in  the  same  direction.  It 
seems  probable,  then,  that  Dr.  Ranke  has  discovered  circum¬ 
cision  among  the  Babylonian  Semites — a  most  interesting  and 
important  discovery.  It  has  long  been  known  that  circum¬ 
cision  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Hamites,  and  evidence  of 
its  existence  had  been  found  among  the  other  Semites  (cf. 
Barton,  “  Semitic  Origins,”  p.  98  ff.)  ;  but  hitherto  we  had 
not  found  evidence  of  its  practice  in  Babylonia.  This  probable 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  volume. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  George  A.  Barton. 

Light  on  the  Old  Testament  brom  Babel.  By  Albert  T. 
Clay,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic  Philology 
Section,  Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  437.  Philadelphia:  Sunday-School 
Times  Company.  1907. 

This  amply  illustrated  and  finely  printed  volume  supplies  a 
desideratum  which  has  long  been  felt  for  a  concise,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  clearly  written  account  of  Babylonian  discoveries 
in  their  bearing  upon  biblical  history,  prepared  by  a  competent 
authority.  Professor  Clay’s  familiarity  with  the  documents  at 
first  hand  and  his  profound  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
reverent  regard  for  the  Bible  have  gfiven  him  preeminent  fitness 
for  the  task,  and  he  has  fulfilled  it  in  a  manner  that  must  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Beginning  with  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  Dr.  Clay  thinks  it  best  to  retain  the 
early  date  of  3800  b.c.  for  Sargon,  and  to  make  a  liberal 
allowance  for  a  preceding  epoch,  during  which  there  was  a 
high  development  of  civilization.  An  instructive  fact,  bearing 
on  the  natural  development  of  human  history,  appears  in 
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the  high  character  of  the  art  which  comes  down  from  this 
early  age.  The  silver  vase  of  Entemena,  having  upon  it  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Lagash,  and  dating  from  about  4100  b.c.  is 
an  elegant  specimen  of  art,  and  the  bronze  head  of  a  goat 
most  excellent  in  design  and  execution,  shows  a  knowledge 
of  metallurgic  art  equal  to  that  in  Italy  more  than  three 
thousand  years  later. 

Passing  over  the  chapters  upon  the  Babylonian  Creation  and 
Deluge  Stories,  the  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  especially 
illuminating  and  interesting.  The  Babylonian  temple  rose  in 
a  series  of  receding  platforms  to  a  lofty  tower,  or  ziggurrat, 
at  one  corner,  which  commanded  a  wide  view  over  the  level 
plain.  This  was  evidently  the  tower  referred  to  in  the  Bible, 
since  the  phrase  “  its  heads  shall  be  in  the  heavens  ”  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  even  when  they  were 
less  than  fifty  feet  high. 

“  The  Fourteenth  Chapter  of  Genesis  ”  receives  ample 
treatment,  and  shows  how  short-sighted  many  recent  biblical 
critics  have  been  in  drawing  conclusions  from  negative  evi¬ 
dence,  since  now  the  historical  background  for  this  chapter, 
which  was  recently  denied,  has  been  furnished  by  recent 
discoveries  concerning  the  reign  of  Hammurabi. 

A  lengthy  chapter  is  devoted  to  “  Babylonian  Life  in  the 
Days  of  Abraham,”  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  patriarch, 
instead  of  belonging  to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  was  only 
about  “  midway  in  the  written  history  of  man.” 

Comparing  the  laws  of  Moses  with  the  code  of  Hammurabi, 
Dr.  Clay  concludes  that  the  resemblances  are  mostly  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and 
that  similar  conditions  produce  similar  results.  Ever)avhere 
man  is  tempted  to  similar  crimes  against  his  fellow-man,  and 
similar  penalties  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  contrasts 
between  the  laws  of  Moses  and  those  of  Hammurabi  are 
greater  than  their  resemblances. 

Chapters  upon  “  The  Name  Jahweh  in  Cuneiform  Litera¬ 
ture,”  “  The  Amarna  Letters,”  “  Babylonian  Temple  Records 
of  the  Second  Millennium  before  Christ,”  The  Assyrian 
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Historical  Inscriptions,”  “  The  Neo- Babylonian  Historical  In¬ 
scriptions,”  and  “  Babylonian  Life  in  the  Days  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,”  conclude  a  volume  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  early  biblical  history,  and  which  shatters  an  in¬ 
numerable  number  of  the  assumptions  of  recent  literary 
critics  of  the  Bible. 


The  Bahylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Series  A :  Cuneiform  Texts.  Edited  by  H.  V. 
Hilprecht.  Vol.  XX.  Part  I. — Mathematical,  Metro- 
logical,  AND  Chronological  Tablets  from  the  Temple 
Library  of  Nippur.  By  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Thirty  Plates 
of  Autograph  Texts  and  Fifteen  Plates  of  Phototype  Illus¬ 
trations.  Pp.  xvi,  70.  Philadelphia :  Department  of 
Archaeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  $6.00. 

This  elegantly  printed  quarto  purports  to  be  an  instalment 
of  the  cuneiform  texts  which  constituted  “  the  temple  library 
of  Nippur,”  with  an  appropriate  discussion  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  docurr»ents  presented 
are  simply  students’  exercise  tablets,  which  could  in  no  sense 
be  called  literary,  and  have  evidently  been  preserved  by  acci¬ 
dent  rather  than  from  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  library. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  is  a  text  of  the  important 
dynasties  of  Ur  and  Isin,  which  preceded  the  time  of 
Hammurabi.  From  these,  much  valuable  historical  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  derived. 

In  the  preliminary  discussion  up>on  the  age  of  Babylonian 
literature  and  upon  mathen>atical,  metrological,  and  chrono¬ 
logical  tablets.  Dr.  Hilprecht  is  inclined  to  reduce  his  former 
estimates  of  antiquity  of  7000  or  6000  b.c.  for  the  earliest 
relics  of  man  at  Nippur.  He  now  assigns  the  date  of  2700 
B.c.  to  Sargon  I.,  instead  of  3800  b.c.,  as  was  formerly  done. 
But  through  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  earlier  dynasties 
he  still  maintains  that  “  at  a  moderate  estimate  the  Babylonian 
scholars  of  the  later  p>eriod  were  able  to  trace  the  history  of 
their  country  chronologically  as  far  back  as  the  fourth 
millennium  before  our  era  ”  (p.  3).  This  would  still  leave  an 
undefined  prehistoric  period,  represen-tjed  by  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  debris  below  the  ancient  arch  of  Nippur. 
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It  must  be  said,  also,  that  under  Dr.  Hilprecht’s  treatment 
the  multiplication  tablets  containing  schoolboy  exercises  shed 
curious  light  upon  some  ^  mathematical  speculations  of  the 
Greeks.  They  show  that  the  Platonic  number  12,960,000 
which  is  the  fourth  power  of  GO,  and  4800  X  2700  “  represent 
two  recurrent  aeons  in  the  life  of  the  Universe,  in  which  the 
World  waxes  and  wanes  alternately,  the  harmony  3600* 
measuring  the  cycle  of  Uniformity,  and  the  harmony  4800  X 
2700  the  cycle  of  Dissimilarity  described  by  Plato  in  the 

‘  Politicus.’ . Now  12,960,000  days,  expressed  in  years 

(360  days  counted  in  the  year),  are  equal  to  36,000  years” 
(p.  31).  This,  the  “great  Platonic  year,”  “was  actually  the 
duration  of  a  Babylonian  cycle.”  Since  all  the  multiplication 
and  division  tables  from  Nippur,  Sippar,  and  the  library  of 
Ashurbanipal  are  based  up>on  12,960,000,  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Pythagoras,  and  after  him  Plato,  borrowed  this 
famous  number  and  the  idea  of  its  decisive  influence  upon  the 
life  of  man  from  the  Babylonians.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  certainly  extremely  interesting. 

This  volume  is  numbered  twenty  in  the  series,  but  only 
Volumes  I.,  VI.,  IX.,  X.,  XIV.,  and  XV.  of  Series  A  have  as 
yet  been  printed.  Of  Series  B  and  C,  none  have  appeared,  but 
two  of  Series  D  have  been  printed.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  author’s  justification  of  his  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  discovered  a  temple  library  at  Nippur  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  supplied. 


The  Samaritans:  The  Earliest  Jewish  Sect.  Their  His¬ 
tory,  Theology,  and  Literature.  By  James  Alan  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  358.  Philadelphia :  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company.  $2.00,  net. 

These  chapters  were  first  prepared  as  a  thesis  for  the 
doctor’s  degree,  and  were  elaborated  for  delivery  as  the 
Bohlen  Lectures  for  the  year  1906.  They  bear  the  marks  of 
research  work  in  their  numerous  footnotes.  The  several 
chapters  treat  of  the  re-discovery  of  the  Samaritans  by 
Scalliger  and  Della  Valle,  the  land  of  Samaria,  the  modem 
Samaritans,  their  origin,  history,  geographical  distribution  in 
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the  several  periods  of  their  history,  the  references  to  them  in 
literature,  their  language  and  theology.  The  order  is  not 
always  apparent,  but  the  scoi>e  of  the  work  is  comprehensive, 
and  its  contents  prove  both  interesting  and  valuable.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  popular  work  on  the  subject  available  to  the 
English  reader.  In  a  few  places  the  author’s  reasoning  is  not 
convincing,  as  in  his  confident  setting  aside  of  the  opinion  of 
Kennecott  with  reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  Samaritan 
text;  certain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  modern  Samaritans 
might  have  been  treated  with  somewhat  more  of  fullness. 
But  apart  from  wholly  minor  faults  the  book  is  to  be  heartily 
commended.  This  ancient  sect  is  deserving  of  more  study 
than  it  has  received,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
knowledge  which  such  study  must  shed  on  problerns  of 
biblical  inquiry. 

Contrasts  in  Social  Progress.  By  Edward  Payson 

Tenney,  A.  M.,  Sometime  President  of  Colorado  College. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  $2.50,  net. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  book,  “  a  contribu¬ 
tion,”  as  the  author  says,  “  towards  the  practical  settlement  of 
certain  questions  in  comparative  religion.”  The  “  contrasts  ” 
presented  are  such  as  appear  under  “  five  great  religions  or 
systems  of  moral  philosophy  that  have  sprung  up  and  gained 
wide  sway,” — Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Mohamr 
medanism,  and  Christianity.  These  contrasts  relate  to  Civic 
Condition,  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Home  Life,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Literature,  Moral  Thought,  Altruistic  Service,  and  Self- 
Extending  Altruistic  Power.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  show 
what  has  been  the  relative  influence  of  each  of  the  religions 
referred  to  in  shaping  and  improving  these  social  conditions 
and  forces ;  and  which  of  them  by  the  test  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  shown  to  possess  most  moral  power  and  to 
have  acted  on  mankind  most  beneficently.  In  the  endeavor  to 
accomplish  this  aim  the  author  has  evidently  spared  no  pains 
to  acquire  the  information  that  was  needful  to  assist  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  solution  of  the  questions  considered.  He  has  laid 
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under  tribute  not  only  the  most  important  books  treating  of  his 
subjects,  but  the  knowledge  of  missionaries  living  in  ncm- 
Christian  lands  obtained  by  actual  correspondence. 

The  work  which  he  has  thus  produced  is  a  notable  one,  we 
think,  in  the  literature  of  comparative  religion.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  following  special  characteristics: — 

1.  Ample  Learning. — This  is  apparent  from  the  number 
of  authorities  cited  and  freely  quoted  from.  Turning  over  its 
pages  enriched  with  the  multifarious  spoils  obtained  from 
many  books,  which  lend  force  and  beauty  to  his  discussion  of 
the  different  topics  touched  upon,  as  well  as  give  support  to 
the  opinions  advanced,  it  is  easy  to  believe  his  statement  that 
“  the  classified  facts  and  authorities  presented  in  the  volume 
have  been  gathered  in  many  years.”  We  venture  to  say  that 
through  all  those  years  he  rarely  read  a  volume  without  having 
a  note-book  at  hand,  and  that  the  number  of  these  would  equal 
those  of  Phillips  Brooks  or  James  Bryce.  And  the  apposite¬ 
ness  of  his  quotations,  their  close  and  pertinent  bearing  on 
his  subject  in  every  instance,  the  illustration  and  support  they 
give  to  his  course  of  tlvought,  afford  proof  that  this  vast 
amount  of  reading  has  been  well  digested. 

2.  Fairness. — Tlie  author  does  not  seek  to  obtain  any  un¬ 
fair  advantage  for  Christianity  by  dwelling  unduly  upon  the 
defects  and  failings  of  those  religions  with  which  he  compares 
it.  He  obviously  tries  faithfully  to  describe  things  as  they 
are  without  any  exaggeration  or  omission.  He  does  not 
suppress  anything  that  may  be  adduced  to  their  credit;  he 
points  out  clearly  and  fairly  their  distinctive  merits  and  good 
fruits.  In  short,  he  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  praise; 
he  usually  lets  them  speak  for  themselves  through  their  own 
best  expounders  and  devoted  adherents.  Their  most  devoted 
and  jealous  defenders  could  scarcely  complain  of  him  for  any 
misrepresentation  or  injustice  done  to  their  faith.  This  fair¬ 
ness  of  mind  manifests  itself  naturally  in  the  caution  with 
which  the  author  has  formed  his  conclusions,  and  expresses 
his  opinions  in  view  of  the  facts  he  has  gathered.  His  spirit 
manifestly  is  not  that  of  an  advocate  or  partisan,  but  of  an 
honest  seeker  after  truth.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
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woman  in  India,  for  example,  he  says,  “  he  would  fain  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  life  of  womanhood  in  Hindustan  is  not  so  dark 
as  he  has  depicted,  and  he  wishes  to  err  on  the  side  of  under¬ 
statement  ” ;  and  he  quotes  with  satisfaction  the  testimony  of 
Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  the  missionary  to  India,  and  a  resident 
among  its. people  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century:  “  The 
Hindu  women  have  as  merry  a  laugh  as  their  sisters  in  any 
other  land.  They  have  learned  to  make  the  best  of  their  lot 
and  to  rejoice  in  it.”  In  the  closing  section  of  the  chapter,  he 
says  again,  as  if  to  correct  any  possible  injustice  he  may  have 
made  in  impression :  “  If  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter 
have  not  overstated  the  case,  still  they  may  leave  an  exagger¬ 
ated  impression  through  the  lack  of  data  for  corrective  state¬ 
ments  to  make  the  generalizations  more  just;  of  some  two 
hundred  million  families  alluded  to  under  the  different 
religions,  there  must  be  among  them  more  domestic  love  and 
happiness  than  appears  in  the  books  of  history  or  travelers’ 
tales,  and  love  must  largely  illumine  the  face  of  the  world  ” ; 
“a  disclaimer  is  entered  as  to  unholy  emphasizing  any  com¬ 
parisons  that  may  be  made  with  non-Christian  systems  upon 
any  point.”  Fairness  of  this  sort,  united  with  such  caution 
and  temperateness  of  opinion,  inspires  confidence  by  giving 
assurance  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  conclusions  finally 
reached.  It  is  but  little  to  say,  concerning  the  book  produced 
in  such  a  spirit,  that  its  value  is  thus  immensely  enhanced. 

The  volume  that  is  thus  marked  by  amplitude  of  learning 
and  fairness  of  mind  has  an  additional  value  and  attractive¬ 
ness  from  the  touches  of  imagination  occasionally  met  with. 
It  were  possible  to  give  many  striking  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples,  but  w'e  have  space  only  for  one.  Speaking  of  the 
pervasive  influence  of  Christianity  that  gives  a  religious  tone, 
more  or  less  perceptible,  to  almost  all  books  published  in 
Christendom,  he  says,  “  As,  upon  the  coast  the  tone  of  the  sea 
is  always  in  the  air,  there  never  fails  a  voice  from  out  the 
spiritual  world  in  all  modern  literature.” 


A.  H.  Currier. 
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A  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  By  Henry 

Charles  Lea,  LL.D.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  II.  and  III 

8vo.  Pp.  xi,  008;  xi,  575.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company.  1907.  $2.50,  net,  a  volume. 

In  reviewing  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  we  said  that,  if 
the  three  succeeding  volumes  should  equal  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  the  first  instalment,  the  English-speaking  public 
would  have  a  history  of  the  Inquisition  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  language.  These  two  volumes  fully  sustain  the  high 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  first  volume.  With  great 
fullness  of  detail,  combined  with  si:nplicity  of  arrangement 
and  clearness  of  style,  we  are  led  through  the  history  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  of  its  organization,  of  its 
resources,  of  its  practice,  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  and  of 
the  spheres  of  its  action.  Altogether  it  is  a  marvelous  and 
almost  incredible  story,  and  one  can  hardly  realize  that  the 
Inquisition  was  only  abolished  in  Spain  in  1834.  The  chief 
subjects  of  the  Inquisition  were  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  from 
whom  naturally  much  money  could  be  derived.  Protestantism 
never  had  sufficient  influence  in  Spain  to  lead  to  any  very  ex¬ 
tensive  persecution  by  the  Inquisition.  The  penalties  inflicted 
were  of  all  degrees, — from  reprimand,  adjuration,  razing  of 
one’s  house,  exile,  spiritual  penances,  to  the  harsher  penalties 
of  scourging,  the  galleys,  the  i>erpetual  prison,  the  penitential 
garment,  confiscation  of  estates,  prohibition  of  prosecuting 
one’s  trade,  and  finally  the  stake. 

Tlie  severest  of  all  penalties  was  often  inflicted  in  a  most 
public  manner  upon  some  Sabbath  or  feast  day  when  great 
crowds  could  assemble  to  witness  the  scene.  In  1528  an  auto 
de  fc  was  celebrated  in  Valencia  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
Charles  V.,  when  thirteen  men  and  women  were  burned  in 
p>erson,  and  ten  in  effigy.  On  March  6,  IGOO,  when  Philip  III. 
ascended  the  throne,  an  aiito  de  fe  was  celebrated  at  Toledo. 
But  as  that  city  did  not  furnish  victims  enough,  forty-six  were 
gathered  in  front  other  cities,  and  burned  at  the  stake  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  On  June  30,  1680,  the  marriage  of 
young  Carlos  II.  with  Louise  Marie  d’Orleans  was  celebrated 
by  an  auto  de  fe  at  Madrid,  at  which  nineteen  were  burned  at 
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the  stake.  It  was  Philip  V.,  in  1701,  who  first  refused  to  be 
present  at  an  auto  de  fe  proposed  to  be  celebrated  in  honor  of 
his  accession.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  extreme  punish¬ 
ment  of  heresy  was  not  peculiar  to  Spain,  but  was  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  whole  Christian  world  at  that  time.  The  blessings 
of  religious  liberty  have  only  gradually  come  to  the  Christian 
governments  of  Europe  and  America ;  so  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  underestimating  and  accepting  as  a  mere  matter  of  course 
the  freedom  which  now  prevails.  Nothing  will  give  one  so 
great  a  sense  of  the  value  of  this  possession  as  the  perusal  of 
these  magnificent  volumes. 

Sex  and  Society  :  Studies  in  the  Social  Psychology  of  Sex. 

By  William  I.  Thomas,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

in  the  University  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  325.  Chicago: 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1907.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  book,  touching  upon  many 
anthropological  and  philosophical  questions  which  would  not 
be  surmised  from'  the  title.  The  concluding  chapter,  upon 
“The  Mind  of  Woman  and  the  Lower  Races,”  is  one  of 
great  philosophic  insight,  as  showing  how  the  full  exhibition 
of  mental  ability  may  be  hindered  by  social  conditions.  In 
comparing  the  mental  capacity  of  women  with  that  of  the 
savage  races,  the  result  is  not  to  disparage  the  ability  of 
woman,  but  to  exalt  that  of  the  savage.  In  both  cases,  social 
conditions  of  a  peculiar  sort  interfere  with  the  full  exercise 
of  the  native  abilities.  The  brain  of  the  negro  is  not  so  much 
below  that  of  the  white  race  as  is  that  of  the  white  face  below 
that  of  the  Chinese.  The  brain  capacity  of  Egyptian  mummies 
is  larger  than  that  of  a  modern  Egyptian.  The  average  mental 
work  performed  by  individuals  of  savage  races  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  civilized  man  engaged  in  routine 
labor.  The  bow  and  arrow  seems  to  the  author  “  the  most 
wonderful  invention  in  the  world.”  This  chapter  gives 
powerful  support  to  the  theory  that  the  race  as  a  whole  has 
fallen  from  its  primitive  higher  state,  and  that  this  fall  can 
be  arrested  only  by  such  an  outside  intervention  as  is  repre^ 
sented  in  the  Christian  religion. 
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A  Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology.  By 
Frank  Hugh  Foster,  author  of  “  The  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  ”  Christian  Life  and 
Theology,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  568.  Chicago :  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1907.  $2.00,  net. 


At  last  New  England  Theology  has  a  worthy  champion  and 
a  thoroughly  equippyed  and  competent  historian.  Professor 
Foster  has  searched  every  nook  and  corner  for  the  literature 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  apparently  nothing  has  escaped 
him.  From  the  fact  that  Professor  Foster  is,  perhaps,  the 
ablest  living  representative  of  the  New  England  Theology, 
we  should  €xp>ect  a  treatment  of  the  subject  which  is  both 
appreciative  and  critical,  and  this  is  what  we  find.  The  volume 
is  unrivaled  from  every  point  of  view. 

New  England  Theology  begins  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
arose  from  the  practical  demand  for  a  view  of  Calvinism  that 
should  be  effective  in  the  pulpit,  and  especially  in  revivals, 
in  which  the  main  effort  is  to  secure  immediate  submission  of 
the  will  to  God.  Edwards’s  works  were  the  outcome  of  the 
great  awakening  under  his  ministry  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  theology  was  so  imperfect  as  to  involve 
the  bondage  of  the  human  will  to  its  environment.  Edwards 
led  off  in  an  interpretation  which  so  preserved  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will  that  every  appeal  to  the  unconverted 
would  lay  upon  him  the  duty  of  immediate  personal  action. 
Still,  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  are  so  great  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  use  human  language  to  express  the  exact  truth 
without  apparent  contradiction.  Since  Edwards  did  not  make 
the  distinctions  now  generally  made  between  the  affections 
and  the  will,  there  was  great  opportunity  for  misunderstanding 
his  phraseology.  This  fact  called  for  repeated  reviews  and  in¬ 
dependent  discussions  of  the  subject,  which  were  participated 
in  by  a  long  succession  of  able  New  England  pastors,  who 
followed  closely  in  the  lines  of  his  practical  work.  Among 
these  we  must  specially  mention  John  Taylor’s  “  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin,”  Bellamy’s  “  True  Religion  Delineated,”  Samuel 
Hopkins’s  “  Sin  an  Advantage  to  the  Universe,”  and  “  Nature 
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of  Holiness,”  Huntington’s  “  Calvinism  Improved,”  Chaun- 
cey’s  Salvation  of  All  Men,”  Jonathan  Edwards’s  “  Dis¬ 
sertation  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,”  Burton’s 
“Essays  on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Ethics,  Meta¬ 
physics,  and  Theology,”  Samuel  West’s  “  fessays  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,”  the  various  publications  of  Emmons,  N.  W. 
Taylor’s  “  Moral  Government,”  various  pubjications  and 
lectures  of  Edwards  A.  Park  and  of  Professors  Stuart  and 
Woods  at  Andover,  ami  of  Finney,  Mahan,  Cowles,  and  Fair- 
child  at  Oberlin. 

The  outcome  of  these  discussions  has  been  the  formulation 
of  a  theology  which  is  really  at  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
evangelical  and  revival  preaching  in  America  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  rational  without  being  destructive,  and  is  destined 
to  live  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  effective,  while  continuing 
to  be  conservative. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Professor  Foster  laments  what 
he  calls  “  the  collapse  ”  of  the  theology.  But  we  think  that 
he  overestimates  the  extent  of  the  backward  movement.  It 
is  true,  however,  as  he  asserts,  that  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  chairs  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Congregational 
seminaries  have  come  to  be  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with 
professors  who  have  ceased  to  teach  and  defend  the  theology 
at  the  basis  of  all  the  growth  of  our  Congregational  churches 
and  of  their  various  educational  and  evangelistic  organizations. 
But  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  While  the  system 
continues  to  have  such  a  learned  and  effective  an  advocate  as 
Professor  Foster  proves  himself  in  this  volume  to  be,  and 
to  be  the  basis  of  most  of  the  successful  evangelistic  efforts 
of  the  times,  it  is  impossible  that  the  reaction  should  go  very 
far.  This  volume  is  a  striking  evidence  that  the  system  is  not 
dead,  but  has  in  it  the  everlasting  vitality  of  the  truth. 

It  would  be  strange  if,  in  a  book  covering  so  large  a  field, 
there  should  not  occasionally  be  a  lapse  into  erroneous  state¬ 
ments.  One  such  we  notice  on  page  255,  where  a  quotation 
is  made  from  President  Fairchild  to  show  that  he  did  not 
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“  quite  rise  to  the  true  height  of  freedom,”  and  indeed  entirely 
surrendered  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  quotation  is  as 
follows : — 

“  If  motive  acts  only  in  the  shape  of  desire,  then  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  motive  acting  upon  us,  and  no  alternative  in  action;  only  one 
course  open  to  us,  and  hence  no  choice,  no  freedom.  The  strongest 
desire,  or  the  resultant  of  the  desires,  must  control  the  will.  There 
is  nothing  possible  in  action  but  to  obey  the  feeling.” 

But  the  supposition  here  made  by  President  Fairchild  is  one 
which  he  supposes  to  be  contrary  to  fact.  The  choice  of  the 
will,  according  to  hjm,  is  not  between  different  desires,  but 
between  desire  and  a  dictum  of  the  judgment.  If  this  were 
not  so,  he  contends,  the  action  of  the  will  would  be  necessary, 
but,  being  between  the  judgment  and  the  desires,  it  is  always 
free. 


English  Church  History  from  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  Death  of  William  III.  Four  Lectures  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  187.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  $1.00,  net. 

An  able  treatment  of  a  most  important  period  of  English 
history,  by  one  who  has  little  admiration  for  Cromwell,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  great  man  spoiled  by  fanaticism  (p.  179). 


James  Harris  Fairchild;  or,  Sixty-Eight  Years  with  a 
Christian  College.  By  Albert  Temple  Swing,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  8vo. 
Pp.  396.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  1907.  $2.00,  net. 

President  Fairchild  was  one  of  the  rip>est  products  of  New 
England  thought  and  life.  Born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and 
transferred  in  infancy  with  a  company  of  Christian  colonists 
to  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  he  developed  under  the 
religious  and  educational  influences  of  that  remarkable  repro¬ 
duction  of  New  England  society.  He  entered  Oberlin  College 
with  its  first  class  in  1834,  and  as  student,  teacher,  tutor, 
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professor,  and  president  he  spent  sixty-eight  continuous  years 
in  its  service.  A  man  of  remarkably  even  temper  of  mind, 
deep  religious  experience,  and  broad  attainments  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  exerted  a  controlling  influence  through  his  attractive 
personality  upon  the  thousands  of  students  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him,  and  left  on  record  discussions  of  the  leading 
social,  political,  and  theological  problems  which  are  calculated 
to  have  great  and  salutary  influence  in  the  settlement  of  all  the 
leading  questions  of  the  present  day.  The  biography  of  such 
a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Professor  Swing’s  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  has 
evidently  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  draw¬ 
ing  information  from  every  quarter,  largely  from  President 
Fairchild’s  own  fugitive  writings  and  addresses,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  furnishing  a  volume  which  will  meet  fully  the 
wants  of  those  who  knew  President  Fairchild  as  well  as  of 
those  who  shall  form  his  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  in  this 
biographical  sketch. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  volume  give  a  remarkably  vivid 
picture  of  the  pioneer  life  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  whose 
conditions  were  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  present 
generation  to  appreciate  them.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  noble  purposes  in  life  which  was 
developed  in  New  England  at  that  time  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  which  produced  it  were  propagated,  is  a  matter 
of  continual  astonishment  and  admiration  to  the  students  of 
social  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  revelation  of  the  power  of  these  influences 
and  the  interesting  personality  of  President  Fairchild  which 
are  revealed  in  this  volume,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  various 
of  President  Fairchild’s  publications,  in  which  he  expounds 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  force  the  fundamental  principles 
of  social,  political,  educational,  and  theological  progress. 
Among  these  we  may  enumerate  an  address  to  an  agricultural 
society  upon  the  home  life  which  should  be  cherished  by  the 
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country  population ;  a  sermon  which  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience,  and  involves  a  discriminating  definition  of  that 
faculty  of  the  human  mind ;  another  containing  an  appeal  to 
the  understanding,  involving  a  most  discriminating  discussion 
of  the  methods  by  which  knowledge  is  attained  and  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  world.  In  an  inaugural  address  we  have  his 
educational  ideas  presented,  and  in  “  An  Appeal  to  the  Sense 
of  Equity  ”  a  most  thorough  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  President  Fairchild  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Congregational  churches 
which  prepared  “  The  Creed  of  1883.”  Chapter  XX.  of  this 
volume  preserves  a  most  invaluable  document  in  the  paper 
which  he  presented  upon  the  value  and  use  of  creeds,  as  well 
as  the  original  creed  which  he  proposed,  but  which  was  con¬ 
siderably  ny)dified  before  adoption  by  the  Committee.  A 
perusal  of  this  creed  makes  one  regret  that  it  was  not  adopted 
without  change. 

Oberlin  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  had  the  services 
of  so  distinguished  a  subject  for  the  biographer  as  was 
President  Fairchild,  and  for  having  the  preparation  of  this 
biography  fall  into  the  hands  of  so  appreciative  and  com- 
f>etent  a  writer  as  is  Professor  Swing. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels.  Edited  by 
James  Hastings.  D.D.  With  the  Assistance  of  John  A. 
Selp.ie,  D.D.,  and  (in  the  reading  of  the  proofs)  of  John 
C.  Lambert,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Aaron — Knowledge.  8vo. 
Pp.  xii,  936.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1906. 
Sold  only  by  Subscription.  $6.00  per  volume. 


It  was  difficult  beforehand  to  see  how  there  could  be  room 
for  such  a  work  as  this,  after  the  publication  of  the  elaborate 
“  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ”  in  its  five  large  volumes,  including 
the  Supplement ;  for,  of  necessity,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
subjects  was  treated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fullness  in 
that  admiirable  work.  But  the  editors  have  justified  their 
wisdom  in  the  appearance  of  this  book,  which  is  not  merely  a 
supplennent  to  the  previous  dictionary,  but  is  so  far  an  inde¬ 
pendent  work  that  the  person  purchasing  it  will  have  a  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  all  the  biographical,  geographical,  and 
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critical  subjects  naturally  belonging  to  the  general  dictionary, 
with  the  addition  of  so  many  theological  questions  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  a  new  work. 

The  dictionary  has  the  advantage  of  the  editor’s  experience 
in  preparing  the  previous  volumes,  and  the  articles  are  of  a 
high  average  excellence.  Nearly  three  hundred  scholars  have 
cooperated  in  the  work.  The  subjects  treated  cover  a  very 
wide  range,  and  display  great  ingenuity  of  selection.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  which  one  would  ordinarily  expect  in  an  en- 
cyclopjedia,  we  have  such  subjects  as  “  Access,”  “  Accommo¬ 
dation,”  “  Announcements  of  Death,”  “  Appreciation,”  “  Back 
to  Christ,”  “  Belief,”  “Character,”  “  Complacency,”  “  Enthu¬ 
siasm,”  “  Fact  and  Theory,”  “  Foresight,”  “  Immanence,” 
“  Influence,”  “  Kenosis,”  etc. 

The  longer  articles  concerning  Christ  and  his  various  re¬ 
lations  are  in  general  very  satisfactory,  though  they  represent 
various  schools  of  criticism,  and  are  consequently  of  varying 
degrees  of  value,  according  to  the  standpoints  of  the  writers. 
The  conservatives  will  be  gratified  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Hodge’s 
treatment  of  “  Fact  and  Theory  ”  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Strachan’s 
defense  of  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  Dr. 
Knowling's  account  of  New  Testament  criticism.  The  volume 
will  be  almost  a  necessity  in  every  pastor’s  well-equipped 
library. 


Realities  of  Christian  Theology:  An  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Experience.  By  Clarence  Augustine  Beck¬ 
with,  Illinois  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  406.  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  1906.  $2.00. 

This  volume,  which  introduces  to  us  a  new  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  will,  for  that  reason,  attract  special 
attention.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  with 
marked  reverence  for  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past. 
Its  style  is  not  that  of  the  standard  system  of  theology,  nor 
does  it  pretend  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  such  a  system. 
For  example,  there  is  scarcely  any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  or  of  inspiration.  Yet  such  a  doctrine  is 
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assumed,  and  made  the  basis  of  most  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  volume.  In  the  main,  these  accord  with  the  standard 
orthodoxy  of  the  day,  while  the  style  of  the  volume  com¬ 
mends  it  to  continuous  reading,  rather  than  to  dry  study.  All 
will  be  interested  and  profited  by  his  partial  restatement  of 
Christian  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  to-day. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the  author’s 
work  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Congregational 
theological  seminaries,  which  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  find¬ 
ing  so  worthy  a  successor  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  whose  call  to 
Hartford  Seminary  left  such  a  vacancy  at  Chicago. 


Addresses  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  delivered  in  Providence, 
R.  L,  at  Eight  Conferences  held  between  October  21,  1903, 
and  May  11,  1904.  With  Appendix.  Third  Thousand.  8vo. 
Pp.  xiv,  505.  Providence :  St.  John  Conference  Committee. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  according  to  a  unique 
plan.  Leading  clergymen  and  professors  and  authors  of  the 
United  States  were  assigned  separate  topics,  covering  all 
portions  of  the  Gospel  and  all  phases  of  its  teaching.  The 
contributions  vary  in  value  and  interest;  but  altogether  they 
make  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  commentary  upon  the 
Gospel,  combined  with  thorough  discussion  of  its  claim  to 
authenticity,  and  with  abundant  illustrations  of  its  homiletical 
value.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  interested  and  profited  by  perusal 
of  the  volume. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists.  New  and  Illustrated 
Edition.  By  Henry  C.  Vedder.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  431. 
Riiladelphia :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1.50, , 
net. 

This  edition  is  so  much  enlarged,  and  so  bountifully 
supplied  with  illustrations,  that  it  is  practically  a  new  work. 
No  one  who  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  great  service  that 
was  rendered  to  Christianity  by  the  Baptists  can  fail  to  be 
interested  in  this  carefully  written  work.  Especially  import¬ 
ant  has  been  the  protest  which  they  have  made  against  the 
idea  of  baptismal  regeneration  which  has  so  extensively  pre- 
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vailed  in  reference  to  infant  baptism.  It  will  be  a  revelation 
to  many  that  the  opposition  to  infant  baptism  is  more  funda¬ 
mental  to  Baptists  than  is  the  practice  of  immersion.  The 
early  Baptists,  or  “  Anabaptists,”  as  they  were  called,  “  were 
content  to  practise  the  rite  of  baptism  as  they  saw  it  in  vog^e 
about  them ;  that  is  to  say,  sprinkling  or  pouring.  They  gave 
little  attention  to  the  act  of  baptism,  regarding  the  subjects  of 
baptism  as  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance,  as  indeed  it 
is”  (p.  4).  It  was  not  until  about  1640  that  the  practice  of 
immersion  became  general  among  them,  and  the  name 
“  Baptist  ”  was  substituted  for  “  Anabaptist.” 

Scientific  Basis  of  Sabbath  and  Sunday.  A  New  In¬ 
vestigation  after  the  Manner  and  Methods  of  Modem 
Science,  revealing  the  True  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  for  the  Purpose  of 
Ascertaining  their  Real  Significance  and  Proper  Observ¬ 
ance.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  John  Floody,  Master  of 
Science  (Albion  College),  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 
(Boston  University),  Member  of  the  A.A.A.S.  With  In¬ 
troduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Clark  University.  Second  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  Pp. 
xvii,  359.  Boston :  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Company.  1906. 

This  volume  is  especially  valuable  for  its  enforcement  of 
Sabbath  observance  on  the  principles  of  expediency  derived 
from  scientific  collection  of  facts.  Sunday  observance,  like 
godliness,  is  shown  to  be  profitable  for  all  things.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  presents  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  the 
observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  holy  time  “  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution  in  prehistoric  times  by  i)eoples  scattered  the 
world  over”  (p.  344). 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Christ  and  the  Human  Race;  or.  The  Attitude  of  Jesus 
Christ  toward  Foreign  Races  and  Religions.  Being  the 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  for  1906.  By  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  New  York.  12mo.  Pp.  xvii,  275. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
1906.  $1.25,  net. 


